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MANY FOOD SERVICE OPERATORS 

WERE DISMAYED WHEN HOTPOINT 

INTRODUCED THE SUCCESSOR TO 
THE FRY KETTLE 


..-they saw in one glance that the Mark 313* Deep Fat Frying Machine 
makes even their most recently purchased equipment out-of-date 


..-but they were delighted when they realized 
how it will cut their costs! 


Almost unbelievable, isn’t it? Yet, 
with a fat-capacity of only 28 Ibs., 
Hotpoint’s new MARK 313 Deep Fat 
Frying Machine produces... start 
to finish... 313 big 2-ounce serv- 
ings of french fries per hour! Can 
save you up to $489.50 in fat costs 
yearly. 
93% efficiency (twice that of aver- 
pjitett 313 means 313 large age kettles) and new high-powered 
from just 28 pounds of fat. Calrod units that preheat 28 lbs. of 
fat to 375° in a record 5 minutes make this possible. Vir- 
tually instantaneous temperature recovery is now assured 
for the first time in commercial cooking history! 

Your present Fry Kettle cannot possibly equal this MARK 
313—even in many cases where present equipment is double 
or three times the size! You owe it to yourself to investigate 
the MARK 313 at once! 


*Mark 313 means 313 large 


ONLY THE MARK 313 
DEEP FAT FRYING MACHINE— 


turns out 313 large 2-oz. servings of 
french fries per hour in 28 pounds of 
fat! Only with the Mark 313 can you 


drain and strain the fat, make a com- 
plete fat change-over, and clean the 
equipment completely—all in less than 
10 minutes! 
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not modern unless it’s I 
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HOTPOINT CO. A Division of General Electric Company 


World's fastest fat cleaning system! 
Miraclean system semi-auvtomatically 
drains all fat from fat container. In less 
than 5 minutes, fat is cleaned and 
strained into in-a-drawer spare fat 
container. Lift out spare container and 
put inte use immediately. 


Cleaning is so easy! 

Swing Calrod® immersion heating 
unit out of fat to locked upright posi- 
tion. Lift out fat compartment, carry to 
the sink, and wash like an ordinary 
cooking pan—in less than 5 minutes. 





PE sccntptinirenieansies 


point Co., C jal Equip t Dept. 

231 South Seeley Avenve, Chicago 12, Ili. 

(_) Please send us full information on the Hotpoint 
Mark 313 Deep Fat Frying Machine 

() Please send a representative to demonstrate 
and explain the Hotpoint Mark 313 Deep Fat 
Frying Machine 
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HERE SKILL AND HOPE ARE CREATED 


@ At OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY an eight million dollar 
Medical Center expansion project has been in prog- 
ress for several years. Five new medical buildings 
have been completed. Others have been enlarged and 
remodeled, and still others are to be constructed. All 
designing and equipping reflect the high precepts of 
the planners. The largest structure—the 12 story 
University General Hospital—has a 600 bed capacity. 


Nearly all patients’ rooms face south. The outer 


\. better shower head for better bathing. 


more $4 oun Sith VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoaNn Act-O-Matic sHowER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic 


Write for completely descriptive folder 


walls are almost entirely glass, and a broad canopy 
running the entire length of all floors prevents entry 
of direct sunlight during the summer months. Every 
room has toilet and lavatory. Each has an audible 
and visual call system to the nursing station and its 
own thermostatic temperature control. In these and 
other 0.S.U. Medical Center buildings, as in other 
buildings of every type and size across the nation, 


all Flush Valves bear the name SLOAN... 


the 
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Clarke Floor Maintainers = = 
come in 11”, 13”, 15”, , fe | 
17”, and 23” sizes. They y di 


scrub, wax, polish, steel 4 \nnivervari Clarke floor maintenance equipment 
wool, shampoo, disc sand, ’ WV 


or winds Aameary wale ie ad will keep your floors spotlessly clean, 
teak) everett, like-new in appearance and sparkling 
bright day after day. Clarke takes the drudgery 
out of floor care by making equipment e-a-s-y 
to handle and whisper-quiet. Floor care can 
go on any hour of the day without disturbance. 
Clarke builds rugged machines to free you 


A great cleaning companion 
from irritating time-out for repairs. But — 


the CLARKE 
WET-DRY VACUUM above all — Clarke machines clean! And 





Here's the ideal machine wherever they work fast — saving time and materials 
water, dust and dirt must be picked ‘ 

up. Quick-draining dump valve 
eliminates heavy lifting . . . power- Set c 

ful suction . . . easy to handle... cost per square foot oF ae What more 
useful for any type floor, drapes, could you ask of any maintainer? Buy a 
overhead fixtures, venetian blinds, : 

any hard-to-reach places. Porcelain « CLARKE! Mail the coupon for full details. 
inside and ovt. WD-23 for large 

areas, WD-15 for smaller areas. 


and drastically lowering your maintenance 


Moke this minute valuable to you — mail the coupon! 


larke 


CLARKE SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 
508 Clay Avenue — Muskegon, Michigan 
Clarke authorized sales representatives and service branches ore only hours away 


from you in principal cities throughout the country 
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A Southerner born and bred, HENRY 
I, WILLETT has spent his professional 
life in his native state of Virginia. 
Since 1946 Mr. Willett has been super- 
intendent at Richmond, Va. He be- 
gan his career in the educational field 
as teaching principal of Sugar Grove 
Then he 
spent 13 years as principal of the com- 
bined elementary and high schools in Churchland and 
Cradock and three years as director of instruction and 


School in Smyth County. 


Henry |. Willett 


assistant superintendent of schools for Augusta County be- 
fore becoming Norfolk County superintendent of schools 
in 1942. This year Mr. Willett was named chairman of 
the committee appointed by Governor Battle to study the 
distribution of state school funds to localities. He was 
a member of the 1952 A.A.S.A. yearbook commission and 
is chairman of the 1955 commission. Mr. Willett’s article 
urging revitalized teaching in the humanities appears on 
page 35. 


DANIEL E. GRIFFITHS’ article on page 41 is the outgrowth 
of a seminar on group dynamics held by the Capital Area 
School Development Association, Dr. Griffiths is director 
of the association's administrative seminar project and as- 
sistant professor of education at New York State College 
for Teachers at Albany. He was a teacher at Bristol Tech- 
nical High School, Bristol, Conn., before and after his three 
years’ service in the U.S. Army Air Force; assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Colgate University, and project asso- 
ciate in the Cooperative Program in Educational Adminis- 
tration at Teachers College, Columbia University, before 
accepting his present positions. 


Teaching for world-mindedness is ad- 
vocated (p. 38) by JosePH S, BUTTER- 
WECK. Dr. Butterweck has been asso- 
ciated with Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, since 1926; he now is pro- 
fessor of education and director of the 
department of secondary education 
there. Before going to Temple he 
was a science teacher at Moorestown, 
N.J.; science teacher and later principal of Media High 
School, Media, Pa.; high school principal at Haddon 
Heights, N.J., and assistant in research at Lincoln School, 
Columbia University. For two years Dr. Butterweck was 
president of the Liberal Arts College Association of Penn- 
sylvania for the Advancement of Teaching. Since 1940 
he has been secretary of the Pennsylvania Schoolmen’s Club. 





J. S. Butterweck 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 





Since 1925 JOSEPH SCHREIBER has been a member of the 
public school system in Newark, N.J.—as a teacher at 
the Charlton Street School, acting vice principal of the 
Franklin School, vice principal of the Hawkins Street 
School, and, since 1951, principal of the Wilson Avenue 
School. He has also taught Americanization classes at 
night and has spent 15 of his summers as a playground 
teacher. On page 76 Mr. Schreiber describes the educa- 
tional aspects of the cafeteria program at the Wilson Ave- 
nue School. 


The man who served as executive sec- 
retary to the Missouri Citizens Com- 
mission for the Study of Education re- 
ports on that study on page 51. He is 
IRVIN F. COYLE, director of teacher ed- 
ucation for the Missouri State Depart- 
ment of Education. Before joining the 
state department in 1941, Dr. Coyle 
: was a high school teacher at Walnut 
Grove, Belle and Leasburg, Mo.; superintendent of schools 
at Galena and Dixon, Mo., and dean of the junior college 
at Flat River, Mo. He is a former president of the Missouri 
Association of Junior College Administrators and of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association. 





Irvin F. Coyle 


Jack E. Morris began his teaching 
career in the high school at Farming- 
ton, Mo., he attended as a boy. Next 
he taught at Township High School, 
Belleville, Ill.; in 1933 he went to Fer- 
guson, Mo., as junior high school teach- 
er and principal; in 1952 he was 
named administrative assistant at Fer- 
guson. He tells on page 72 about 
the Ferguson schools’ policy of permitting community 
groups to use audio-visual equipment. Mr. Morris has 
traveled widely in America and abroad, both independently 
and as an escort for commercial tours. For the last three 
years he’s been associated with the N.E.A. as a tour escort; 
he assisted with the N.E.A. post-convention trip to Havana 
this year. 





Jack E. Morris 


A defense of the position of county superintendent of 
schools is offered on page 63 by STEPHEN J. KNEZEVICH, 
associate professor of education at the University of Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Okla. Before he went to Oklahoma in 1951, Dr. 


Knezevich was a science and mathematics teacher at Al- 
goma and superintendent of schools at Spencer and Port 
Edwards, all in his native state of Wisconsin. 
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KITCHEN MACHINES 


y HAVE THIS... 


All Blakeslee-Built Dish and Glasswashing 
Machines and Potato Peelers have passed 
the rigid tests of the American Society of 
Sanitary Engineering's Plumbing Testing 
Laboratories, 








The official ASSE seal of approval : ge Sm emmeer! rene 
is assurance that there are no back- — <i Sth tt yd 
siphonage possibilities in Blakeslee- " ST 

Built Machines to contaminate the fresh water supply. The — : 


flushing of toilets, a fire in the neighborhood, even turning ona I 
shower can cause sufficient drop in water pressure to suck bac- . . od ¢ 
teria washed from dishes into the fresh water supply line. Count- _ = I 
less germs may get into wash tanks if a sewer backs up. Thus 
public health can be endangered even by the water drawn from 
a drinking fountain. 

Blakeslee has this seal of approval that is customers’ 
assurance of protection from contamination. Only Blakeslee 
Kitchen Machines incorporate this extra without additional 
charge. 
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school administration, University of Colorado 





No Place for Snobbery. The facts 
and figures given by Henry I. Willett 
(p. 35) indicate that Emerson's la- 
ment of a hundred years ago is as ap- 
plicable today as it was then: “Things 
are in the saddle and ride mankind.” 
It is good to see a school administrator 
enter the lists on the side of revitaliz- 
ing the content and teaching of sub- 
jects commonly lumped together as the 
humanities. He recommends that the 
humanities curriculum be reconstituted 
and methods of teaching be reformed. 
Let us remember that it is not the 
humanistic studies that have failed us 

~it is the humanists themselves. Too 

many self-styled humanists, of course, 
have been and are merely pseudo-in- 
tellectual snobs, not genuinely inter- 
ested in people and the problems of 
life. The question now is: Will the 
humanists continue to fail us? 


Radical but Respectable. Joseph S. 
Butterweck’s proposal for curriculum 
reorganization (p. 38) is one of sev- 
eral stimulating contributions this 
month, To some schoolmen it may 
seem to be educationally too extreme. 
“World-mindedness” itself is too rad- 
ical for rabid nationalists. However, 
Butterweck's plan has respectable an- 
tecedents in the “integrated curric- 
ulum” and “type studies” of, respec- 
tively, one and two generations ago. 
Some school systems can have them- 
selves a whale of an interesting time 
by following up Butterweck’s intrig- 
uing idea, 


Some Bridges for a Wide Gulf. 
I suppose that most if not all of the 
points submitted by Daniel E. Grif- 
fiths (p. 41) for improving relations 
between teachers and administrators 
have been made scores and even hun- 
dreds of times. Yet the gulf that still 
exists in many school systems amply 
justifies reiteration. To the typical ad- 
ministrator, I hazard a guess, the adop- 


MEGASCOPE 


a brief, analytical look at several features 


in this issue by CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of 





tion of only the 11 points listed at the 
end of the article (as a starter) would 
seem to fall in the category of living 
dangerously—too dangerously. 


Not Yet Persuaded. Stephen J. 
Knezevich's polemic on the county 
superintendency and the intermediate 
unit (p. 63) fails to persuade me. 
Perhaps the dog days have made me 
just unusually ornery or critical. It 
still seems to me that if all the effort 
directed toward the intermediate unit 
were focused on setting up feasible 
basic administrative units, we'd be 
ahead. Widely recognized criteria for 
satisfactory basic units do not have to 
be regarded as ironclad. There prob- 
ably are situations where intermediate 
units could serve well, but not in 
great numbers. The argument for the 
intermediate unit is not yet sufficiently 
bolstered by conclusive data. Note 
that despite his warning about the 
dangers of generalizing, the author 
engages in rather extensive generaliza- 
tion throughout. 


Gifted Administrators Needed, 
Too. The gifted children in the Madi- 
son group described by Margaret Par- 
ham (p. 42) sound like a bunch of 
mighty decent kids. Their apparent 
“normality” must be deceptive to par- 
ents and Think what en- 
lightened and intelligently managed 
schools could do with this kind of 
pupil. The challenge is thrilling. Can 
we teachers and administrators meas- 
ure up to it? Are we bright enough 
to match the bright children, or at 
least smart enough to figure out how 
not to hamper them? 


teachers. 


Authority or Appropriation, No 
two states follow the same procedure 
for financing public education. One 
of the more unusual methods is dis- 
cussed by Lee O. Garber (p. 67), using 
Pennsylvania's School Building Au- 







thority as an example. Garber is right, 
I believe, in concluding that the whole 
subject should be thoroughly investi- 
gated. Capital outlay appropriations 
by the state are probably superior, 
in the long run, to the Authority type 
of financing construction. To get state 
legislatures (and Congress) to face up 
squarely to the needs, however, is the 
big hurdle. 


Suitable for Small Schools. Re- 
port cards of some kind will undoubt- 
edly be with us for many years. Hence 
any efforts to improve them are laud- 
able. One such attempt at the high 
school level is reported by Carl Mc- 
Quagge (p. 48). That the method 
could be widely adopted is question- 
able—it seems to be more suitable to 
schools that are small and whose teach- 
efs possess extensive data on their 
students (see his seventh paragraph). 
And, even then, “feelings” are pretty 
important. 


A New Instructional Center. A 
number of learning and teaching op- 
portunities presented by the school 
lunch program are included in Joseph 
Schreiber'’s article (p. 76). If some- 
one ever collates this and previous 
school lunch articles, he will have a 
good case for the lunchroom as the 
successor to the library as the instruc- 
tional center. A question that occurs 
in the present instance is how long 
pupils may continue at given tasks 
with benefit. 


A Novel Idea Emerges. A fortu- 
nate conjunction of change, necessity 
and imagination in Michigan seems 
to have produced a novel approach to 
elementary schoolhouse planning. Supt. 
Roy E. Robinson (p. 58) and Arch- 
itect Eberle M. Smith (p. 53) narrate 
how a “corridorless” school evolved. 
Strictly speaking it isn’t corridorless, 
but far more than customary use is 
made of corridor space. Only about 
half the floor area of elementary 
schools typically is devoted to instruc- 
tion. Leads and cues on how to in- 
crease the ratio of instructional area 
are important right now. Maybe these 
Michiganders have got hold of some- 
thing big. 
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Adlake Aluminum Windows will last longer than the building! 








& Westlake <omrass 


Established 1857 « ELKHART, INDIANA + New York + Chicago 


Also Manufacturers of ADLAKE Mercury Relays and ADLAKE Equipment for the Transportation Industry 





What? 


Adlake 


windows in the 
Taj Mahal? 


Unfortunately, Shah Jahan didn’t have 
access to ADLAKE Aluminum Windows when 
he began the Taj in 1632...but we believe 
that, had ADLAKE Windows been installed, 
they would still be in perfect operating 
condition today! 

















.+- for, with no maintenance whatever, 
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ADLAKE Windows pay for themselves by 
eliminating all maintenance costs except 
routine washing. Once installed, thef’ll keep 
their good looks and easy operation for the 
life of the building, with no painting, scrap- 
ing or other maintenance whatever! What's 
more, their woven-pile weather stripping 
and patented serrated guides give an ever- 
lasting weather seal! 


ADLAKE Aluminum Windows assure life- 
time value, beauty and efficiency. Write for 
full details... you’ll find ADLAKE representa- 
tives in most major cities. 



















Questions and Answers 





Cost of School Library 

What is the approximate annual 
cost of maintaining a school library? 

At current prices $1200 to $1500 is 
the minimum amount needed for a 
collection of about 500 books, includ- 
ing a few basic reference tools, such as 
an encyclopedia and an unabridged dic- 


tionary. This figure is based on an 








FLOORS 


still good as new! 


enrollment of 500 pupils in a K-8 
elementary school. Approximately 
$1500 is also needed for an adequate 
basic book collection for a 500 student 
high school. 

A joint committee of the National 
Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Library Association has recom- 
mended an appropriation of at least $2 









Leading architects, contractors and builders vouch for 


FLOORS 
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ARE 


the long-wearing qualities inherent in Loxit-laid floors. 
With the amazing Loxit Floor Laying System, flooring is 
permanently locked together and to the channel. No 


special milling is required. No expansion joints necessary. 


No special tools needed. Uses standard T & G wood strip 


flooring—without nails, wood sleepers or mastics. Write 


LOXIT FLOOR LAYING SYSTEM 


LOXIT SYSTEMS INC., 1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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annually per pupil in elementary as 
well as secondary schools for library 
material. 


Protecting Basketball Floor 

We are in the process of erecting 
a gymnasium building. It will, of 
course, be used for basketball as well 
as other events, such as dances and 
commencements. We are looking for 
some sort of covering for the basket- 
ball floor in order to preserve the 
floor. | am of the opinion that can- 
vas usually is used for this purpose, 
and yet ours will be such a large 
floor that | wonder if there might be 
some other material that is much 
lighter than canvas yet has the same 


effect. 
I know of no material other than 


canvas that has been used successfully 
for covering basketball floors. In our 
case the canvas is in two pieces that 
lace together midway of the length of 
the floor—A. F. GALLISTEL, director 
of physical plant, University of Wis- 
consin. 


Radio Programs on Schools 


Are radio transcriptions about 
school problems available for use on 
local stations? 

The National Education Association 
has prepared a series of six dramatic 
radio programs to help clarify public 
opinion about the schools. 

Top professional talent did the 
writing, casting, musical scores, and 
production of these programs. The 
transcription is available in platter 
form and may be used in community 
meetings as well as over radio stations. 

All programs run about 1314 min- 
utes so that, on a 15 minute spot, 
something can be added about the lo- 
cal schools. 


For Retirees 
Is there a national association for 
retired teachers? 


Teachers about to retire will be 
interested to know of an organization 
that has been formed to serve the in- 
terests of former teachers. The Na- 
tional Retired Teachers Association, 
a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, recognizes the re- 
tiree’s need for reorientation and ad- 
justment and seeks to promote the 
personal relationships, well-being and 
prestige of the retired teacher. 

The organization challenges the con- 
tinuation of education and purposeful 
activity, and works toward liberaliza- 
tion of retirement benefits and stabil- 
ization of retirement funds. 
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TEMPERATURE CONTROL Selected for the Heating and Ventilating System 
and 88 Showers in this Outstanding College 


Left: Room Thermostats One of the most notable schools designed to attract desirable students 
ns hemi yan for a career in nursing is St. Vincent’s $2,000,000 College in Los Angeles. 
ers of heating system. Every possible modern facility for education, health, recreation and com- 
fortable living has been provided. Quality of the mechanical equipment 

is on a par with the excellent design of the building. 
Comfortable room temperature and fuel economy is assured by a 


Powers Pneumatic System of Control. For utmost comfort and safety 
each shower bath is regulated by a Powers Thermostatic Water Mixer. 





88 
rmostatic ‘ 
bas When you want dependable low maintenance temperature control 


Water Mixers "J , 
insure com- call Powers. No other firm has such a complete line of controls for heat- 


(b17) farteble, cake é ‘ : ditioni d in all buildi 
sen, aw uk A es end bei ing, air conditioning and water temperature in all types of buildings. 


Established in 1891 © THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY © SKOKIE, ILL. © Offices in Over 50 Cities 
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READER OPINION 





Protests Federal Schools 
on Military Posts 
Sirs: 

The federal government is currently 
operating in Virginia a post school 
which last year showed an average 
daily attendance cost per pupil in ex- 
cess of $800—almost five times as 
much as the state average. Further- 
more, only those children living on the 
reservation are permitted to attend the 
post school. Children living adjacent 
to the reservation are transported to a 
near-by public school. Such an arrange- 
ment, it seems to me, is highly un- 
democratic. It hardly seems appropriate 
for the federal government to operate 
a post school for a privileged few. 

The federal government is presently 
operating a number of elementary and 
secondary schools on military reserva- 
tions throughout the continental United 
States. These post schools are being 
operated under the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 874, a measure passed by the 
81st Congress to give assistance to de- 
fense affected school districts. 

Section 6 of Public Law 874 author- 
izes the federal government to set up 
and operate post schools in two situa- 
tions: (1) where a public school may 
not expend state funds for the purpose 
of educating children residing on fed- 
eral property, and (2) where the local 
public school cannot provide “suitable 
free public education.” 

It would seem to have been the in- 
tent of Congress that children living 
on federal reservations should be edu- 
cated in regularly established public 
schools. Not only is the law clear on 
this point, but the United States Com- 
missioner of Education affirmed the 
policy in the following directive: 

“In conformity with the provisions 
of Public Law 874, it is the policy of 
the commissioner of education to make 
every effort to provide for children 
residing on federal property education 
in schools operated and controlled by 
local public school systems in accord- 
ance with state laws and standards.” 

The foregoing policy, of course, is 
in keeping with the recommendations 
of the various national advisory com- 
missions that have studied the prob- 
lem of the education of children living 
on federal property. 

Why then, it may be asked, is the 
federal government operating post 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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Mie MANLEY BULLETIN BOARD ¢ 


& 
SPECIAL P. T. A. MEETING 


Tues., September 1 


Important meeting to decide 
how we will use the money we 
made last year from popcorn 
sales. We will also discuss 
future uses for the new pop— 
corn and drink machines that 
are sure to earn even more 
money for us this year. 


‘SUPPORT YOUR SCHOOL 


FOOTBALL PEP RALLY & DANCE 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 


Get behind your team! Don't 
miss the big rally! Popcorn and 
soft drinks will be served. All 
proceeds from refreshment sales 
help build the Athletic Fund. 
Everybody out for the rally! 


wag fe" s 
Sa iy mejeasnna 





S EARN MONEY 
AT FOOTBALL GAMES 


Attendants needed for the 
school's new popcorn and drink 


machines which will be operated 
at all football games. This 

is an easy way to earn 

money for yourself and 

your school. See Mr. Davis 

for details. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Now is the time for planning . . . getting ready 
for the coming year. Want to make some extra 
money to buy the things you want for your school? 
How? It’s easy. Just remember the name Manley. 
A Manley ARISTOCRAT Popcorn Machine and the 
new Manley ICE-O-BAR Drink Machine are proven 
money-makers to help you get what your school 
needs. 

Many schools have obtained new equipment. . . 
sponsored student activities .. . with the profits from 
selling delicious, healthful popcorn and tasty soft 
drinks. At football games and other athletic events, 
club meetings, social affairs . . . any place that stu- 
dents gather . . . you'll raise extra money for your 
school with these superior Manley machines. 

Why not write today for complete information? 
Find out how really simple it is to earn money with 
Manley popcorn and soft drink machines. Don’t put 
it off until school starts — mail coupon today for all 
the facts. 








Learn How to Make Extra Money 
For Your School 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
MANLEY, INC. 
Dept. NS-853, 1920 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 
(_) Please send complete information on how a Manley Aristo- 
crat and a Manley ICE-O-BAR will earn money for our 
school. 
Name 
Positicn 
School 
Address 


City 


Roving Kyoctler 


High School in Northwest Owns Its Own Tree Farm, Game Preserve, and Fish 


Hatchery « Grade School Youngsters Given Chance to Work With Hands in 


Ceramic Arts Program + Parents Conduct Field Trips for First Grade Groups 





PROBABLY THERE'S only one high 
school in the country that owns its 
own tree farm, its own game preserve, 
and its own fish hatchery. 

That's Mount Baker High School at 
Deming, Wash. Since most of its 
graduates eventually earn their living 
in the woods or on the land, the school 
feels they should learn about the con- 
servation of resources. 

The conservation course covers 
forests, fish and wildlife; safe nesting 
places for upland game birds, hatching 
and rearing trout and salmon, tree 
identifications and diseases, fire con- 
trol, soil erosion, and water and 
irrigation problems. But nothing is 
ever covered in one year. “It's too big 
a subject,” says Teacher Vance Bron- 
son. 

This year the emphasis was on 
forestry. Each student took part in 
two programs before such groups as 
the P.T.A. or the Grange, planning 
his own talks and making slides to 
illustrate them. The field work was 
done on the school’s 80 acre timber 
farm 4 miles away. Since a logger 
deeded the plot to the school district 
in 1947, more than 41,000 seedling 
firs and cedars have been set out. 

One Mount Baker experiment is of 
special interest to the soil conservation 
service: A type of pea was planted 
on the slopes of the tree farm a few 
years ago to hold the top soil in place 
until the new growth matured. 

The 20 acre game preserve was 
bought last spring with money the 
district received from sale of an old 
building. Part of the preserve has been 
cleared; this will be sown to grain. 
The wooded area will be fenced as a 
nesting place for upland game birds. 

“The idea is to demonstrate to stu- 
dents how to improve the farm en- 
vironment for wildlife,” Mr. Bronson 
explained. 

Students built their fish hatchery 
four years ago, constructing a dam and 
installing tanks, plumbing and a filter 
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system. They also do all the work— 
rolling eggs in the hatching trays, tak- 
ing water temperatures, and culling 
eggs. 

At one time a creek near the school 
had a salmon run, but the stream be- 
came blocked and the run died off. 
Now that the creek has been cleared, 
Mr. Bronson and his students hope to 
revive the run. The teacher points out 
that many farms in the Northwest 
have streams that, with proper care, 
will support game fish. 

The community enthusiastically sup- 
ports the school’s program. Profes- 
sional foresters, conservationists, state 
forest wardens, and others interested in 
the school’s work frequently are called 
in to address the conservation class. 


TO GIVE CHILDREN of the Ma- 
chine Age an opportunity to create 
articles with their own hands, Evans- 
ville School at Mineral Ridge, Ohio, 
has developed a program in ceramic 
art. 

The program is adapted to the 
youngsters’ abilities in the various 
grades. The youngest children pinch 
and poke a ball of clay to form a dish. 
Second and third graders roll out clay 


like pie dough, then trace a pattern of 
a leaf or an animal on it. After the 
child has cut around the pattern, he 
smooths the edges and pulls them up 
to form a dish. 

Fourth graders roll out, between 
their hands, strips of clay called coils. 
The coils are placed one on top of 
another, the sides are smoothed down, 
and handles are added to make a bow! 
or a pitcher. Fifth and sixth graders 


pour slip (liquid clay) into plaster of 
paris molds. When the slip has hard- 
ened, the mold is removed, and the 
dish is set aside to dry. The sixth 
graders also use a potter's wheel. 

The youngsters decorate their pot- 
tery with freehand designs painted 
with colored underglaze; flowers and 
animals made of clay and applied to 
the pottery, and cotton lace dipped 
into colored slip and pressed into place 
with a pointed tool. 

Each child has the privilege of 
placing his own dish in the electric 
kiln. After the firing and cooling 
process has been completed he has the 
thrill of removing the dish from the 
kiln. 

The children are so proud of their 
work that they are planning an ex- 
hibit of pottery to which parents will 
be invited. 


PARENTS IN White Plains, N.Y., 
take field trips too—as guides for first 
graders. 

Doris Morse, Mamaroneck Avenue 
School teacher, asked parents to volun- 
teer to take six or fewer children on 
short trips. Among the excursions she 
suggested were ones to feed the ducks, 
to George Washington's headquarters, 
and to a parent's home to make 
cookies. 

The children were asked which trip 
they would prefer; then Miss Morse 
and each parent conductor did the ad- 
vance planning, and the parent made 
all necessary arrangements. 

After returning from the trips, the 
young travelers shared their experi- 
ences with their classmates through 
pictures and stories. Because the 
groups were small, the youngsters 
could do more, see more, and ask more 
questions than they could when the 
whele class was present. Also Miss 
Morse felt that her relations with 
parents improved as they gained a 
better understanding of how their 
children learn. 
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Adaptable, Economical 


aaron 
WAKEFIELD 


anv 


EST.1826 


The ORIGINAL Tubular Tubular Steel Furniture 
Steel School Furniture Properly Qaaled For New 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The efficient, attractive new Lincoln Elementary School in 
Menominee, Michigan, is the result of the combined planning 
of the Board of Education, the Superintendent of Schools, 
Miles W. Robinson, the teaching staff and the architect. Com- 
pletely functional in design, this modern school’s classrooms 
are appointed throughout with furniture and equipment care- 
fully adjusted in scale and size for children between the ages of 
5 to 8 years. The building was designed by Harry W. Gjelsteen, 
Architect. Northern Stationers, Inc., Distributors, Marquette, 
Michigan, handled the installation of Tubular Steel Furniture. 
Heywood-Wakefield —School Furniture Division—Menominee, 
Michigan—Gardner, Mass. 
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The lightweight Heywood- 
Wakefield S 1039 Table- 
Desks and S 915 All-Purpose 
chairs shown in this class- 
room are especially suitable 
for the variety of activities 
that may take place during 
the day, and which may re- 
quire different groupings. 
Their simple modern design 
fits in handsomely with the 
room itself. For further in- 
formation on all Heywood- 
Wakefield Tubular Steel Fur- 
niture, write for your free 
copy of our fully illustrated 
school furniture catalogue. 























Look to BERGER 


World’s Leader in Lockers 
For The Newest Features 


KEY-CONTROL...- 
,..ends locker handle maintenance / 


The traditional handle has been eliminated from this latest Berger locker, 
so you never have handle maintenance expense. Door fronts are smooth 
and flush, with no projections of any kind to invite noise. 


Since the key serves as the handle, a Key-Control system encourages everyday 
use of locker keys. Door pre-locks when key is removed, and locks 
automatically when closed. You are assured of locked protection 

for students’ personal property at all times. 


Here is more evidence that you always can look to the world’s leader 

in lockers for the newest features. Consult your Berger representative, 

or write us direct for complete details about a Key-Control or standard steel 
locker system for your school. This newest addition to the big 

Berger Steel Locker line is another exclusive development — 

only Berger offers you handle-free Key-Control Steel Lockers! 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
1054 Belden Ave. a Canton 5, Ohio 


ee 
. 


A COMPLETE STEEL EQUIPMENT 
SERVICE FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA Lechers « Wardrobes © Shernge Cabinets 


Office Equipment and Furniture ; STEEL SCHOOL 
Cabinets for Kitchens + Laboratories + Dispensaries EQUIPMENT 
Shop Equipment « Shelving « Book Shelf Units = 


Seer eeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee® 
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Cooking is 


FASTER, EASIER 


GARLAND 


RESTAURANT RANGE! 


These Garland ranges are designed with commercial 
cooking needs in mind! Utmost flexibility ... maximum 
efficiency ... top economy ... all are built-in Garland 
qualities! These models available in standard black- 
Restaurant Range Model No. 183GG Japan finish ... or fine optional finishes, new Garland 
Finished in Garland Granite Gray. Two fully Granite Gray or Stainless Steel. New, super-sturdy All- 
insulated ovens, automatic oven lighter avail- Weld construction gives greater strength and durability, 


= Cones All Weld Boerne 2 — impossible. See your food service equip- 
ment dealer. 














Restaurant Range 
Model No. 184GG 
Finished in Garland 
Granite Gray. Ten 
giant burners, two 
fully insulated ovens, 
automatic burner 
lighting available. 
All-Weld construc- 
tion. 





Restaurant Range Model No. 196 

Finished in Stainless Steel. Six giant burners, 

automatic burner lighting available, fully , 

insulated oven, All-Weld construction. All models equipped for use with 
manufactured, natural or L-P Gas. 








GARLAND ... Greatest name in commercial cooking! 


FILL OUT...MAIL THIS COUPON 
For FREE Illustrated Restavrant Range Information. 


DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO. 
6900 E. Jefferson 
Detroit 31, Michigan 


Name 





School 





Restaurant Range Model No. 192 

Finished in Stainless Steel. One fully insu- 
lated oven, automatic oven lighter available, 
griddle, Infra-Amic Broiler, six giant burn- 
ers, All-Weld construction. 


Address. 











es 
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COMMERCIAL 


GAS 
RANGES 


Heavy Duty Ranges °* RestaurantRanges ° Broiler-Roasters * Deep Fat Fryers 
Broiler-Griddles * Roasting Ovens * Griddles * Counter Griddles * Dinette Ranges 


DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY, DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 





PRODUCTS 
EO AT RE 
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flooring 
‘overhead’? 


Spe in the sense that its initial cost and con- 
tinued upkeep “cannot be charged to any 
partic ‘ular part of the work or product.” (Webster) 


That’s why flooring must be carefully chosen 

.must last for years without costly repair or 
replacement. And because floors that look alike 
aren't alike, it takes an expert to help you, 


The Kentile Flooring Contractor is just such an 
expert...fully qualified by training and experi- 
ence, He knows the difference between various 
types of resilient Jooring... how 
the right flooring can increase 
production, reduce accidents in 
factory areas...which floors resist 
grease and oils most effectively 
and longest—facts that will save 
you time, money, and work, 








be 
s\\\. 


a) 


St 


2 x Contractor* for up-to-date 
information about these floors 


Call the Kentile Flooring 


VW KENTILE ASPHALT TILE 

W KENRUBBER TILE FLOORS 

WY KENFLEX VINYL TILE 

W KENCORK FLOORS AND WALLS 
UV SPECIAL (greaseproof) KENTILE 


, KENTILE wc. 


*If you don't know the name of your Kentile Floor- 
ing Contractor look under FLOORS in your Classified 
Phone Directory or write Contract Dept., Kentile, Inc., 
58 2nd Ave., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
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Greenville builds school 
for amazingly low cost of 


$393 per pupil 


In the handsome, efficient school pictured here, the city of 
Greenville, South Carolina, found a solution to the problem 
of providing increased facilities despite rising school oper- 
ating costs and high construction costs. 

Nicholtown School has 28 classroom units with a capacity 
of 30 to 35 pupils each. To speed construction and reduce 
cost, Cemesto Insulating Structural Panels were used for ex- 
terior walls and roof decks. Cost of construction, exclusive 
of land, site improvement and equipment—an unbelievably 


low $393 per pupil! 


Cemesto Panels ore strong, rigid, permanent 
structural *‘sandwiches'‘! Their core is Celotex cone 
fibre insulation, protected from dry rot and ter- 
mites by the patented Ferox* process. Non-com- 
bustible cement-asbestos facings are bonded to 
both sides of this insulating core by a moisture- 
proof adhesive. Cemesto Panels resist fire, weather 
and wear, need no painting or maintenance. 
Readily demountable, fully salvageable! 





If you are planning to build a permanent struc- 
ture, a school designed for expansion, or ‘*tempo- 
raries’’ to relieve overcrowding—write for infor- 
mation on how Cemesto Panels con help you do 
the job better, faster, and at lower cost. The 
Celotex Corporation, 120 §. LaSalle St., Chicago 
3, IMinois. 

"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CEMEST© 


atG US PAT OFF 


INSULATING STRUCTURAL PANELS 
Another CELOTEX Product 


The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


In Canada, G. F. Sterne & Sons, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 
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Modular construction with CEMESTO® PANELS is the key 


Photo shows functional, flexible layout of 
Nicholtown School's 28 classrooms, connecting 
corridors and brick administration building 
which also serves as a gym, auditorium, cafeteria 
and community center. Easy, economical ex- 
pansion was planned for in advance. Thus, two 
years after completion, pupil capacity was dou- 
bled at about Aa/f the cost of the original plant. 
When school load diminishes, room units can 
be shifted to more congested areas. 

Nicholtown Elementary School, Greenville, $.C. De- 
signed by Harrison S$. Forrester, formerly associated 


with Lineberg & Forrester; now with Race, Forrester & 
Epting, Architects & Engineers, Greenville, $.C. 
Contractors: Harper Builders Supply Co., Williams. 
ton, $.C., Conway-Calmes Construction & Engineering 
Co., Greenville, $.C. 








Each of Nicholtown School’s classrooms has two remote 
exits, one leading directly outdoors. Each has its own sepa- 
rate play area which can also be used for outdoor study 
periods. Unique design minimizes transmission of noise 


from one room to the other. “Chalkboards” can be painted 
right on interior side of Cemesto Panel walls, thus elimi- 
nating costly blackboards. 

















Nicholtown School’s classrooms have abundant natural 
light and optimum cross ventilation. Each room was planned 
as a self-contained teaching unit with its own separate 
work and play area. Roof decks of Cemesto Panels provide 
efficient insulation, help keep rooms cooler, more comfort- 
able in hot weather ~- more economical to heat in winter, 
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Dolir SPECIALS 


Available through your dealer until OCTOBER 31, 1953 only 
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USE WEAR-EVER ALUMINUM 


for 
Superb Cooking—Durability 
Ease in handling 




















Aluminum is one of the best conductors 
of heat known. Consequently, it spreads 
heat fast and evenly so that the whole 
utensil—not only the bottom—does the 
cooking. This results in uniform, superb 


food preparation and helps to avoid Wear-Ever Alumi H Duty 


scorching and burning. All Wear-Ever 




























utensils Gre made of an extra-hard alloy 40-quart Stock Pot 
that gives added durability and long Regular price—$35.50 (In Far West $39.45) 
Wear-Ever Aluminum 8-piece life, thereby cutting replacement costs. SPECIAL—$26.95 
Sauce Pan Set And because nature made aluminum —$ 
light, these utensils are easy to handle. (in Far West—$29.95) 





Wa, 2%, 3%, 4%, 5Y2, 7, 8Y2 and 10 quarts 
—a size for every use. They nest for storage. 
Regular price—$36.20. (in Far West $40.20) 


SPECIAL—$31.95 
(In Far West—$35.50) 



































20-quart Stock Pot 26-quart Sauce Pot 
Regular price—$1 1.00 (In Far West $12.20) Regulor price—$29.95 (in Far West $33.20) 
3 NO. SPECIAL—$9.95 SPECIAL—$21.95 
winter (in Far West—$11.05) (in Far West—$24.40) 














Wear- Ever Aluminum 
40-quart Stock Pot 
Regular price—$17.65 (in Far West $19.65) 


SPECIAL—$15.95 WEAR - EVER Go4ar Dollar 


(in For West—$17.75) 2 i UTENSIL COUPON 


- Fe R Use this certificate and save money! 











Mee 
bs 


Indicate quantity of each item desired in spaces 
provided, Then give coupon to your dealer with 
your order, This offer void in any state where 
prohibited or otherwise restricted. 

8-piece Sauce Pan Sets @ $31.95* 

—— 26-qt. Heavy Duty Sauce Pots @ $21.95* 

—— 40-qt. Heavy Duty Stock Pots @ $26.95* 

20-qt. Standard Rest. Weight Stock Pots @ $9.95* 
40-qt. Standard Rest. Weight Stock Pots @ $15.95* 
* Higher in Far West. See prices quoted under items in advertisement, 


NOT REDEEMABLE AFTER OCTOBER 31, 1953 


The Aluminum eke Utensii Co., Inc , i Re 3508, New hop Renter Pa. 
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Symbol of quality 
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LION 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL COMPANY, INC, NEW KENSINGTON, PA, 
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SPARKLING JELLIED SALADS AND ASPICS! 

These popular, low-calorie salads have food costs 
between 3¢ and 9¢ per portion — far less than expensive meat dishes. 
And with genuine Jell-O, you can prepare them a day in advance — 
during slack times. What could be better news? 


Coconut | 
ayCreom Pie! 








| 
| 
| 
| 





DOZENS OF DESSERTS! The quick-as-a-wink 
Jello-O family is s-o-0-o versatile. They'll help you 
make dozens of tempting desserts for as little as 
1’2¢ to 5¢ per serving. So splash more color on 
your menu with daily Jell-O favorites — and cut 

FRESH HOMEMADE PIES! You can serve more pies dessert costs the easiest way ever! 

at 30% lower cost when you make them yourself with 

Jell-O Puddings and Pie Fillings. They’re your bake- FREE OFFER! For new 32-page “G.F. Album of 

shop on a shelf! Any worker in any kitchen can get Desserts” containing 78 recipes you can make 


uniform results every time — with no fuss or failures. for pennies, write to: Institution Food Service, 
Flavor? Folks just love em! General Foods Corporation, 250 Park Avenue, [¥ 
New York 17, N. Y. 


JELL-O 16 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF GENERAL FOODS CORP 


PEOPLE WHO TALK ABOUT GOOD FOOD... 


TALK ABOUT GENERAL FOODS ! 
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SO welcome on your menu... 
icp SO Versatile in your kitchen... 


Y 


FREE! 


THEY'LL MAKE ZALK work FOR you! Gdaavite ett 
What’s in a name? Plenty — particularly when it’s a famous brand ee 
like genuine Jell-O, Maxwell House Coffee, Post Cereals, Log Cabin 
Syrup or any other General Foods Institution Product. These fine 
foods have been America’s favorites for as long as you can remember. 

When folks see them on your menu, they’ll know you serve the best 
— and they'll tell their friends! To go right down the line with quality, 
contact your G.F. man or wholesale distributor for service. He 


always has news about foods that make talk work for you! 


Products «? General Foods 





























DESSERTS | INGREDIENTS | 
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a money-saving MFMA 
“gymnasium” grade of 


NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 


“tailored from the tree” 
especially to give you better average 
lengths, fewer end-joints, richer 
beauty, guaranteed soundness of wood. 


vr of 
fot OF A\ Nh 


t \e P 
“ " \ 
4 yO 
»¢-S*) toe 


(Arch, 12K-MA) 

or write for grading 
rules and new 1953 
MFMA-approved 
list of floor finishes. 


@ Approved by architects and school authori- 
ties in leading cities for gymnasium floors, 
this fine (and relatively new) “‘combination 
grade,”’ officially known as Second and Better, 
is fast becoming a favorite school specifica- 
tion, IT DESERVES THIS NEW POPU- 
LARITY. It matches MFMA First Grade in 
every performance attribute, yet costs less. 
Held to rigid MFMA standards of accuracy and of soundness of wood, 
it actually gives you 50% or better of First Grade, blended with the 
Second Grade areas in Nature’s own colorful combinations of interest- 
ing grain patterns. Specify Second and Better, the ideal “‘gymnasium”’ 
grade, with fullest confidence. It makes a splendid floor of enduring 


beauty. YOU'LL SAVE MONEY WISELY. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Suite 589, Pure Oil Bidg., 35 East Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Tops for Dependable, Economical Refrigeration . . . 


The New Frigidaire 
D Meter-Miser! 


Extra Quality 


Built from the inside out 
to most rigid precision 
standards and from high- 
est quality materials. 























Extra Protection 

Liberal 5-Year Warranty 
offers proof of real protec- 
tion. against major serv- 
ice expense. 























Extra Economy 
Saves and saves in opera- 
tion and maintenance over 
conventional compressors. 
Eliminates parts which 
cause most service calls. 












Extra Efficiency 

Years ahead design gives 
high output and low oper- 
ating cost. 

















Extra Compactness 
Takes less floor space than 
conventional compressors 
of comparable capacity. 
Lighter weight combined 
with resilient mountings 
allow greater flexibility 
in installation. 










Extra Operating Life 
Direct-drive, refrigerant- 
cooled motor, special 
bearings, pressure lubrica- 
tion, guarantee day-in, 
day-out dependability. 


















; Here’s the sensational new Frigidaire Compressor that’s built to 
Designed to stop trouble keep trouble away . . . built to banish the causes of 70% of all 
ae . compressor service calls. Direct drive eliminates fly-wheels, motors, 

befor e It starts | pulleys, compressor belts, and shaft seals. It’s sealed against mois- 
ture, dirt, dust, and air; yet all parts are fully accessible for inspec- 
tion and maintenance. 












Here’s why XD means Extra Duty! Full-rated capacities assure 
delivery of full cold-making power. Extra dependability with fil- 





Full pressure lubrica- 








tion means long life tered oil delivered under pressure to every bearing surface. Extra 
Continuous lubrication motor life with windings cooled by refrigerant gas to operate at 
under pressure to all much lower temperatures. Available in air cooled models, 4 to 
moving parts furnished 3 hp, water cooled models, % to 7% hp. Call your Frigidaire 






by special oil pump. ; 9 
The one fieedi te a Dealer —his name is in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. Or 


duced friction and write Frigidaire, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Toronto 13, Ontario. 
wear. This is another 
typical example of the 


extra quality features 
that mean long, trou- Com ressors 
ble-free operation, 


WGAY BUILT AND BACKED BY GENERAL MOTORS 


The most complete line of air conditioning and 
refrigerating products in the industry 
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“500 parents attended open house 


to see this modernized lighting system,” 
reports Superintendent Dr. Carl Bohren....... 
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..... Both teachers and parents acclaim 
eye comfort of Westinghouse CD Luminaires” 


“When we modernized the lighting of our three-story 
grade school, eye comfort was our most important 
objective. That’s why we installed 428 Westinghouse 
CD Luminaires,” writes Dr. Carl Bohren, School 
Board Superintendent, Clairton, Pa. 

This lighting system is not only one of the most 
comfortable, it is also the most economical in terms 
of lamp life, wattage and number of fixtures. The 
plastic sides and shielding of the Westinghouse CDs 
provide glareless system of lighting. By directing 
72% of the light up, these plastic fixtures take advan- 
tage of the light ceiling to provide high illumination 
levels of reflected light at desk-top level. 

Unlike glass, this plastic is light and easy to handle 
—it completely shields the lamps. The simple design 
of the fixture itself is attractive and is in perfect 


And to meet other requirements . . . 


LOW FIRST COST Concentric Ring incandescent luminaires meet 
quality lighting requirements on limited funds. Metal rings 
shield silvered bowl lamps, eliminating glare and shadows. 





you can 6E SURE...iF its 


Westinghouse 





keeping with the modern classroom decoration. 

Dr. Bohren further reports, “The Westinghouse 
lighting installation in our Fifth Street School has my 
unqualified endorsement. The installation is extremely 
effective in providing and maintaining adequate illumi- 
nation for student work. Some 500 parents and school 
board members attended an open house to inspect this 
modern lighting. Their enthusiasm will undoubtedly 
influence the modernizing of other classrooms.” 

This is one of the best, but not the only method 
of lighting classrooms. Westinghouse has a complete 
line of fluorescent and incandescent luminaires which 
meet modern classroom requirements. For an analysis 
of these methods, get B-4556, the ABC Plan for 
School Lighting, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 3.04349 





CC LUMINAIRES mean economy in fluorescent lighting. Low in 
initial cost —low in maintained cost. CC with X° louver design 
meets A. S. A. school standards. 
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When the Hand is Quicker | 
Than the Eye 





destroy student attention when chalk- 
board glare occurs. 

For as little as 3¢ per square foot 
Endur Chalkboard Resurfacer can main- 
tain the correlation between your class 
attention and grades. 

Endur Chalkboard Resurfacer 
offers two color choices — Standard 2-24 and Special 
2-20 Dark Green, Easily applied — brush, roller or spray. Endur 
Chalkboard Resurfacer will retain chalkbite for the next ten years 
without chipping, cracking or peeling. 

Ask your nearest school supply dealer 
now or write us for information 







Member N.S.S./ 


ENDUR PAINT COMPANY, INC. 


75 North Street, Salem, Mass. 


Eyes wander and unrelated thoughts 











6-COMPARTMENT PLASTIC TRAYS 


Serve More People FASTER and Better! 


T LAST! Beauty comes into’ the cafeteria as science comes 
into the tray, These light weight, eye-appealing compart- 
ment trays, in your choice of five exquisite pastel colors, invite— 
and increase the appetite! You eat right off the tray! Scientifically 
divided for a balanced diet with six proper size compartments for 
portion control and to prevent different foods from running to- 
gether. So—less dishes to handle—less breakage—longer life hese 
colorful food service trays also speed up the line in serving and 
save time and fatigue in washing. Easy to clean—easy to STACK. 


Yet plastic ware is only ONE of the $0,000 items of EQUIPMENT, 
FURNISHINGS, AND SUPPLIES sold by DON for your economy, 
efficiency and better service; in fact, everything from the range to 
the napkins and toothpicks—and on everything: SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED! 

Write Dept. 16 for a DON salesman to call! 

He can belp you set up your school lunch 

program, His experience can be a valuable aid. 


EDWARD DON & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 16 


Miami 32 Minneapolis 1 
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a 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 








. LOOKS SANITARY 
‘ eoelS SANITARY 


e 

. BEAUTIFULLY PRODUCED in highest quality vitreous 
china and chrome, this newest HAWS Drinking Fountain 

‘ is ideal for schools...or wherever a common source of 

1“ refreshing drinking water is needed—for work or play. 







Remember, all HAWS Drinking Fountains offer the utmost 
in sanitation...combined with trouble-free operation. 


e WRITE for the newest HAWS catalog, today! 


“DRINK PROPERLY” posters available— 
(please specify quantity) 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET CO. 


1443 FOURTH STREET Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 


Agents and Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities 





impersonal, architecturally correct, 
ACORN “‘in-a-wall”’ Folding Gates keep 
evening crowds neatly channeled into 
auditorium or gymnasium, away from 
unused classrooms. The evening over — 
gates fold into small flush cabinets. No 
fuss, no bother! Complete, dignified 
security! An ACORN gate for any require- 
ment. See Sweet's Architectural File, or 
write for new catalog TODAY. 


Acorn Wire and Iron Works 
5912 South Lowe Avenue, Chicago 21, Illinois 





(IMustrated above) Acorn “‘in- 
a-wall” folding fe unit. 
Diagram shows half of unit 
compactly folded into wall 
cabinet. 
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1. EXCEPTIONAL DURABILITY — Gold Seal Nairn Inlaid Linoleum 2, HANDSOME APPEARANCE — The rich, restful beauty of this 
(%” burlap back) as in this handsome corridor installation, will stand very finest inlaid linoleum is apparent even in this black-and-white 
up for years unter the roughest, toughest kind of day-in-and-day-out classroom illustraiion. Jr is easy to maintain and it will continue to 
school use imaginable. look like new for a long time to come 


Hopeville School, 
Waterbury, Conn 
Architect 

Fredrick L. Mayers, AIA 
Stamford, Conn 
Contractor 

Frank P. Goodwin Co 
New Haven, Conn. 


a TRUE RESILIENCE — Gold Seal Nairn Inlaid Linoleum is quiet 
W t e mo ern and comfortable underfoot. No foot fatigue. No clatter, even under 
the daily stampede of thousands of restless young feet. 


Hopeville School 
chose famous 
Gold Seal 


Nairn Inlaid Linoleum 


4, REAL ECONOMY — This linoleum is easy on any budget because 
of all the advantages it’ delivers throughout its long life. No trick at 
all to keep it looking bright and beautiful for years on end. 


® 


FLOORS 


S. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED — The famous Gold Seal guar- \ y and 

antees satisfaction or your money back. Get full details on this fine Xx ‘A WALLS 

product. For A.I.A. File Folder 23J, write Architects’ Service Depart- oe 

ment, Congoleum-Nairn Inc. CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., Kearny, N. J. © 1953 
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Teaching is 





Photographed in Dearborn Public Schools, Dearborn, 1 


with HORN folding stages! 


Education ‘‘comes to life’ for children 

when they use a stage for skits, speeches, ee ee 
assemblies. Portable Horn Folding Stages 
increase classroom usefulness, make 
learning fun, teaching easier. 










Easy to open—completely 
portable, on roller-bearing roll- 
ers, Horn Folding Stages are easy 
to move, easy to open for use in 
any room. Sturdy steel under- 
structure provides solid founda- 
tion. Locking action keeps stage 
stable, adjusts to uneven floors. 


Easy to store—Stages fold 
compactly when not in use. A 
stage that extends to 11 feet 4 in- 
ches, folds, stores in 2514 inches. 
Horn Folding Stages are avail- 
able in standard widths, 15 and 
24 inch heights and depths up to 
35 feet. Write today for brochure 
and full information about the 
only portable folding stage. 





OUL. SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION OF 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY «+ 623 SO. WABASH, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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IN CALDWELL COUNTY, KENTUCKY, 


Superintendent Clifton Clift 
selects G-E TEXTOLITE’* topped school desks 


a 


ir “ 











Textolite topped desks made by Irwin Seating Company 


fe destructive tendencies of children are completely curbed by 


G-E Textolite desk tops. They are mar and scuff-proof — cannot TEXTOLITE 
be stained by ink, paint, pencil or crayon marks — cannot be < 
gouged or pitted. Your desks stay showroom new when topped with Mar and scuff proof 


Stainless 
Wears like iron 
Smooth and hard, they provide an ideal writing surface that Cleans like glass 


G-E Textolite. 


encourages neatness and better housekeeping by pupils. The variety Near perfect light reflectance 
Reduces maintenance costs 


of patterns and colors available gives many decorating opportuni- 
Cuts down cleaning time 


ties and adds to classroom cheerfulness and color. 
Encourages neat work 


G-E Textolite is also available in sheet stock for re-surfacing Aveiichio In © wide. venes 
old desks and adding many years to their usefulness. For installa- of wood grain patterns and 
ds G colors, including a pattern 
developed especially for use 
in schools, 


tion information, write your nearest Roddiscraft warehouse. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 








NATIONWIDE Roddiscraft WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


Cambridge 39, Mass. ® Charlotte 6, N. C. ® Chicago 32, Ill. y 

Cincinnati 4, Ohio @ Cleveland 4, Ohio ® Detroit 14, Mich. 

Kansas City 3, Kan. ® Los Angeles 58, Calif. © Louisville 10, Ky. 

Marshfield, Wis. © Miami 38, Fia. © Milwaukee 8, Wis. © New 

Hyde Park, L. I., N. Y. © New York 55, N. Y. © Port Newark 5, RODDIS PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
N. J. © Philadelphia 34, Pa. © St. Lovis 16, Mo. © San Fran- Marshfield, Wisconsin 


cisco 24, Calif. © San Leandro, Calif. 
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Smithfield High Schoot Smithfield, Virginia fh cg Township School... $ rtsville, Pa. New Middletown School......... Mahoning ‘City, Oh 
Bayfield High School Bayfield, Wisconsin ackson Grade School... : Green y, Wisconsin Marion Junior High School. . .. Marton, tllinoi 
Swanzey Elementary Schaol Swanzey, New Hampshire sone School Addition. . Saco, Maine Dwight School come», Needham, Massachuset 
Wenatchee Junior College Wenatchee, Washington Lincoln Elementary Shad. Willoughby, Ohio —Nativity Church School... Cincinnati, Ohi 
Jordan High School Addition Jordan, New York Cook County High School. Grand Marais, innesota Sharp ntary School... .. Jackson, Michiga 
High School Addition Cambridge, Minnesota Dike School Addition... : ; Pg lowa Salem School... . » . Salem, Wisconsi 
South Grade School Glencoe, Ilinois Forest Elementary School, . © Ypsilanti .  $t. Ann's School. “New Bedford, Massachusett 
Ellen Bigelow School Athol, Massachusetts Brilliant High School... . eg aie Fairview School. .... Skokie, Ilino# 
Grade School Ankeny, lowa Abington High School ...... Abin on, Massachusetts ee mg Elementary School... .Jackson, Michiga 
Pleasant View Elementary School a Maryland Forest Road School Addition. CaGr vaeie Park, Illinois we. ie Sehoeh 65 Madison. Township, Ohi 
Stout Elementary School... Clark City, Indiana St. Mary's Parochial School St. Marys, Pa. Sauk ‘City ade School........ Sauk City, Wisconsi 







Armagh Brown High School Mifflin City, Pa. McGraw Cent. School Addition Meth, aed York — Edsel Ford School... Ber canater. Michiga 
St. Paul's School. Akron, Ohio Versailles High School ‘ . Versailles, Ohio Keystone Consolidated School... __. . Keystone, low 
St. Mary's School Waukesha, Wisconsin School Bui : 

Clark School Addition Webster Groves, Missouri Goodman ¢ » 
Colored Elementary School Boydton, Virgini Murlin Hei \ 














































= gt _ ao Washingto . ag Stre : mm 
illcrest Schoo! West Milford, New Jersey y Cross 

Dester High Schoo Genter waine s Jetesons = MERE’S PROOF OF LEADERSHIP...... 
Washington School Lebanon, Pa. Butler Tow Y 

Westview Elementary School Zanesville, Ohio Lanark Hig 

Public School District 29 Addition Ceylon, Minnesota Groton Sch : 

Grade School District 46 .. Grays Lake, Hlinois Elementary : a 

Whittier Primary School Bay City, Michigan Mechanical Engineering Bidg. ... State Pa. Quincy Elementary School... . 

Bettendorf High School . , Bettendorf, lowa Dayton Street bones . Newark, Neve 

Elemintary School Burre, Massachusetts weeny) —_ _..... Butier County, Obio- Elementary School... ... 


Unit A, Columbus High Schoo!..__ Columbus, indiana Addition es ae 


_ | 


x sg 
Wauwatosa Wisconsin 

Mildred, Pa. 
_.. Bothel, Washington 
Dominic School. . _ .. Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Jude Church and School New York, New York 
bon Falls High School. Lisbon Falls, Maine 
Cou School. - .. Trenton, New Jersey 
Mary's Schoo!............ .Greenwood,. Wisconsin 


.. In Experi 


Canton, Ohio 
Lockport, Illinois 
"Decatur, Michigan 
Hartford, Wisconsin 
Sidney, Ohio 
Spokane, Washington 
. Mountainside, New Jersey 
Elgin, iMinois 


ig School 2 
rnpike School - 
thel High School . 


Hemmeter School 

Elementary School 

Renton Senior a 

Lawhead Eleme: a5 
Oak Ridge School Addition. . 
Catawsa School 

Elementary School. 

Wayne Central School District 1. 


Reardon, Washington 
Ontario, New York 
. Morrow, Ohio 
_Ossineke, Michigan 
t. .Port Leyden, arn 
_.. Swanton, Ohio 
Frederick, Mar land 


ay Algonquin, Illinois 
Montgomery, Ohio 

Me iilsion jassachusetts 
_. Whiteland, Indiana 


Onsted, Michigan 

... Toledo, Ohio 
Athens, Michigan 

ie mtb Indiana 
timore, Maryland 

fon Rivers, Wisconsin 
Staten island, New York 
Washington, D. C. 


Hagerstown High School. 
Northwood Elementary School. . 
Washington High School. 

St. Joseph Hill Academy... 
School of the Assumption, . 

St. Paul Union High School... St. Paul, Oregon 
Tipton School. Tipton, lowa 
wyoming Park High Se School. . Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Gettysburg High Darke City, Ohio 
Thomas Jefferson Seine se Moline, lilincis 
St. John’s Evangelical School... Red wing. Minnesota 
Pittman Square School. ey ty, Indiana 
Leedom Elementary School . . Chester Pike, Pa. 
Richardson Elementary School.... . Washington, 0. ¢. 
Waidport Grade School... .. Waildport, Oregon 
Oakdale Christian School Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Georgetown High Schoot fgetown, Indiana 
Grade School Pengilly, na 
Lucy Diggs Slowe School Washington, D 

¢ Edison School Dayton, Obs 
Community High School ; Morris, Hlinois 
Spencerport Central School 1. Spencerport, New York 
Walworth Public School Walworth, Wisconsin 
Junior High School North Mankato, Minnesota 
High’School Addition. , Dover, Pa. 
Brandeis University Waltham, Massachusetts 
Yachats Grade School. . Yachats, Oregon: 
Mead School Addition, .. 
Central Junior High School... 
Jeromesville School 

Browne Junior High School 
Alexander Graham Bell School 
Huff School Addition. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Leavenworth Leavenworth, Washington 
Morrison Community High Scheol. . . Morrison, Iilinois 
Fairview Elementary School Dayton, Ohio 
Anna Burdick School Washington, D. C. 
So. Onondaga Central School. So. Onondaga, New York 
Delton Elementary School Delton, Michigan 
Waterford School . Waterford, Wisconsin 
Central Elementary School Shelby, Ohio 
St. Mary's School Worthington, Minnesota 
Pennsylvania College for Women Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Boyleston Elementary School Boyleston, illinois 
St. Joseph School Haverhill, Massachusetts 
Lincoln Ave, School Orchard Park, New York 
St. Margaret Mary South Euclid, Ohio 
Little Flower School Great Mills, Maryland 
Montrose Elementary Schoul... O'Hara Township, Pa. 
St. Michael's School Richviile, Michigan 
Tioga School . . .Bensonville, itlinois 
St. Patrick's School . Pasco, Washington 
Oak Street School New Boston, Ohio 
Oakmont Elementary School. Oakmont, Pa. 
Shear Elementary School . ....Redford, Michigan 
St. Simeon’s Parish School......... Bellwood, Illinois 
Emerson School Springfield, Ohio 
Akron School Akron, Michigan 
Panama Central School .. Panama, New York 
Hazelwood School Neward, Ohio 
Woodrow Wilson School Port Huron, Michigan 
Wolf Lake High School Wolf Lake, Illinois 
Lynnewood Elementary School. Montgomery City, Pa. 
Grade School Neosho, Wisconsin 
Kenwood School, Clark nittaes . Springfield, Ohio 
Wever School ..,. Pontiac, Michigan 
High School Addition Batavia, Illinois 
Mt. Healthy High School Mt. Healthy, Ohio 
Hingham School Addition Hingham, Massachusetts 
Jordan Grade School Monroeville, Pa. 
Dalrymple Albion, Michigan 
Regina High School... South Euclid, Ohio 
Grant N. Britten School .. West Chester, Illinois 
Willis and LeBarron Schools.... 
Glenmont Elementary School 

St. Cecelia’s School 

Newport Elementary School. . 
North Side Public School 
Waverly Community High School 
Edgefield Elementary iSchool 
Andrews School 

Penfield Central School No: | 
Lebaron School Addition 
Plain Center School . . 

St. Michael's School 


Is Grade School 
kport Township High School. . 
tur Elementary School 
. Killian’s School. a 
No. 1 Elementary School 
ma Vista School... .. 
mentary School. .... 
th Junior High Schoo 
ew Prides Corner School . Westbrook, Maine 
John's Parochial School.... ..... . Bellefonte, Pa. 
hington School.......2. Janesville, Wisconsin 
dwig School Lockport, tlinois 
dgeville School .. Ridgeville, Ohio 
rest Junior High School... .... Willow Run, Michigan 
ramount School Site..,...... Paramount, California 
ffman School East Moline, Illinois 
entary School . Kiel, Wisconsin 
nior High School South Portland, Maine 
mos Harrison School yr mee New Jersey 
iloh School Richiand County, Ohio 
urth St. School. .... East Moline, tlinois 
fferson Elementary Center. . Jefferson Borough, Pa. 
ion Free High School... Kenosha County, Wisconsin 
ipio School Addition Republic, Ohio 
estmore School Lombard, Illinois 
orge Washington School. . : Morristown, New Jersey 
mentary School Waterville, Maine 
gan School..... Bethe! Borough, Pa. 
maculate Conception School. ... Ravenna, Ohio 
andard School District... Oildale, California 
wood School............. Traverse City, Michigan 
nior High School DeKalb, lilinois 
liview School Menlo Park, California 
land Seminary High School... Poland, Ohio 
ancis DeSalles School. .....Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
shington Grade School Lodi, New Jersey 
. Wendelin’s School Carrick, Pa. 
easant View School Plain Township, Ohio 
k Grove School Decatur, Illinois 
ngress School. . Sturgis, Michigan 
int School District 1 ; Laona, Wisconsin 
try Elementary School Perry, Ohio 
anklin School Spokane, Washington 
ng City Union High School King City, California 
st Hills School, . Roslyn Long Island, New York 
ange Village Schoo!... Pepper Pike, Ohio 
. Ignace School No. } St. Ignace, Michigan 
ss Park School ecatur, Illinois 
tlong School.......... . Herlong, California 
rma High School , Parma, Ohio 
owne School Spokane, Washington 
uth Lyon Elementary School. South Lyon, Michigan 
ntennial Junior High School. Decatur, Illinois 
well Grade School Lowell, Wisconsin 
rnet Hill Grade School Livingston, New Jersey 
stile Shannon Grade School... Castle Shannon, Pa. 
throp School Painesville, Ohio 
ystal Lake High School. Crystal Lake, Illinois 
ar School Saginaw City, Michigan 
uthwest School Gilroy, California 
. Joseph School ' .. Lyons, Wisconsin 
arvey High School......... Painesville, Ohio 
ossville Grade School Crossville, Ilinois 
icker School Saginaw, Michigan 
snfield Elementary School Litchfield, Ohio 
erman School P . Madison, Wisconsin 
int Stephens School... Saginaw, Michigan 
Bk Hill High Addition. aa Oak Hill, Ohio 
blic School District No.4...... Hawley, Minnesota 
orewood School . Seattle, Washington 
avia High School Colfax, flinois 
brwood View School. . ; .»- Norwood, Ohio 
ntana High School . Fontana, California 
est Side Elementary School. Madison, Wisconsin 
ttle Avenue School Castle Shannon, Pa. 
ake Upper and Lower Schools. Hopkins, Minnesota 
hnsburg Central School North Creek, New York 
rthridge Elementary School Northridge, Ohio 
Paul School Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
liloh Elementary School. Shiloh, Pa. 
iarcliff School cs Seattle, Washington 
dway School District Fellow, California 
prley School Addition. . Saginaw, Michigan 
bith College Hill School North College Hill, Ohio 
rmham School, . Cicero, illinois 
Iton Grade Sehoot Milton, Wisconsin Avon Community School. 
brth Junior High School. . Downey, California Assumption School 
chigan jg er Seminary Saginaw, trom Mt. Carmel Elementary School 
mentary Schoo! Shepherdstown, Pa. Wauconda Township High School 
rliste Hi Porm : Carlisle, Ohio Stow High School. 
ine Savior High School Milwaukee, Wisconsin West Aurora High School. . 
Willibrords School. Chicago, Illinois Oxford School 
ade School Building Jackson, Minnesota Holmes School Addition. . 
wis and Clark School. Richland, Washington Lincoln School 


Rock Island, Minois 
Jeromesville, Ohio 
Washington, D.C. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Pontiac, Michigan 

. Glenmont, Maryland 
Bartelso, Illinois 
Newport, Washington 
Albion, Michigan 
Waverly, Illinois 
Stark County, Ohio 
Holliston, Massachusetts 
Pentield, New York 
Pontiac, Michigan 

Stark City, Ohio 
Pinconning, Michigan 
Avon, Hlinois 

Lawrence, Massachusetts 
Mt. Carmel, Ohio 
Wauconda, Illinois 
Stow, Ohio 

Aurora, Hlinois 
Oxford, Michigan 
Warrenville, tlinois 
Winona, Minnesota 
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White Bear Lake, Minnesota 
Villa Park, tlinots 
Sunbury, Ohio 
Park, Michigan 


' 
t 


Webster School... 
Villa Park Junior High School 
Big Walnut School... . 


Tata choo! ' 


Coalinga, California 
Royal Oak, Michigan 
_ chica, IHinois 


CONSIL nton 
' 


a 


unset Intermediate School 
att School. . 
thevan Hig h School 


Mead, Washington’ 


Huntington Woods, Syren 
_ Indian Indiana 

Friends Academy. . North Dartmouth, usetts 
Stenardson Strasberg School... Shelby County, Ulinois 
St. Anthony's School. . ; Lorain, Ohio 
Home Economics Building. Burlington, Vermont 
Student Center. Arhagton, Texas 
Holy Rosary Addition... Rochester, New Hampshire 
Strawberry Hill School. East Norwalk, Connecticut 
Maplewood Elementary School. . leveland, Ohio 
Scott School. . "Melrose Park, tilinois 
Camden 0 Elementary School... Camden, Tennessee 
South School. Peabody, Massachusetts 
Homer Community School. . Homer, Michigan 
Brunswick Elementary School... Brunswick, Mar land 
High School. . ‘ hi 
Lakeview Elementary ‘School - 
Littleton School. 
D.C. bag oe High ‘School. . 


Dabney 
Sptviorgh High School 
School Office Building... 
Public SchootNo. 4 _...... Indianapolis, indiana 
Egremont Ave. School Pittsheld, assachusetts 
Columbia caer -, ..,. Lorain City, Ohio 
prema si High .. Bladensburg, Maryland 
Pathology Bui epee Memphis, Tennessee 
Blackstone Sc’ Figg Mendota, Illinois 
Utley School. . Flint, Michigan 
Hillsboro Elerhentary School. Hillsboro, New Hampshire 
Lincoln Elementary School 3 Lisbon, Ohio 
Grade and Hi School nadine ; Serena, tihnois 
Shawano High School Shawano, Wisconsin 
Rye Elementary School... Rye, New York 
Medes very See ere? School. Bethesda, Maryland 
Mun Hobart, Indiana 
Paseo School . Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Lexington School. Lexington, Ome 
Elementary Schoo! Addition Midlothian, Ilinois 
11th District School.. Nashville, Tennessee 
Wollaston School Quincy, Massachusetts 
St. Paul's School. . Concord, New Hampshire 
St. Thomas More School... Cleveland, Ohio 
Hayes Township School.......... Harrison, Michigan 
Woodmont School Addition..... Nashville, Tennessee 
Taconite Grade School... Taconite, Minnesota 
Siren Consolidated School. . Siren, Wisconsin 
Gym and Field House... . Grand Forks, North Dakota 
Shurtleff School .... Revere, Massachusetts 
St. Christopher's School. Columbus, Ohio 
School for Ursuline Sisters. Bethesda, Maryland 
Henry Evans High School. Hobart, Indiana 
Scanion School... Scanlon, Minnesota 
Monroe Township School. Laurel, Ohio 
Elementary School. . . Medical Lake, Washington 
High School Osage, lowa 
Wayland Central High School Wayland, New York 
Hollywood Elementary School Berwyn, Maiyland 
St. Patrick's School Sparta, Wisconsin 
Sevierville High Schooi Sevierville, Tennessee 
Arlington High School Arlington, Oregon 
Sacred Heart Addition Grand Forks, North Dakota 
Painesville Nursery School , Lake County, Ohio 
St. Luke Parish School St. Paul, Minnesota 
St. Christopher's School Midlothian, Ilinois 
Central Lutheran School St. Paul, Minnesota 
Mason Grade School . _; Beaverton, Oregon 
St. Joseph's Parochial Rawlins, Wyoming 
Grace Lutheran Church School Fargo, North Dakota 
Miller Consolidated School Seneca, tilinois 
Concord Elementary School, Concord Township, Ohio 
St. Mary's School Ottumwa, lowa 
Merrill Junior High School, Denver, Colorado 
Lincoln School Addition Highland, Indiana 
St. Paul's School Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan 
Wheeling Union Grade School. Wheeling, West Virginia 
Field House Laramie, Wyoming 
Corvallis Public Schools Corvallis, Oregon 
Milledgeville High School Milledgeville, Illinois 
Assumption Church School St. Paul, Minnesota 
Webster School Red Oak, lowa 
Harrison School Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Grandville Elementary School Grandville, Michigan 
Queensbury High Addition Warren City, New York 
Edison School Rock Island, tllinois 
Kingsville School Kingsville Township, Ohio 
Eliot School »St. Louis Park, Minnesota 
Stonewall Jackson High Charleston, West Virginia 
St. Francis School Roy, Oregon 
nee Schoo! Annex Seekonk, Massachusetts 
lidated School Minooka, Siinois 
eae veh School Coventry, Onto 
Terrell Jr. High School Washington, D: C. 
Lyncourt School Addition Syracuse, New York 
School Addition Springtield, Minnesota 
Fifth St. School Charieroi, Pa. 
Gym and Shop Building Spencer, lowa 
Grant Junior High School Denver, Colorado 
Elementary School Sharon, Massachusetts 
Alexander Hamilton Grade School Moline, Ilinots 
Johnstown School Johnstown, Ohio 
Springarn High School Washington, D.C 
West Side Grade School Springfield, Oregon 
Edward L. Brown School Denver, Colorado 
Purdue University Hammond, (Indiana 
Clark School Swampscott, Massachusetts 
Solon High School Cuyahoga County, Ohio 
Washington Elementary School. Rochester, Minnesota 
Elementary School. _. Sumnet, lowa 
Tess Corners Grade School. Tess Corners, Wisconsin 
St. Michael's School Swansea, Massachusetts 
Maizeland School. Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Junior High School Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
Nimisila School Nimisila, Ohio 


“ral 


JL ; 

. Littleton, New Hampshire 
Schofield, Wisconsin 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Newton, lowa 
Climax, Colorado 





Mukwanago, Wisconsin 
New Lebanon, Ohio 
Bunker Hill, titinois 

. Romulus, Michig: 


Norris Foundation School 
Johnsville School, 
Bunker Hill School. 

uniot High Schoo 


West C wea ‘ 
Pavey elementary bee 
Gece ih hal 
2 mmu 
w Grade School 


Gertead School . 
Shirley Hills Elementary School. 
Huron Junior High School... 


. Washington School, 4" 
Loveland ‘High School 
Freeland School 


East Side Grade School 

Mainsville Elementary School. . 

South Side oer gaat School 

Komarak School 

Deer Patk School..... 

West Side Grade School. 

Alameda Junior High School. a 

C. M. Russell School..." 

McKinley School ae 

Onarga High School Addition... 

Acmistead Gardens School... _, 

Gettysburg High School. 

East Elementary School. 

Franklin Se Addition... 

Elementary School Building. 

St, Francis of Assisi ; 
Accokeek Elementary School... . 

Eugene Field School : 

Sharp Elementary School. 

Souih Elementary epoca 

Co! High School 


Haw 
Maine Township High Schoo! Bs 
Cortheli Schoot 


Junior High School. . 
Dayton Elementar 
St. Kevin's Sc 
Fern Wilson School. 
Eaton Elementary School 
Jefferson School Addition |. 
Central High School. . Fe 
Kearsley Agricultural, School... 
+ peg or Se BS 
Hines School Addition. . 

St. John Lutheran School. 
Hi Addition. . 
Fiat Rock High School. . 

esinger School 
Loucks School Addition. ... 
Eaton High School. 
MacArthur Elementary 
St. Helena School. . 
Colfax Elementary School. . 
Washington Carver School. 
Polo Grade School a 
Nannie Lee Frayser Addition. 
Euclid Elementary School... 
St. Patrick's School. . Whiti 
Grade School... ae 
Grade School... 
New High School 
Grade School Addition 
Elementary School... 
Frankfort Village School. : 
Logan School. ; 
Chewelah High School. q 
Homestead School. . = 
Prophetstown Grade School. , 
Marshall Grade School 
Elementary School... 
St. Patrick's School 
St. Mary's Academy. . 
Hickory Grove School. . Wau 
Elementary School 
Eau Clair School 
Robert E. Lee School, . 
Junior High Schoot 
McDaniel Elementary School - 
Holy Maternity Parish School. 
Hyndman Londonderry bese. 946 
Upson Sc ; 
St. Mary's School. “hi 
Rantoul | tiansaes School. 
St. Robert Sellar ES 
Parochial Grade Schoo! 

+. Theresa School . 
Si Suzanne School, 
tona School. . 
Carson Elementary School _ 
St. Thomas Seminary, 
Administration Bidg. Addition. 
Liberty Drive Elémentar 
Mountain Home Grade 
New Dononiany Se School oh 18. 
Horace M 
wouter School 
Medical Building Addition. Ch 
Elementary School 
Grandview School 
Holy Trinity High School 
Harborcreek High School. 
Shawnee Elementary School 
Lincoln Park School... 
Jefferson School... pest: 
Austin High School... . ... 
North Side Grade School... 
~ ag LaGrange Elem. 

aide Davis School... 
Manheim School 83... ._.. 
Schoot Addition... .;, 
Coe College Chapel. 


UNIT VENTILATOR INSTALLATIONS 


St. Stanislaus School 

Culver Grade School... .. 
Hillcrest School... ..... 

Ha PPR eee 





t 


eves “California School & uilding Malton “Champlin, Minne ig indenwood Elementary Schoc k, Virginia — 
Sc 0 a y 


y School... of ton, Ohio ~—- High School Cedar Falls, oes : chool . ae 
Echool "Andover, Stsesachuvetts Bell mn School Bellevue, Michigan Winde School , Ohi $ Ue ee f 
y New Miami School. . . rae New Miami, 0 


School. . _ Charlestown, Ramsey, 
73% Bay va 4 M . Livermore Falls, Maine Elementary School... _Springettsbur Township, 
oi Glassboro, New 4 Hammond, New York Elementary School : Green tak ke, Wiscon: 
Blooming Prairie, Mir fy st No. Danube, Minnesota = Main Street School. : + Unrichsville 0 
hool Freeport, - Cedar Rapids, lowa South Junior High School. m in, Nitin 
Little Rock, Ar nia Elementary School... coors. Michigan Covert Elementary School ye Michiy 
Crowley, Lo 
i sss West‘ 
Ame 


rs 
Casper, Wyoming oa % 
{ Bismarck, North Dakota se = 
igh School... Liberty, Pa. Ser 
oul Bay City, Michigan ene . ‘ 
School Hanover, New Hampshire ———— : " = s 


Hamden, Connecticut 
Beatrice, Nebraska 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 


Anderson, Indian fe : : 
Cranston, Rhode Islan ° 2 Canton Elementary School. — Canton, Ohio — Orphir School District 235 Triumph, Ilini 
/ a “man School Kirkwood, Missouri Elementary School Muir, Michi 
Richmond, Virginia Nordheim School..............., Oshkosh, Wiscon 
F r “Hillside, New Jersey ‘St. Bernard School. Wabash, India 
nl _ Ue pe  ‘gton School Addition.... North Windham, Maine Jeanne D'Arc School well, Massachuse 
: ey School.........:....Walla wan — _ St. Catherine’ $s Parish School. . . Toledo, 
School, Sioux Falls, South Dak 7 SS = emery Township School. . Ashland, Summitt Se _ Summitt, iting 
Fayetteville, Arkan @% ve Education Center. _ Duluth, smear New Lincoln School Building... Menominee, Michig 
Berkeley, Missa ae entary School Buildings. Davenport, lowa St. Paul's Parish School Valparaiso, India 
ar 94 J JSS sngill Elementary School Berkley, Michigan Rhinebeck Central School Rhinebeck, New Yo 
é : he East Chicago, Indiana Minster Grade School C 
, D AY hay snis Elementary School Dennis, Massachusetts | Franklin School Battle Creek, Michig 
Nashua, New Hampshir - Nis , >) <red Heart School Hubbard Woods, Illinois Roachdale, India 
East Pomorees,: New Jersey. ™ : 7A J) fhe \ddlietown High School Middletown, Maryland John Price School \ 
angor, Maine et i 3t. Mathias School. . .Youngstown, Ohio _Little Flower School 
Salt Lake City, Utah ." ; E . Our Lady of Lourdes School... . Kansas City, Missouri Oxford School. , 
Buffalo, New York ‘ Franklin School...... .sees+. Richmond, Virginia St. Joseph Grade School St. Joseph, ilint 


nool.. Rapid City, South Dakota >. * A ; New Elementary School. York County, Pa.’ Millwood Willow School Millwood, Washingt 
Colorado State Reform School. . Buena Vista, Colora 


Bc hoo! . Brentwood, Missouri Fors S. Dik 7 r Nankin School.............s0cee- Ashland City, Ohio 
Arlington, Virgina Parocs Lp ; ving South School District No. 1 Monroe, Wisconsin West Chester Township School Porter, India 


ool, , Randoiph, Utah Grade ain! 7 : a3 vakota Greenwood Elementary School. Greenwood, New York New Boswell School Building. . 
Allouez, Wisconsin —- Richardson r. e £ NG G\* *x, Delaware Old Town High School Old Town, Maine | Home Elementary School Stickney, Iilin 
ddition Lewiston, Pa.  Sandystone Walpaca ~ ~cayton, New Jersey Twisp Elementary School Twisp, Washington Milan School... ..............-.05-, Milan, O 
yf Akron, Ohio Elementary School Bar Harbor, Maine Elementary School Laurelton, New Jersey McKinley School Battle Creek, Michig 
y School Lewisburg, Pa South High School Shop Salt Lake City, Utah St. Edward’s School Ashland, Ohio | Mahomet Grade School Mahomet, Illin 
Adrian, Minnesota Chenango Valley School. Chenango Bridge, New York Lakeside School Duluth, Minnesota Washington Township School........Centerville, 0 
Chicago, Illinois High School Addition Webster, South Dakota Garfield School. . . Davenport, lowa Collidge School Maynard, Massachuse 
Stockton, California St. Mary's School DePere, Wisconsin Airport Community ae School....Carleton, Michigan Webster School Plymouth, India 
High School Arlington, Virginia Pennsylvania Bernville School Bernville, Pa. St. Stanislaus School East Chicago, Indiana Pardeeville, Wiscons 
0 Tucson, Arizona North Main St. School... Ada, Ohio St. Brendon School Dorchester, Massachusetts McArthur High School McArthur, 0 
Sante Fe, New Mexico —- Grade Schoo! Bottineau, North Dakota Herbert Hoover School. ..... Redwood City, California Central Grade School 
School Freeport, iilinois Blessed Sacrament School . Grand Island, Nebraska St. Mary's Elementary School.......Laurel, Maryland = Indiana Boys’ School 
Casper, Wyomin Holderness School Holderness, New Hampshire | George Mason School Addition... Richmond, Virginia Public School Addition 
: New Haven, Connecticu Mineral City High School Hawthorne, Nevada St. Francis College ‘Burlington, Wisconsin | Augustus Haley School Stickney, Illing 
¥ School Hawthorne, Nevada Grade School Hettinger, North Dakota Station Avenue School eer oy Clarksfield School Clarksfield, Oh 
Lisbon Falls, Maine Elementary School : Fort, Benning, Georgia Dover Area Elementary School... ‘ ke, Pa. Mingue Elementary. School. . . .Battle Creek, Michigé 
Salt Lake City, Ulah © Webster Grade School... Henryetta, Oklahoma _— Glens Falls High School Glens Falls, New York Palmyra “> School Palmyra, India 
Long Island, New York Milton Ave. School Chatham, New Jersey Trentwood School............Trentwood, Washington Stevenson Elementary Schoot ... Masury, O 
Anderson, indiana New Elementary School... . Bath, faine School No. 1. Little Falls, New Jersey Bluff View Grade School St. Clair County, Illino 
n Custer, South Dakota Woodrow Wilson School Salt Lake City, Utah New Student Union, University of Maine. Orono, Maine Melvindale High School. . .. Melvindale, Michig4 
Affton, Missouri Chautauqua School Chautauqua, New York Highland Junior High School Barberton, Ohio John J. Cory School. ..ss+e..Denyer, Coloraq 
of Cincinnati, Ohio Sherman Elementary School Sherman, Texas Elementary School Addition. .. Elbow Lake, Minnesota Colerain Township School. . Cincinnati, Oh 
School Arlington, Virginia Grade and High School Westhope, North Dakota | Fremont School Bay City, Michigan — Public School Welcome, Minneso 
Janesville, Wisconsin Hartford Elementary School Addition Hartford, Vt. Grade School.................... Des Moines, lowa Elementary School 
igh School, Lehman, Pa. St. Augustine School Providence, Rhode Island St. Therese School Dracut, Massachusetts Elementary School 
Akron, Ohio Holy Rosaty High School... Rochester, New Hampshire St. Benedict's School. . 1... . Evansville, indiana —St. Charles High School 
gh School Indianapolis, Indiana’ Winstead Schoo! Wilson, North Carolina Holy Redeemer School........ Kensington, Maryland Wayzata High School Wayzata, Minneso' 
6 Appleton, Minnesota Clarksburg Schoo! Clarksburg, New Jersey Jefferson School Jacksonville, ilinois | Grade School. Pelican Lake, Wiscons' 
fh School Phoenix, Arizona New Elementary School Brewer, Maine Pioneer Elementary School... Quincy, California New Carlisle High School New Carlisle, India 
Shiprock, New Mexico Murray School Murray, Utah High School ....DePere, Wisconsin Howard County High School... . Ellicott City, Maryla 
hoo! . Charleston, West Virginia Northside Elementary School Williston, North Dakota Washington Elementary School Barberton, Ohio Grade School istrict 140 Marengo, lilino 
Casper, Wyoming —_ Elmwood Franklin School Buffalo, New York New Virginia School... . i Rumford, Maine So. Elementary Grade School Martins Ferry, Oh 
hoot Bismarck, North Dakota Beadle School Addition Yankton, South Dakota Longfellow School “Spokane, Washington Sparta Grade School Addition Sparta, lilino 
Shelton, Connecticut Central Schoot East Hanover, New Jersey Galway Central School ..... Galway, New York Indian Hill School Cincinnati, Oh 
Conventry, Rhode isiand New Chem. Bidg., Bowdoin College Brunswick, Maine Upper Darby High School......... Upper Darby, Pa. McBain School McBain, Michiga 
Hackensack, New Jersey — Granite Junior High Schoo! Salt Lake City, Utah Minnetonka High School. . Excelsior, Minnesota Pewaukee Elementary School. . Pewaukee, Wisconsi 
Bethel, Maine Lincoln Elementary School Yankton, South Dakota West Independent Grade School... Des Moines, lowa _‘High School... Marengo, lilino 
dition Galva, Hlinots Dewey Elementary School Chillicothe, Missouri No. 9 School. . ...... Battle Creek, Michigan Elementary School Addition. .....Warroad, Minneso' 
School Salt Lake City, Utah High School Addition Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin Vogel School Evansville, Indiana Ohio State Training School. Marion, Oh 
School New Hartford, New York — Fiorham Park School Florham Park, New Jersey New Consolidated School ... Gardner, Massachusetts _Little Valley Schoo ... Little Valley, New Yo 
aol. . Rapid city, South Dakota Stevens Ave. Elementary Schoo! Portland, Maine Northside Elementary School. ... . Jacksonville, Iinois Jackson Grade School. . .. ...... Esterville, lo 
Schoo! adue, Missouri Elementary School Brockport, New York Nicholas Orem High School. ... . Hyattsville, Maryland Marquette Township School "Marquette, Michig 
Antigs, Wisconsin Wilson School. . Zanesville, Ohio Lincoln School iG Youngstown, Ohio Maple Heights High School Maple Heights, Oh 
mentary School Ligonier, Pa, Public School. , Battle Lake, Minnesota Porterville School Porterville, California St. John the Baptist School..... Plymouth, Wiscoasi 
hool Austin, Minnesota David Edwards School Ames, lowa Telford Borough School Telford, Pa. Roosevelt School South Holland, Iline 
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Salt Lake City, Utah Arkport Central School Arkport, New York Central Elementary School... ...., Berea, Ohio Jefferson Grade and High School. . Jefferson, lo 
col Albany City, New York Chehalis Sentor High School Chehalis, Washington Union Free High School....... Eatle River, Wisconsin Merrimac School... . . Merrimac, Massachuset 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota St. Valentine’s School Bethel Borough, Pa. Joseph Sears School......... Kenilworth, tilinois New Carpenter School. . .... Mansfield, Ohi 
hvol Nevada, Missouri Gettysburg School Dayton. Ohio Colon School Addition ... Colon, Michigan Bedford School Lambertville, Michiga 
Austin. Indiana High School Benson, Minnesota Wooster Township School. . Wooster, Ohio St. Mary’s School. . . Port Washington, Wisconsi 
Columbus, Wisconsin —_ North Elementary School, Franklin Park, tlinois St. Nicholas School. . Phi a Wisconsin Brown School. ..... Natick, Massachuset 
Adams County, Pa San Mateo Knolls School San Mateo, Califdrnia York Township High School........ Elmhurst, illinois. | Union Township School. .. Bargersville, Indian| 
Cleveland, Ohio St, Joseph's School Hammonton, New Jersey Bethel Tate School... . Bethel, Ohio independent School District 5... he Minnesoti 
Grafton, West Virgina Cheverus High School Portland, Maine Elementary School. -.... Cortland, New York Mary Dill Elementary School:....... . Cincinnati, Ohi 
choc! Big Piney, Wyoming Fifth Ave. Elementary School McKeesport, Pa. Jackson Elementary School... Elmhurst, iinois Sharp Corners School. . ; .... Skokie, tlino 
hh School Fargo, North Dakota St. Mary's School Independence, Missouri ~ Charles School... ..._...__.. Boardman, Ohio Lamber School Addition. .... . Keego Harbor, Michiga 
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oot =—s-: Wethersfield, Connecticut Bayfield High School Bayfield, Wisconsin hool : teptahs ee Marion Junior High School. .... Marton, Iilino’ 
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ition. Pawtucket. Rhode Island Wenatchee Junior College Wenatchee, Washington Lincoln Elementary by, von Nativity Church School...» ..... Cincinnati, Ohi 
Casper, Wyoming Jordan High School Addition Jordan, New York Cook County Hi ‘schol Grand agen innesota _ mentors: School...  ....Jackson, Michiga 
wough of Mt. Lakes, New Jersey High School Addition Cambridge, Minnesota Dike School Additio -..+......,, Dike, lowa Salem School.. » . Salem, Wisconsi 
Camden, Maine South Grade School Glencoe, Itlinois Forest cleoeaby ? School... $ psil St. rt $s School : New ot Massachuse 
ot Dugway. Utah Ellen Bigelow School Athol, Massachusetts Brilliant High School. AS Fairview School. .... Skokie, ttino# 
Newcastle, Wyoming Grade School Ankeny, lowa Abington High School. Abin lon, Massachusetts § McCulloch Elementary School... Jackson, Michi ai 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota Pleasant View Elementary School. Wheaton, Maryland Forest Road School Addition... range Park, Illinois Madison _ Madison Township, Ohi 
Pond, Missouri Stout Elementary School, . . Clark City, indiana St. Mary's Parochial School _ St. Marys, Pa. Sauk City Grade School......... Sauk City, Wisconsi 
my Culver, Indiana Armagh Brown High School Mifflin City, Pa. McGraw Cent. School Addition _ McGraw, New York Edsel Ford School... _,. Inkster, Michig: 
i Cheshire, Massachusetts St. Paul's School... Akron, Ohio Versailles High School Versailles, Ohio Keystone Consolidated School... _ Keystone, lo 
gi School Havana, tilinois St. Mary's School Waukesha, Wisconsin School Bui 
gh Riverdale, California Clark School Addition Webster Groves, Missouri Goodman ¢ », 
Hamburg, New York Colored Elementary School Boydton, Virgini Murlin Hei » 


School Riverdale, Maryland Asotin Grade School Asotin, Washingto’ School Str ‘ : 
{ York, Pa Hillcrest School West Millord, New Jersey’ Holy Cross 
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> Detroit Lakes, Minnesota Bettendort High School itendorf, iowe pevice Street . Newark, New paid 
Heyworth, illinois = Elementary School. Barre, Massachusetts Fairheld Township School _— County, Ohio 
Berkley, Michigan Unit A, Columbus High School.. _ Columbus, indiana School ition. 
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Daylight Walls of Thermopane at Holy Ghost Fathers Seminary, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Architect, Charles D. H » Farmington, Michigan. 


How to get spaciousness 
without buying space 





The space in your schoolrooms can be meesured in feet 
and its cost in dollars. But spaciousness is a feeling, and 
you can get it without enclosing unneeded space or 
spending extra dollars. See how this has been done in 
the room above. The clear glass Daylight Wall stretching 
from sill to ceiling opens the room into the world beyond. 

Notice how the room is flooded with natural daylight. 
This cuts down on glare and contrast which cause eye 
discomfort. And it saves on illuminating costs. Daylight 
Walls are economical to build (no masonry, lath, plaster 


or paint), economical to maintain (glass is easy to clean 
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THERMOPANE QUICK FACTS 


Thermopone insulating glass is widely 
and successfully used. Thermopane with 
Ly" of dry air hermetically sealed be- 
tween two panes has twice the insulat- 
ing valve of single giass. This minimizes 


| 

| 

! 

Two Pones of Gloss . 
chilliness, drafts and heat loss at win- | 
| 

I 

i 

| 

| 










pwr hfe sec dows ‘in winter, Thermopone cuts oir- 

condi costs by reducing the 
amount of heat entering during summer. 
lt cuts out 44% more noise than single 
glass, Write for Thermopone literature. 
Libbey Owens Ford Giass Company, 
4383 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 





Bondermetic (metal- 
to-glass) Seal * keeps 
air dry and clean 
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and doesn’t wear out). In the box below, you’ll find facts 
on Thermopane* insulating glass which cuts heating costs 
and adds to indoor comfort in winter. 

But most important, a Daylight Wall helps children to 
be happy; to see and enjoy the trees, the sky, the seasons. 
It banishes the cooped-up feeling that comes with walls 
that you can’t see through. 

If you’d like to read more authoritative facts on school 
lighting and construction, write for a copy of the booklet 
How to Get Nature-Quality Light for School Children. Libbey: 


Owens'‘Ford Glass Co., 4383 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, O, 
*® 


THERMOPANE ¢ PLATE GLASS «© WINDOW GLASS 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


- +» THAT LET YOU SEE 


Tuf-flex* Tempered Plate Glass 
Fiber-Glass 


OTHER L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* 


Tuf-flex Doors Safety Glass E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Giass 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





KenFlex colors shown; Bikini Blue, Desert Sand with Star theme tile, 


FIRST in Beauty, LAST in Maintenance... 
and ALWAYS best in year-in, year-out economy 


" ; me al, * . Rains " . 
13 YEARS’ UTY..and in perfect condition! Extra- 
heavy traffic (13,000,000 people) in 22-story office building 
has caused no appreciable wear on this elevator entrance floor 
tread. It’s KenFlex, made of Viny.ire Resins by Kentile, Inc., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


That's the record of flooring made of Vivytrre Brand Resins—in 
schools, hospitals, restaurants, office buildings, stores, factories, 
homes—in buildings of every kind. 

The brighter beauty of flooring by Kentile, Inc., made of 
VinyLitE Resins is sealed in... permanently protected by the 
smooth, non-porous surface that dirt just cannot penetrate. Mil- 
lions of rough steps of workmen, of energetic youngsters . . . will 
not scratch, mar, dent ox even noticeably wear that surface. 

Its cleanability cuts maintenance costs to the bone. Food, oil, 
grease, alcohol, and hundreds of other usually damaging agents 
do not harm flooring made of Vinytire Resins. Cleaning is easiest 
ever. Strong cleaning compounds, soaps, acid and alkali solutions 
are withstood. No waxing is needed to protect the tile, 

No matter where, specify tile or continuous flooring made of 
Viny.ite Brand Resins. You assure permanent beauty, lowest 
maintenance costs, and the greatest economy for years to come, 
For a list of suppliers write Dept. RF-84. 
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BAKELITE COMPANY, 4 Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [gj 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. 





HERE’S wey Nundreds of schoole 
USE St Charles CLASSROOM KITCHENS 





Lid and Tin File 





Hundreds of schools and colleges have 
chosen St. Charles Kitchens, custom- 
built of steel, as the equipment best 
suited to the needs of their Home Eco- 
nomics departments. 


Guided by the authoritative advice of 
their own Home Economists, these 
hundreds of school boards have seen the 
benefits that derive from classroom 
kitchens that retain in design, in color, 
and in convenience the familiar atmos- 
phere of America’s finest home kitchens. 


They have understood, too, the year- 
after-year economy of steel construction 
. the obvious advantages of custom- 
building that efficiently fits the unit 


For a fuller understanding of what St. Charles 
classroom kitchens can offer you, write for your 
free copy of Education for Living, a recently 
published study of St. Charles products and their 
application to the homemaking classroom. It is 
designed to assist you to invest wisely and 
economically in this important area of educa- 
tional equipment. 


kitchen to the space available... the 
benefits of careful planning with the 
practiced kitchen consultants that com- 
prise the St. Charles field staff... the 
flexibility that only St. Charles can 
offer, with its more than 200 basic stor- 
age units, special-purpose units and ac- 
cessories . . . the student stimulation that 
arises from careful color selection, pos- 
sible with St. Charles 12 decorator colors. 


These are the factors that have 
weighed so heavily in the wide accept- 
ance of St. Charles classroom kitchens. 
They are factors you should consider, in 
the selection of new equipment for your 
Home Economics Department. 








KITCHENS _ 





ST. CHARLES MANUFACTURING CO. 


1615 E. MAIN STREET 


“ ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 


custom built & steel 
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Looking Forward 


The Right Man and the Right Idea 


No everyone has free words of advice for the 
new United States Commissioner of Education, Lee M. 
Thurston. While he listens to suggestions attentively, he 
probably would appreciate even more a few extra dollars 
with which to run the U.S. Office of Education. Just be- 
fore his predecessor resigned, Congress cut the budget for 
the Office by more than 20 per cent. 

The combination of the right man and the right philoso- 
phy can do more than merely check the further disintegra- 
tion of the US.O.E. It can put this relatively small 
federal agency into a pivotal position in this country’s 
educational structure. The state superintendent from 
Michigan is uniquely qualified for the commissionership, 
and we think he has the right outlook. 

As former president of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, he speaks the language of state and 
local school administrators. As a former newspaperman, 
he has the know-how for effective public relations. 

In an exclusive article in The NATION'S SCHOOLS in 
January 1952, Dr. Thurston wrote: “The U.S.O.E. should 
make far greater use, in a cooperative relationship, of the 
several state departments of education, which are for the 
most part willing and even eager to help and have, after 
all, the constitutional responsibility.” It was this statement 
that Time magazine picked up in its issue of June 29, when 
it acclaimed President Eisenhower's nomination of Dr. 
Thurston. 

In his article in The NATION’S SCHOOLS, Dr. Thurston 
noted that criticism of the U.S.O.E. “more often is directed 
upon the tendency to do in Washington what can be done 
better in the states.” This criticism, applied to all federal 
government, is a major contention of the party now in 
power, so it's reasonable to expect that Commissioner 
Thurston will receive the sincere cooperation of the present 
administration. 

It will take longer and a “bit of doing” to gain the 
confidence of a Congress that, right or wrong, has looked 
upon the U.S.O.E. as being somewhat confused and diffused 
in its program and administration. But the fault is not 
all with the Office. With a staff already inadequate to 
fulfill its basic assignments and continuing services, the 
limited personnel has been shifted from one emergency job 
to another by congressional directives which frequently 
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failed to provide help or funds for the added administra- 
tive duties. 

Commissioner Thurston needs more than our “best 
wishes and good luck.” The morale of the Office is criti- 
cally low. Comptent people are seeking greater security 
and better working conditions elsewhere, promising new- 
comers had to be dismissed wholesale, and civil service lays 
a heavy hand on any drastic streamlining of the duties and 
status of those still on the pay roll. Yes, the new commis- 
sioner needs effective help from the teaching profession. 
But, first of all, he’s entitled to time to study the stituation 
and to set up his avenues of information to education 
and the public. 

You've accepted an extremely important but difficult 
challenge, Lee, but if anyone can solve it, you can. 


Small Districts Cheat the Child 


OW efficient can a school district be when it serves 
fewer than 500 pupils? It’s a pertinent question— 
pertinent in terms of costs and culture—because there are 
more than 58,000 such administrative units in the United 
States. 

More than 90 per cent of all the children in the public 
schools are in districts having 500 or more pupils enrolled. 
Yet these districts serving 500 or more pupils constitute 
only 11.4 per cent of all the public school administrative 
units. 

These new facts relative to the size and number of school 
administrative units have been compiled by the research 
division of The NATION’s SCHOOLS with the cooperation 
of state departments of education and the federal census 
bureau. Specifically, the survey shows that of the 66,216 
basic public school administrative units in this country, 
only 7574 have as many as 500 pupils enrolled. 

Obviously, there are some sparsely settled areas where 
a minimum enrollment of 500 is not feasible, but in the 
majority of cases each of these 58,642 districts could com- 
bine with one or more adjacent communities for more ef- 
ficient and economical administration, This situation varies 
greatly among states, with agricultural areas in the west- 
north-central states, such as Nebraska, Kansas and Iowa, 
especially in need of more consolidation. 

When these small districts try to provide a high school 
as well as an elementary school education, they have to 
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choose between (1) high per-pupil costs to provide credit- 
able instructional opportunities for a very small enrollment 
in the high school or (2) a sadly inadequate but less ex- 
pensive educational program for all the children in the 
community. Too often the call for help from the state 
has not been accompanied by a willingness on the part of 
small districts to set their own houses in order. 

The survival of small districts that lack both sufficient 
enrollment and taxing power to put on a good educational 
program often is attributed to community rivalry for foot- 
ball and basketball teams or to shortsighted local business 
interests. 

Whatever the cause, it’s the school child who gets 
cheated, and there doesn’t seem to be much that he can 


do about it. 


The New Orleans Fantasy 


teary board of education for the New Orleans public 

schools is toying with a fantasy that could be a night- 
mare. The dream is to build a 90 acre school village in 
the suburbs of the city. Approximately 15 per cent of 
the city’s public school children would be transported from 
the 244 square miles of slums near the heart of the city 
to an idealistic school village and playground 6 miles away. 

At first glance the plan looks like a plausible, economical 
solution to the public school problem in the slum districts 
of big cities. Architect Charles R. Colbert (and we take 
off our hat to him for the courage and originality of his 
idea, even though we can't endorse it) argues this way: 

1. The city will save more than $11,000,000 in land 
costs, 

2. It will save money in centralized school supervision, 
instruction, services and warehousing. 

3. It will receive revenue from the sale of downtown 
sites, 

The area from which the children would be transported 
to the suburban school village houses about one-third of 
the city's Negro public school children. It is a shack- 
blighted community known as “Back-A Town.” Site costs 
in this slum area, as is often true in large cities, are 
exorbitant. 

Planner Colbert says that it would cost as much for 
adequate sites for new schools in this crowded area as for 
the actual construction of the buildings. 

Financially, the plan is intriguing, but, from educational 
and sociological points of view, the proposal is unsound. 
In fact, the idea is just half a plan. If New Orleans would 
move all of “Back-A Town” to the suburban area—the 
whole community, with its housing, schools and other 
services and agencies—and build a total new environment 
for its slum citizens, that would be a different story. 

The Colbert plan denies most of the values of a com- 
munity school. It takes away from the community any 
practical utilization of school buildings by adults. It makes 
virtually impossible the cooperation of home and school, 
and it precludes the essential contact between parent and 
teacher. 

If the purpose of public education is merely to inculcate 
literacy, or primarily to regiment children into favorable 
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situations for learning the Three R’s, then some strong af- 
guments for the Village Plan are evident. 

But if the purpose of public education is to prepare 
citizens for democracy—to teach children to observe, un- 
derstand and help improve their environment—then the 
public schools of New Orleans cannot run away from their 
responsibility to “Back-A Town” by moving out, bag and 
baggage, to a pleasant spot in the country. 

The responsibility of New Orleans is to ali who reside 
in “Back-A Town,” not mererly to the school children. 
And its responsibility is to improve the entire community. 

And, in the long run, the fantasy may not be so prac- 
tical financially. Twice a day these children will have to 
be transported through congested areas of New Orleans 
for a round trip of 12 miles. The cost of equipment and 
services would be a major factor. Even more questionable 
is the time and the circumstances under which thousands 
and thousands of children would be hauled on buses. 

There’s another point of view, too, on the costs of site 
plans. Let's recognize that adequate site plans for good 
schools in “Back-A Town” could cost in the neighborhood 
of $11,000,000. But that $11,000,000, says one school of 
thought, should be looked upon as a capital investment. 
Sites in situations like these do not depreciate in value. 
It is seldom that a school district sells a site within a city 
for less than it paid for it originally. 

The purchase of sites, therefore, becomes a continuing 
investment with prospects of appreciation in value. This 
is an entirely different story from the cost of school build- 
ings, which rapidly depreciate in value. 

There are those who would say to New Orleans: Per- 
haps the purchase of land, even at the cost of $11,000,000, 
is NOt sO Outrageous an investment as it may appear. Ade- 
quate school sites as outdoor learning areas for these un- 
derprivileged children of the slums might be almost as 
valuable as the cost of the school building itself. 

New Orleans or any other big city cannot solve its 
slum problem by withdrawing from the community the 
institution that probably does more than any other single 
agency to lift the level of living in these blighted areas. 

Make the school an instrument and agency for helping 
children and all citizens to improve themselves and their 
own environment. Try to raise the level of the whole situa- 
tion—perhaps not so idealistically but at least so that home 
and school and community improve together. 


In the Year 1953 


M@*! of the people in the world have never seen a 

public library. Whole countries occupied by millions 
of people have not one public library worthy of the name, 
few trained librarians, no ‘tools’ in the language of the 
country, and few publications which the common people 
can read."—Everett N. PETERSON, head of the public 
libraries development of UNESCO, in Library Trends, Uni- 
versity of Illinois quarterly. 


Avs Liter 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 


AN has learned more about al- 

most every known subject than 
he has about himself. Therefore, 
human relationships still remain the 
great unexplored area in modern 
civilization. The entire world seems 
to be in an era in which men want to 
try the new, and as a result man tends 
to discard the old, either consciously 
or unconsciously. The humanities 
have suffered from this point of view, 
as illustrated by the amount of money 
that is being spent in research. 

In December the New York Times 
reported the result of a survey of 
funds being spent for research dur- 
ing the current academic year. Of 
$350,000,000 earmarked for research 
by educational institutions, $300,000,- 
000 is coming from the federal gov- 
ernment. Almost none of the amount 
appropriated by the federal govern- 
ment, and very little of the research 
funds available to the colleges from 
other sources, is being used in the 
fields of social science and the human- 
ities. For example, Cornell University 
is spending for research $14,850,000, 
in the natural sciences and $1,150,000 
in the humanities and social science. 
Princeton is spending $2,224,000 in 
the natural sciences and $423,000 in 
the humanities, while the University 
of Virginia is spending $611,260 on 
research in the natural sciences and 
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Public schools should teach religion as 
the greatest of the humanities; they 
should not, of course, teach sectarianism. 


Revitalized 


Teaching in the 


HUMANITIES 


HENRY 1. WILLETT 


Superintendent of Schools 
Richmond, Va. 


none on research in the field of hu- 
manities. 

After a preliminary investigation of 
this problem, a committee of the 
American Council on Education said: 

“It is becoming clear that these vgst 
funds for research are having signifi- 
cant effects, often unrecognized, upon 
the procedures and objectives of the 
institutions that receive them. The 
concentration of support on the physi- 
cal sciences, to the vital exclusion of 
the humanities and social sciences, 
may distort existing relationships 
among the various disciplines with re- 
gard to undergraduate and graduate 
instruction as well as to research.” 

The facts just recited appeared in 
an editorial of the Richmond News 
Leader. This editorial included the 
following quotation from Dean Ches- 
ter M. Alter of Boston University: 

“We need a recognition on the part 
of business and industry that basic 
research in humanities and social sci- 
ences may contribute to the future 
solution of some of the most impor- 
tant problems facing their organiza- 
tions, just as their technical problems 
have been solved in the past by scien- 
tific research.” 

A problem also exists on the second- 
ary level, where too little research is 
going on in any area, On this level 
we find a series of sometimes quiet 


and sometimes turbulent controversies. 
Perhaps the most damaging attitude 
becomes that of the humanities versus 
functional education, which includes 
all forms of vocational training, with 
the sciences appearing on either side 
or both sides of the argument. This 
situation is unfortunate because the 
natural sciences and humanities need 
each other, and our youths need both 
if they are to be prepared to live and 
make a living in today’s world. 

Science alone cannot solve the prob- 
lems of the world. In fact, the great 
state of fear in which the countries of 
the world now find themselves grows 
out of the belief that other men may 
use the fruits of science to destroy and 
to kill. Few people will fail to give lip 
service to the belief that there is little 
wrong with the world that men of 
good will under divine guidance could 
not correct in one generation, but the 
question remains: “What is being 
done about it?” 

In the secondary school a major op- 
eration is necessary. The curriculurn is 
organized around the false assumption 
that all students will complete high 
school. Less than 50 per cent of our 
youths do, but few attempts have been 
made to plan a terminal program for 
those who, because of their financial 
status, interests or abilities, will stop 
short of graduation. The answer to 
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the problem is not just adding more 
courses; there must be a study involv- 
ing the reorganization, combination 
and, in some cases, elimination of ex- 
isting Courses. 

The humanities have lost their vi- 
tality partly because the content has 
been too long dead or unrelated to 
anything that the students know, un- 
derstand or can use today. Too often 
a useful subject like a foreign lan- 
guage is taught simply to afford men- 
tal gymnastics rather than to enable 
the students to use the language. 

Too many students dislike history 
and social sciences. History is the basic 
tool of research. It records the facts 
and happenings out of which our 
mores and culture have developed. 
History and literature are the doorway 
to the romance of the past. History is 
the nearest approach that we have to 
a crystal ball that can guide our present 
actions in order best to ensure future 
success and happines, and yet it re- 
mains an unpopular subject in many 
secondary schools. We must teach a 
love for history by helping pupils to 
understand and to use it. 

The assumption has been made that 
the importance of the humanities in- 
creases in proportion to the intellec- 
tual capacity of the individual, with 
the result that our average and below 
average pupils have been exposed to 
certain isolated facts without a vehicle 
to carry them and without the kind 
of interpretation that would bring un- 
derstanding and the ability and desire 
to use wisely what they had learned. 

For many years Shakespeare's “Julius 
Caesar” was prescribed diet for all 
pupils in the eighth grade. Eighth 
grade pupils generally do not have the 


mental maturity, the historical back- 
ground, or the vocabulary to under- 
stand “Julius Caesar,” but we con- 
tinued to teach it on that level regard- 
less for a long time. Why? No one 
seems quite to know. One answer was 
to teach an appreciation of Shake- 
speare. Did we? Some years ago I 
made a survey which indicated that 
approximately 90 per cent of the 
pupils who had studied “Julius Caesar” 
in the eighth grade disliked the works 
of Shakespeare intensely as a result. 


INTELLIGENT AND MORAL 

Teachers of the humanities must 
also know something about human 
beings—how they grow and develop. 
When we know something about chil- 
dren and their mental maturity, we 
shall not expect them all to under- 
stand “Julius Caesar” with equal clar- 
ity on any level, and we shall recog- 
nize that a fifth grade pupil may me- 
morize that a gerund is a verbal noun 
ending in “ing” but that he is not 
mature enough to understand its rela- 
tionship to other parts of speech in a 
sentence. There are other things that 
he can learn more economically and 
effectively at that maturity level. The 
content of the curriculum and the skill 
of the teacher should be measured by 
her effectiveness in getting pupils to 
think and to act intelligently and 
morally, 

The humanities are important for 
all pupils, and the curricular program 
must be planned in recognition of 
this fact. Furthermore, we must try 
to teach with enough skill and under- 
standing to carry a pupil as far as his 
ability and hard work will permit, 
rather than freezing out those who 


Exhibits such as 
this one at Rich- 
mond help arouse 
students’ interest 
in history. This 
is a subject they 
should learn to 
understand and 
put to daily use. 


cannot achieve impossible goals. We 
must remember that these pupils will 
be voting citizens, too. In fact, the 
percentage of voters among this group 
will be higher than among the so- 
called intellectual elite. 

Some businessmen were visiting a 
fourth grade in one of our elementary 
schools where Spanish was being | 
taught, and they wanted to know why 
we could not get the pupils as in- 
terested in all subjects as they were in 
Spanish. These pupils were speaking 
the language. They had no grammar 
book and at that point had studied no 
rules. Most of our language books 
begin with grammatical rules requir- 
ing detailed analysis before the pupils 
have anything to analyze. 

The following quotation is taken 
from the diary of Richard Heath Dab- 
ney, who was professor of history at 
the University of Virginia. He is de- 
scribing methods that he used in 
teaching language to his son, Virginius 
Dabney, who was then 7 years old and 
who now is the distinguished editor of 
the Richmond Times Dispatch. 

“The theory on which this mode of 
instruction is based is that a pupil who 
reads copiously will come so frequent- 
ly into contact with the common 
words and common grammatical con- 
structions that he will acquire practical 
mastery over them far sooner than if 
he reads but a trivial amount and la- 
boriously turns good German into bad 
English. Moreover, he will acquire a 
vastly greater vocabularly by the first 
method (the teacher simply telling 
him what each new word means as 
he comes to it) and will, above all, 
take a far more intense interest in the 
subject matter of the books read than 
in memorizing declensions, conjuga- 
tions and grammatical rules. 

“Compare this with the dreary plod- 
ding of the ordinary method! Com- 
pare it with the fact stated to me by 
an ex-student of College 
that his class read only 40 pages of 
German in an entire session! College 
students wearily ploughed through this 
infinitesimal amount, while a 7 year 
old child read considerably over 1000 
pages in nine and a half months.” 

Languages, including our own, must 
be vitalized. The following quotation 
is taken from the annual report of our 
supervisor of foreign languages: 

“That the demand for knowing lan- 
guages has grown is evidenced from 
the fact that an increasingly large 
number of business firms and individ- 
uals have asked language classes to 
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translate letters received from foreign 
countries. During this session letters 
have come from insurance firms, tobac- 
co companies, a pigeon fancier, a rail- 
way company, a jewelry firm, a meat 
juice company, a sporting goods firm, 
from other firms, and from various 
individuals. These translations into 
English and the foreign tongue were 
done by the students as a part of their 
laboratory work. Although the foreign 
language department is delighted to 
have the opportunity of handling this 
correspondence, the times with their 
increased flow of foreign mail seem 
to indicate that a knowledge of foreign 
languages would be a definite asset to 
secretaries and stenographers.” 

It is particularly important in teach- 
ing the humanities to recognize that 
there is danger in the acceptance of 
mediocrity as a suitable standard for 
bright and capable pupils. We have 
sometimes confused mass education 
with the necessity for educating the 
masses. A good teacher will organize 
her work to ensure a_ reasonable 
amount of effort by even the brightest 
pupils in her class. If our outstanding 
pupils are able to make high marks 
with lazy habits, then democracy will 
be losing its greatest potential in 
leadership. 

The importance of the fine arts for 
all pupils is now becoming generally 
recognized by laymen as well as edu- 
cators. We hear fewer cries today that 
the school budget can be cut by elim- 
inating music or art, but in this area 
also we need to recognize that suc- 
cessful teaching is measured more in 
terms of the use that the individual 
makes of his skill in and understand- 
ing of the subject than in the number 
of outstanding stars that may be pro- 
duced, although some stars should 
emerge from a good program. 

In this whole program of study 
and reorganization, it is essential that 
we recognize the need for continuity 
from grade to grade, from the elemen- 
tary school to the junior high school, 
to the senior high school, to the col- 
lege. It is also important that in 
planning this program of continuity 
ample opportunity be afforded the 
bright pupils to move at a rate that is 
in harmony with their abilities. 

Up to this point I have emphasized 
several things that must happen if re- 
vitalized teaching in the humanities is 
to be achieved: 

1. Understanding of the place and 
the importance of the humanities in 
the atomic age. Lay people as well as 
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Teachers should 
remember that 
the percentage 
of voters will be 
higher among the 
less gifted pupils 
than among those 
who are intellec- 
tually superior. 


educators must this under- 
standing. 

2. Reorganization of the entire 
high school curriculum with a better 
terminal program for those who will 
not be graduated and opportunities 
for brighter pupils to proceed at a 
faster rate. 

3. A closer working relationship be- 
tween the humanities and other areas 
of the curriculum. The humanities 
cannot solve their problem by dump- 
ing poor students into vocational 
training, and successful vocational 
training cannot be achieved if the 
humanities are ignored. 

4. Careful study and reevaluation 
of content in the humanities. More 
attention must be given to continuity 
throughout all the school years. 

5. Better teaching, which involves 
better teachers with good personalities, 
outstanding abilities, excellent prep- 
aration, and varied experiences. 


possess 


FUNDAMENTAL FOR ALL 

The wholesomest trend on the hori- 
zon grows out of the recognition that 
the humanities are fundamental for 
all individuals. In the past they had 
an aura of respectability maintained 
too often by looking askance at such 
functional areas as vocational training. 

During a visit to a school shop an 
English teacher made the following 
comment about a boy who had been 
trying to explain to her what he was 
doing in a class that was rebuilding 
an airplane: “He must think that I 
am just as dumb about mechanics as 
I had thought he was in English.” 

I believe that this incident illus- 
trates the need for understanding and 
mutual respect among the several 





areas of the curriculum. The humani- 
ties cannot attain their rightful place 
by simply being exclusive, but the 
humanities must be used to lift the 
sights of all our people to as high a 
plane as possible in the hope that man 
may first learn to control himself. 
When that happens the wonderful 
developments of science can be used 
and will be used to herald the begin- 
ning of a new era, where the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of 
God will become a reality and not 
just an elusive dream. 

Man cannot control himself with- 
out the guidance and counsel of the 
God in whose image he is made. Both 
science and the humanities lose the 
power of their teaching unless they 
recognize and magnify the relation- 
ship of man to his Maker. It is 
proper and necessary that man under- 
stand his relationship to man and to 
the physical world around him, but 
his life is not complete without the 
proper recognition of and emphasis 
on spiritual values. We can and must 
teach religion as the greatest of the 
humanities, but this does not mean 
that the public schools must or should 
teach sectarianism. Reverent and God 
loving teachers can do much to in- 
spire the same characteristics in their 
pupils, and both the classroom and 
the school should be places where 
moral action takes place, led by the 
precept, example and instruction of 
good teachers and further motivated 
by the direct religious teachings of 
the church and the home. 

Victor Hugo once said that nothing 
is so powerful as an idea whose time 
has come. The time has come for 
revitalized teaching in the humanities. 
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URING the early years of this 
century high school students 
generally studied Latin, ancient his- 
tory, and French or German in addi- 
tion to medieval and modern Euro- 
pean history. This was at a time when 


England was more than a week s travel 
from New York; when Lebanon and, 
Israel were only names read in the 


Bible; when China and India and 
Japan were small colored areas on a 
map; when Korea, Indo-China and 
Iran were nonexistent as far as the 
world generally knew. 

Today, when Europe is only a few 
hours from the United States, and 
Korea, Indo-China and Iran are daily 
in the news, and what happens in 
these small countries determines the 
destiny of mankind, high school stu- 
dents for the most part are studying 
their own home community, the his- 
tory of their state, social living, home 
life, and the history of the United 
States. 

The more the world becomes one 
the more our boys and girls in school 
are taught to become provincial. This 
is the paradox of modern education. 

As a high school boy during the 
first decade of this century, I gained 
some familiarity with Caesar, Cicero 
and Virgil; I learned that there was a 
Xerxes in Greek history, that people 
lived more than two thousand years 
ago to whom we are indebted today 
for outstanding accomplishments in 
government, education, science, mathe- 
matics, art and music, 
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I also gained some familiarity with 
German people by reading things writ- 
ten by them in their own language. 
And, although my struggle with French 
was rather painful, I did discover some 
of the “peculiar” characteristics of 
French people which now enable me to 
understand values they hold dear. 

Today I cannot read or speak any 
foreign language fluently; I cannot re- 
member the details of Caesar's exploits 
in the then known Western World 
or why Hannibal failed in his mission. 
These and thousands of other facts 
that I recited so glibly in my high 
school days and for which teachers 
rewarded me with high marks have 
passed into the realm of the forgotten. 

But was there not a favorable resi- 
due? Did they not give me a world 
perspective that would be lacking if 
I had not known of a Thermoypolae, 
the Crusades, the Norman Conquest, 
die Lorelei, Dumas or Aristotle which 
serve as connecting links between to- 
day and yesterday, between home and 
far away? 

The present-day youth is taught the 
history of his state and his community. 
He learns about job opportunities, 
home life, social living, labor prob- 
lems. He deals with the personal prob- 
lems of adolescence, sex hygiene, bud- 
geting, safety, auto driving. He visits 
local industry, interviews important 
people in his community, takes part 
in the discussion of local problems. 

Never have young people been so 
conversant with themselves, their 


homes, their community, their jobs as 
they are today. Never have they been 
so expressive about their needs and 
desires, about the cause-and-effect re- 
lationship of their wants. The needs 
of mankind are stressed. Social sensi- 
tivity is the declared objective. Inter- 
cultural understanding and world- 
mindedness are emphasized. But what 
is the result? 

Are we raising a generation con- 
cerned about giving or getting? To 
whom serving is as important as re- 
ceiving? Willing to subordinate self 
for the common good or giving lip 
service to the common cause because 
thereby more comes to self? Under- 
standing that others have values vastly 
different from one’s own and yet just 
as important and significant to them 
as Ours is to us? 

They tell us that we are now within 
30 hours’ travel of any part of the 
earth’s surface and that the time is 
near at hand when travel to the Middle 
East will be as quick as traveling by 
auto in this country over a few hun- 
dred miles. 

Are we preparing youth for this 
kind of community—-a world com- 
munity? For an international point of 
view? To live in a society consisting 
of all nationalities, with a variety of 
customs, differing values, and conflict- 
ing ideals? 

In the elementary school we have 
discovered that children of certain ages 
transfer themselves easily into a world 
of different customs. The Dutch, the 
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Understanding of other peoples is essential if we are 


to move toward a one-world society. This understanding 


must be provided for in the instruction of boys and girls 


in our public schools. 


Emphasis in our educational 


changes of the past generation has moved toward 
provincialism rather than world-mindedness. A study of 


other peoples can become just as fruitful a subject matter 
as the study of one’s own community or country if prop- 
erly placed in the curriculum. Such a program is, how- 


ever, so antithetical to the average teacher's sense of 


educational values or to his own preparation and result- 


ing competency that a broad attack must be made on a 


wide front to prevent history from recording “‘too little 
and too late.’ To ensure success the eee must have cH 





Chinese, and the Slav are interesting 
to children because they may have 
some differences in dress or some 
unique eating habits or because they 
live in colorful surroundings. Such 
people can easily be dramatized. Sixth 
graders in our better schools, therefore, 
are promoted into the junior high 
school with some knowledge of a 
world beyond their local community. 

But in the modern secondary school 
youth’s study of the here and now 
deprives him of experiences that en- 
able him to deal intelligently and dy- 
namically with the world in which he 
will live as an adult. © 

This discussion is in no way de- 
signed to discredit the attempt of a 
generation to create a more vital edu- 
cation for adolescents. The modern 
secondary school has done well in at- 
tempting to discard the dry lesson 
learning, fact memorizing, and rule re- 
citing kind of education so common 
in the past. It is to be congratulated 
on having learned that each high 
school student is a unique individual 
with worthy ambitions and a whole- 
some outlook on life and that educa- 
tion must accept the concept of wor- 
thiness and wholesomeness, or what- 
ever it is, as the beginning point in 
growth toward better ideals. 

But in the process of giving atten- 
tion to individual needs the high 
school has lost sight of the fact that 
successful living consists of an inter- 
meshing of the self and the environ- 
‘ ment and, if the environment consists 
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of the India, Russia, Argentina and 
Ethiopia of a contracted world, helping 
the individual in the intermeshing 
process is part of the growth respon- 
sibility of organized education. 

How is this to be done? 

It is high time that our teacher 
training on the undergraduate and 
graduate level concern itself with help- 
ing teachers to acquire a different 
“what” in addition to a different 
“how.” The world of the East, the 
South, and some of the North is a 
blind spot in their fund of knowledge. 

A sixth grade teacher of my ac- 
quaintance, attempting to introduce 
her pupils to the world at large, sug- 
gested that they take a trip around 
the world. She had prepared herself 
during the summer by gathering ma- 
terial on Brazil, China, Russia, the 
Scandinavian countries, and Israel, as- 
suming that these would be interest- 
ing countries to visit vicariously. To 
her consternation, the children, after 
a preliminary orientation, unanimously 
wanted to visit Africa first. In despera- 
tion she sought help from resource 
agencies in her city of more than a 
million people and could find almost 
nothing suitable even as a starting 
point. 

The incident is cited here simply to 
indicate a dilemma in which the high 
school teacher would find himself if 
he were to take seriously the sugges- 
tion that his students become ac- 
quainted with a part of the world 
on which he had no college course. 

Even if our colleges were to offer 





courses in the world of the Middle 
East, the peoples of the Orient, the 
Latin American world, or Soviet Rus- 
sia, undergraduates who took the 
course would have little influence in 
introducing a study of these countries 
in the high school of the next decade. 

A bolder and more drastic approach 
to the problem must be made. 

There are two means that adminis- 
trative officers can use to prevent 
teachers from becoming professional 
drones: (1) the pressure of peers and 
(2) in-service programs mandated and 
financed by the board of education. 
beyond the experimental stage. Alert 
school systems have gradually increased 
budget appropriations for workshops, 
lecture courses, and other forms of in- 
service education with good results. 
The first method is successful when a 
goodly proportion of the existing staff 
in a particular school is already alert 
to needs that should be met. 

Out of these efforts are gradually 
arising certain new practices in con- 
tent as well as in method, The concept 
of general education for all is taking 
on new vitality. Life adjustment edu- 
cation and the experience core are 
slowly replacing the compartmental- 
ized subject-centered and teacher-in- 
terested approach to learning. We are 
beginning to recognize that there is a 
common core of experiences essential 
for all potential citizens if a dynamic 
citizenry is to result. 

This general education is just as im- 
portant to the future college student 
as to the so-called nonacademic. If, 
therefore, we select a block of time 
of 10 or 15 periods a week during 
which all pupils are engaged in a com- 
mon learning experience vital to them 
and leave the rest of the school term 
for the specialized preprofessional or 
vocational education we are coming 
closer to preparing youth for life than 
we can with the compartmentalized 
subject-centered curriculum. 

This common core for one grade 
might well be a study of a culture 
group whose values and mode of life 
are quite different from ours. During 
what grade this should be done is still 
a moot question. The ninth grade is 
a time when emphasis is likely to be 
on a knowledge of oneself and one’s 
relation to others. 

Perhaps this knowledge about one’s 
social self could be obtained just as 
well by seeing oneself compared with 
other culture groups. Such an orien- 
tation might result, incidentally, in less 
self-centeredness and also in a broader 
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point of view concerning the world in 
which we live. 

But whether the ninth grade level 
or the 12th grade or another age is 
the time when youth is most interested 
in a fairly intensive study of the home 
life, work experiences, youth interests, 
and social, economic and political 
values of another culture group must 
be determined empirically. Experi- 
mentation must also determine whether 
those social-personal values that we 
ordinarily associate with the needs of 
a particular period in youth's growth 
and development can best be attained 
through direct teaching or whether 
they can emerge just as well as by- 
products of looking at the lives of 
other people. 

But that there is a need for a bet- 
ter understanding of other people if 
youth is to leave school with a world- 
minded rather than a provincial at- 
titude seems almost self-evident. 

The chesis dealt with in this dis- 
cussion is, however, so novel that a 
climate for its development does not 
now exist. In fact, the chances are 
that a survey of its desirability made 
in any of our communities would re- 
veal more of the intelligent citizens 
favorable to it than school folk. 

Sensitivity to its development must, 
therefore, at this stage be initiated by 
a mandated program financed from a 
common fund. 

A foundation interested in the per- 
petuation of human relationships on 
a world basis could make a distinct 
contribution by providing funds to a 
community on a 50:50 self-help basis, 
50 per cent being supplied from com- 
munity or school funds, Although the 
impetus for such a project might in a 
few cases come from an enlightened 
community, its chance of success lo- 
cally as well as its influence nationwide 
would be greatly enhanced if it had 
the prestige of foundation support. 


HOW TO PROCEED 

What should be the nature of such 
a program? The answer to this ques- 
tion will have to emerge from experi- 
ence with it. A few guiding principles 
should, however, be needed. 

1. Involve entire communities, Ir 
is not sufficient that schools introduce 
such a course as new courses usually 
come into existence, namely, through 
a dictum by an educational leader, an 
enthusiastic teacher, or a curriculum 
committee. A whole community must 
be involved in the enterprise—teach- 
ers, school administrators, service clubs, 
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churches, all citizens. This does not 
mean that all citizens must take the 
course of instruction that will be or- 
ganized or that all citizens will be in- 
volved in all activities incident to the 
program. But it should be a commu- 
nity enterprise rather than merely a 
school project. 

Motion pictures of life in the coun- 
try selected for study can be shown in 
the community cinema; the religions 
of these people can be dramatized in 
churches; service clubs—Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, women’s clubs—can entertain 
representative citizens from the guest 
country; school pupils can dramatize 
or study the particular aspects of the 
people that appeal to the several age 
groups. 

2. Select pilot communities, Cer- 
tain communities, because of their 
leadership, the world-mindedness of 
their citizens, and the general culture 
level of their people will more readily 
believe that knowing the characteristics 
of other peoples is an essential step 
toward world unity. It is to such com- 
munities that organized education must 
look for pioneering in this endeavor. 
A few such communities can do much 
in introducing such a program of edu- 
cation to schools at large. 

3. Include emotional experiences. 
“The developmental tasks of adoles- 
cents are social and emotional and not 
intellectual.” This is a commonly ac- 
cepted principle of learning applied to 
children and adolescents in our modern 
schools. It applies equally well to 
adults. Those experiences that are rich 
in an emotional content or that in- 
volve the individual in wholesome 
social intercourse make deep and last- 
ing impressions. Those experiences 
that are primarily on the plane of the 
intellect appeal to few, are likely to 
irritate some, and are of transient value 
to most, 

There have been a number of in- 
cidents since World War II in which 
people from other lands were brought 
to this country to live for a time in 
American communities. Some of these 
have involved public receptions, staged 
parties, community festivals. Others 
consisted of living in American homes, 
sharing the American way of life with- 
out any fanfare. In both situations the 
value of the social and emotional ex- 
periences of both the guest and the 
host determined the intercultural prod- 
uct of the experiences. Some were 
negative, others positive. 

4. Select various age levels for 
sharing experiences. What we have 





learned and are learning about chil- 
dren and adolescents leads us to the 
conclusion that the maturation factor 
is an important criterion in determin- 
ing the kinds of experiences appropri- 
ate to the various age levels. 

Although it is possible through care- 
ful external motivation to interest chil- 
dren of different age levels in most of 
the activities usually associated with 
schooling, certain ages seem to be. “na- 
turals” for certain types of activities. 
Interest in people with different cus- 
toms seems to be natural at about age 
8 when the mimicking of others 
through dress and the like is a delight- 
ful experience. 

At about 10 or 11 the geography of 
other lands has a strong appeal. At 
16 and 17 youth’s concern about the 
folkways and mores of the adult so- 
ciety and their effect on the ideals 
that he has accepted as good comes 
into prominent relief. 

These, however, are general and 
rather superficial assumptions. They 
are still far from being proved. How- 
ever, within the range of our present 
knowledge of the maturation process 
it is possible to involve different age 
groups in different experiences to the 
end that the individual has a favor- 
able residue of emotional conditioning 
toward the people whose way of life is 
under consideration. 

5. Involve the student of cultures. 
In every community there are those 
whose intellect and education enable 
them to analyze cause and effect re- 
lationships and who will be interested 
in understanding the nature of cul- 
tural differences. These are not nec- 
essarily the leaders in their community 
because thought rather than action is 
their chief interest. They are, how- 
ever, in an excellent position to influ- 
ence the thought and action of others. 

This group should become the lay 
nucleus of the study group which con- 
sists of the teachers of the boys and 
girls of the community. Such a lay 
group can become a potent force in 
giving status to the project of intro- 
ducing into the public schools a study 
of foreign peoples. The presence of such 
laymen in the teacher group adds im- 
portance to the project in the minds 
of teachers. It also creates an effective 
buffer group in the community if any 
Opposition arises to the substitution of 
such a program for any of the sup- 
posed “tried and true” school offerings 
that may have to be eliminated or 
deemphasized to give room for some- 
thing new and untried. 
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HE responsibility for improving 
staff relations rests almost com- 
pletely upon the shoulders of the 
school administrator. While there is 
no doubt that there is a degree of 
reciprocity and that the teachers are 
involved as a most important element 
in the process, the initiative must come 
from the administrator. “How” is the 
next question. What are the criticisms 
of teachers regarding the attitudes and 
actions of their administrators? What 
would they like to see changed? What 
do they like and what do they resent? 
When a group of teachers was 
asked, “What would you like to tell 
your administrator about improving 
staff relations?” the teachers came up 
with some interesting observations. 
For one thing, they said, “Administra- 
tors should listen more than they do.” 
The administrator needs to practice 
creative listening. When he listens to 
his teachers he finds he needs to revise 
his previous thinking in the light of 
their comments. Only in this way will 
decisions really be the result of group 
intelligence. 

The teachers also said, “In order 
to obtain the cooperation of various 
members of the staff, put things on a 
voluntary basis.” We have a great deal 
of evidence to indicate that in-service 
education programs, for instance, are 
more successful if they are on a volun- 
tary basis. 

Teachers want to know the limits 
within which they work. If a group of 
teachers is turned loose on a problem 
and comes up with a solution that can- 
not be accepted because it violates the 
laws or mores of a community or in- 
fringes on the private domain of other 
legitimate interests, the results will be 
disastrous for further group work. A 
group needs to know clearly and spe- 


Material for this article was suggested in 
part by talks given by Mary Beauchamp 
and Ernest O. Melby of New York Uni- 
versity at an administrative seminar spon- 
sored by the Capital Area School Develop- 
ment Association and by ‘“Keystones of 
Good Staff Relationships,’ Misc. No. 13, 
Federal Security Agency. 
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cifically the limits within which it is 
to operate. Possibly these limits could 
be the first order of business when the 
work of the committee gets under way. 
Once arrived at, these limits provide 
the guideline and the security for 
further work. 

There are two areas in which teachers 
would like to see considerable im- 
provement in their administrators. 
They are closely allied and deal with 
“setting reasonable standards” and “rec- 
ognizing and encouraging initiative.” 
Many teachers have never been told 
anything good in the whole lifetime 
of their profession. Unless we give 
wholehearted approval to these people 
who do show some initiative there will 
be no initiative demonstrated in school 
systems; the American concept of free 
enterprise and high productivity will 
not be fulfilled in our public schools. 


POSITIVE STATEMENTS 

Not all of the teachers’ comments 
were negative. Teachers like adminis- 
trators who have a “consistent disposi- 
tion.” No one can do business with a 
man who continually flies off the 
handle. 

Teachers also say they like an ad- 
ministrator who is “ready to help 
teachers solve their problems.” Part of 
this relates to “creative listening,” but 
it also relates to a friendly human 
feeling of cooperation and trust that 
teachers want to have exist between 
them and their administrator. Teachers 
want to know they can bring their 
problems to the administrator, get a 
hearing and receive advice that will 
aid them. An administrator should 
serve as a consultant and research per- 
son for his staff. 

Finally, teachers want to tell their 
administrators that they know they are 
“very hard workers.” 





These points get at the spiritual 
aspects of staff relations. It may be that 
“the spirit is willing, buc the flesh is 
weak.” It is necessary to add to the 
spirit of good relations a structure 
that makes it possible to carry out the 
good intentions, Some practices that 
should be tried are: 

1. Staff members (teachers and 
principals) help the superintendent in 
interviewing and passing judgment on 
candidates. 

2. All chairmen of curriculum study 
committees are Classroom teachers. 

3. Teachers are in charge of most 
of the regular faculty meetings. 

4. There is in each system a repre- 
sentative advisory council, with elected 
representatives of the tedchers, admin- 
istration and noncertificated personnel, 
which serves as a sounding board for 
new policies and transmits these new 
policies back to the grass roots, 

5. Teachers meet regularly with the 
board of education. 

6. Superior performance on the part 
of the staff is recognized in a positive 
manner. 

7. Teachers are given authority com- 
mensurate with their responsibilities. 

8. The administrator is always avail- 
able and approachable. 

9. Members of the staff participate 
together in recreational and social 
activities. 

10. The staff helps to welcome and 
orient new members. 

11. There is some time during the 
school day for personal and profes- 
sional nonteaching activities. 

When practices such as these are 
combined with a warm and friendly 
spirit of cooperation, staff relationships 
will be on a higher and more produc- 
tive level. This high level will be 
reflected in better teaching, and better 
teaching, in better schools. 
















Survey shows that schools must make 


special effort to stimulate 


THE MENTALLY GIFTED 


ONCERN for the education of 
mentally gifted pupils in the pub- 
lic schools at Madison, Wis., was the 
source of a study authorized by the 
board of education. Although a cur- 
riculum committee previously had re- 
ported ways of adjusting and enriching 
the school program for gifted pupils, 
this new committee set out to make a 
study of what the gifted pupils them- 
selves are like and what is happening 
to them. 

From a list of nearly three hundred 
junior-senior high school pupils with 
high intelligence quotients, as meas- 
ured by one or more tests, 100 were 
chosen from the top of the group for 
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the special study. The median LQ. for 
the group was 138. 

Although the committee members 
making the survey prepared a ques- 
tionnaire for their own use, they ob- 
tained most of the information by in- 
terview over the telephone. Some ma- 
terial was obtained from school records. 
Representative teachers helped to sup- 
ply personality information on all 
pupils. 

Portions of the questionnaire were 
sent to those pupils who were out of 
town. One was air-mailed to Alaska, 
where a boy had gone with his father 
on a geological survey into the interior. 
A lad on a sheep ranch in Montana 





Of the 100 boys and girls studied 
in a survey of mentally gifted 
children undertaken by the schools 
at Madison, Wis., 83 per cent have 
participated in school music ac- 
tivities. This young violinist is 
regarded as a_ brilliant pupil. 


not only responded quickly to the 
questionnaire but also wrote a letter 
about his experiences there. A girl on 
a student-and-industry work project 
in Minneapolis wrote about her sum- 
mer work. 

Response was extremely gratifying, 
according to the workers. They found 
both pupils and parents had a lively 
interest in the project. One boy, who 
was a junior counselor in a camp by 
day, telephoned at 11:45 o'clock one 
night to ask if it was too late to answer 
the questions. 

The workers found considerable sat- 
isfaction in making the survey. Many, 
many telephone calls were necessary 
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and a bit of detective work at times. 
The exuberance of the pupils, par- 
ticularly the younger ones, in talking 
about their interests and hobbies made 
the workers enjoy their task. Closer 
personal contact with a counselor as a 
result of the survey has inspired some 
of the pupils to new endeavor in 
school activities. 


TWO QUESTIONS 

Of particular interest to the workers 
were the answers to two questions: “In 
what way did you benefit most from 
shcool this year?” “What could the 
school do to make your experiences 
more profitable?” 

Most of the pupils answered sub- 
jectively, stating that they had profited 
socially, learned to get along with 
others, and improved their study 


habits. A few gave material answers, 
such as wanting longer lunch hours, 


more years of Spanish, and the like. 


This Madison girl, shown at her 
desk working a mathematics prob- 
lem, also is an excellent stu- 
dent. English, mathematics, so- 
cial studies, science and foreign 
languages were mentioned as fa- 
vorite subjects by gifted children. 
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There was little griping by any of the 
gifted students. 

Like any group of children selected 
at random from Madison classrooms, 
these pupils are of average physical 
proportions. A few are extremely tall 
and a few overweight. One fat boy 
proved to be a bit of a problem, the 
study revealed. He seemed to be sub- 
ject to personality clashes and was per- 
sistent in occupying the attention of 
teachers. Another felt that his thick 
glasses were a distinct disadvantage to 
him. 


FEW DELINQUENCY PROBLEMS 

These boys and girls have specific 
likes and dislikes, needs, values, friends 
and also a desire to be accepted by 
their classmates as part of the group. 
They present only a few delinquency 
problems. 

One lad had run away from home, 
but, although he returned too late to 


be included in the survey, the worker 
interviewed him anyway, hoping that 
this special interest in the boy might 
prove a challenge to him. One girl 
was a serious delinquency problem and 
has since been placed in a foster home. 


FIRST-BORN CHILDREN 

Most of the boys and girls included 
in the survey live with both parents 
and have brothers and sisters. More 
than half of the 100 gifted students 
are first-born children. 

Parental education and occupational 
backgrounds of these 100 mentally 
gifted pupils tend to be above aver- 
age. Exactly 65 per cent of both 
fathers and mothers attended college, 
but more fathers, 43 per cent, received 
B.A. or other degrees. Twelve of the 
fathers have not been graduated from 
high school. 

Most of the gifted children (93) 
plan to attend college. School people 





Various cultural activities, including art, interest the 
100 mentally gifted children studied at Madison. The 
boy in this picture recently won a scholarship. The study 


have a definite responsibility to help 
them fulfill their goals by carefully 
counseling them and giving them in- 
formation about scholarships, in the 
opinion of the committee that made 
the study. 

Although fathers of the gifted pu- 
pils are employed in various occupa- 
tional classifications, a large percentage 
of them, 56, are in professional, semi- 
professional and managerial positions. 
The remainder are employed in the 
general categories of craft, manual, 
clerical, sales and service jobs, the sur- 
vey showed. 

The home life of these gifted pupils 
tends to be exceptionally fine, con- 
tributing factors no doubt being the 
high percentage of mothers occupied 
with homemaking only, 75 per cent, 
and the high incidence of home own- 
ership, 76 per cent. 


BACKGROUNDS ENRICHED 

The backgrounds of 60 per cent of 
the pupils were enriched through 
travel, and a similar percentage has 
the benefit of private lessons in music 
and dancing. 

Although scholastic achievement of 
the group is good, mentally gifted pu- 
pils do not always earn the best grades, 
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the study revealed. This fact suggests 
that special efforts should be made to 
stimulate them to higher levels of 
achievement. 

Exactly 86 per cent of the gifted 
children rated academic subjects— 
English, mathematics, social studies, 
science and foreign language—as best 
liked. A large percentage of them 
mentioned a foreign language as a fa- 
vorite subject. 


RANKED ABOVE AVERAGE 

The pupils ranked above average in 
their attitude toward learning, study 
habits, and other factors in personal 
and social development, according to 
teachers’ estimates. 

In group activities, sports rated first 
in preference with 57 per cent of the 
gifted pupils. Beginning in the 
seventh grade, 53 per cent had par- 
ticipated in organized athletic activ- 
ities. But 83 per cent had participated 
in school music activities. As for 
school clubs, the cultural type seemed 
to be the most popular with these 
pupils. 

Reading is the favorite individual 
activity of these boys and girls, with 
83 per cent of them reading extensively. 
Fiction is most popular with them. In 





of gifted students will be continued at Madison in the 
hope of learning more about their needs and how to help 
them benefit more from their experiences in the schools. 


newspaper reading more than half the 
pupils show interest in current affairs 
by their selection of editorials and 
news items. Radio programs they most 
enjoy include musical programs and 
comedies. 

Future occupational choices of 76 
per cent of the gifted pupils were pro- 
fessional, semiprofessional and man- 
agerial. Only one chose to be a home- 
maker, although 47 of the group are 
girls. Only 16 of the 100 youths in 
Grades 7 through 12 had not made a 
choice of future work at the time of 
the study. 


CONCLUSIONS REACHED 

Conclusions reached by the com- 
mittee making the study are as fol- 
lows: These mentally gifted pupils 
possess a strong desire to learn, are 
avid readers, participate extensively in 
varied activities, are generally well ad- 
justed socially and emotionally, possess 
rich backgrounds of experiences, and 
are influenced generally by excellent 
home environments. 

The study of these gifted pupils will 
continue during the summer of 1953. 
It is hoped some of the implications 
suggested in the survey up to this 
time may be investigated further. 
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LESSONS FROM THE FLINT TORNADO 


Structural strength of high school classroom building 


contrasted with weaknesses of demolished gymnasium 


THEODORE BUELL 


Superintendent, School District No. 2 Fractional 
Flint, Mich. 


| ewe High School, directly in 
the path of the terrible tornado 
which, at 8:30 p.m. Monday, June 8, 
struck the outlying suburban school 
district on the north edge of Flint, 
Mich., felt the full impact of the dev- 
astating whirlwinds which destroyed 
more than 300 homes and killed 114 
people. No one was in the school 
when the tornado struck; in fact, school 


Left: View of Beecher High School 
from the south. The parapet wall 
at the top was ripped off down to 
the window head, exposing the con- 
crete lintel. The concrete canopy 
over the entrance was still intact 
but chipped by flying missiles. Below: 
Construction photograph of school. 
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had closed for the summer the week 
before. 

Constructed in 1936 under the old 
P.W.A. program to meet the needs of 
a rapidly growing community of auto 
workers, the school housed mostly 
classrcoms in a rectangular 155 by 60 
foot two-story and basement structure. 
To this was added in 1939 an 84 by 82 
foot gymnasium-auditorium. 

The classroom portion of this struc- 
ture is the one building in the direct 
path of the tornado that was left struc- 
turally undamaged. The structural 
frame consisted of two rows of 12 by 
12 inch concrete columns, one on each 
side of the corridor. Ten-inch deep 
concrete joists spaced 25 inches O.C. 
ran transversely across the structure 
resting on these beams at the corridor 
and on 8 by 20 inch concrete lintels 
over exterior brick masonry walls. 
Masonry walls consisted of 12 by 16 
inch deep piers at the first floor and 12 
by 12 inch piers at the second floor. 
The basement structure was of 12 inch 
reinforced concrete walls and footings. 

The gymnasium-auditorium was con- 
structed on the southwest corner of 


Left: Plan showing lo- 
cation of gymnasium. 
Below: View of the 
gymnasium from the 
northwest. The stage, 
of wall bearing con- 
struction, with a light 
roof over it, was 
completely destroyed. 
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the classroom unit. Permanent concrete 
bleachers were constructed inside the 
gymnasium on the south or Coldwater 
Road side, On the north side was the 
stage with locker rooms below. The 
gymnasium was built of four bays. 
Three 33 inch wide flange girders sup- 
ported the center of the roof with one 
end of the center girder supported on 
a 33 inch wide flange girder over the 
proscenium arch. Ten-inch channel 
steel purlins were placed 6 feet O.C. 
over the girders. The end walls on the 
east and west were load bearing and 
supported the purlins in the end bays. 
Over the purlins were tee irons 30 
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View from west into gymnasium. The concrete bleachers 
at right are covered with debris. The steel column in 
the left foreground is twisted to the right but is still 


inches O.C. supporting a precast roof 
deck. 

As the tornado whirled in from the 
west along Coldwater Road, it twisted 
a great mass of debris into the corner 
between the gymnasium and classroom 
unit and bombarded the walls of the 
structure with all kinds of missiles, 
leaving scars all over the face brick. 
This twisting action of the wind tore 
the roof of the gymnasium away from 
the classroom unit and wrecked all the 
exterior walls of the gymnasium leav- 
ing only the two center roof bays in- 
tact but leaning at a precarious angle 
and only kept from going over by the 
movement developed in the connec- 
tions between girder and column and 
column anchorage. 

“It would seem that, if this struc- 
ture had been completely steel frame 
at the end walls as well as at the in- 
terior bays, it perhaps would have 
weathered the winds a great deal bet- 
ter,” said Architect Eberle M. Smith of 
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Detroit. “The reinforced concrete 
frame and mass of the classroom unit 
resisted the forces of the wind in a 
very satisfactory manner. Apparently 
there are no structural failures in this 
building. The wind pressure and flying 
debris, of course, broke all windows. 
On the second floor was a plastered 
ceiling suspended by heavy wire 42 
inches O.C. Evidently the differences 
in pressure lifted it up, as at every 
spot where hanger wires are attached 
is a fracture in the plaster, indicating 
that the hanger was punched through 
from a lifting motion.” 

The interior partitions are of plas- 
tered gypsum block, and the force of the 
winds was sufficient to knock some of 
them down and fracture many others. 

On the exterior, the 2 foot high 
brick parapet wall was torn down at 
the north and south ends only. The 
3 foot 6 inch square chimney extend- 
ing 26 feet above the roof toppled. 
The window frame at the front stair- 


intact. The toothed stepping of masonry in the back- 
ground is 4 inch veneer facing blocks applied to the 
old classroom unit at the time the gymnasium was built. 


well was torn loose from the masonry 
in an outward motion. : 

The gymnasium will have to be com- 
pletely replaced, at an estimated cost 
of $150,000. Cost of repairs to the 
remainder of the school, it is estimated, 
will be berween $30,000 and $40,000. 
The classroom section of the building 
is expected to be ready when school 
opens this fall, but the gymnasium will 
not be rebuilt by that time. 

Also destroyed were the century-old 
frame library building, the frame mu- 
sic building, and the garage, which 
was cement block and frame construc- 
tion. Football and seftball field equip- 
ment, light poles, and chain link fence 
were completely eliminated. 

The gymnasium building was de- 
signed by Eberle M. Smith and May- 
nard Lyndon, operating under the 
name of Lyndon & Smith, and was one 
of the prize winners in the Pittsburgh 
Glass Institute competition shown in 
the August 1937 Architectural Forum. 
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This high school uses 


TWO GRADES PER COURSE 


to show progress and performance 


OHNNY, a tenth grader, had just 
received his report card. The re- 
port was in terms of a letter grade for 
each subject. He anxiously looked at 
it and saw that he had made “B” in 
English, “C” in plane geometry, “A” 
in biology, and “D” in world history, 
then suddenly exclaimed, “Gee! I 
passed everything and even made an 
‘A’ in biology.” What do these letters 
represent? Yes, the card states that 
"A” is excellent; “B,” above average, 
and so forth, but what were the fac- 
tors used in the determination of 
these grades? What is their meaning 
for the student and his parents? 


STUDENTS WERE IN THE DARK 

The student interpreted the grades 
in terms of passing or failing, and the 
biology grade in terms of the highest 
mark that could be obtained. He ap- 
parently had little or no idea of how 
the grades were determined or what 
they represented, other than what he 
had made in comparison with what 
his classmates had made. To him, he 
was among the best students in biol- 
ogy, better than most students in 
English, among the average group in 
geometry, and one of the poorest in 
history. 

Chances are that his parents inter- 
preted the grades in about the same 
way. The grades certainly could not 
reflect how much biology, English, 
geometry or history he knew, for the 
report was for the first term of the 
school year. If the grades represented 
what he had learned on the basis of 
what was taught, the parents still 
would not know what their boy knew 
about the respective subjects, for they 
had no way of knowing what was 
taught. 

In the face of all the theorizing, 
grades as used on most reports are 
still of a comparative nature. They tell 
the pupil and his parents essentially 
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two things: (1) whether he is pass- 
ing and (2) how his work compares 
with that done by other members of 
the class. 

Educational psychology has taught 
for some time that the comparative 
system of marking and reporting 
should be replaced by a report that 
would indicate the pupil’s progress on 
the basis of his ability to achieve. Two 
years ago members of the high school 
faculty of the Mississippi Southern 
College Laboratory School developed 
a high school report card that, they 
feel, is at least a step toward the solu- 
tion of the problem of reporting in- 
dividual student progress. In develop- 
ing the report, the group agreed (1) 
that the letter grade would be re- 
tained with certain modifications, since 
most parents seemed to want it, and 
(2) that a progress grade to accom- 
pany each letter grade would be de- 
veloped. Through these grades we 
hoped to obtain the following objec- 
tives: (1) to give the student and 
his parents an estimate of the pupil's 
performance in each subject, based 
upon certain factors, and (2) to in- 
dicate to the student and his parents 
whether the class performance is what 
it should be. The card has been rea- 
sonably successful in achieving the ob- 
jectives, and is practical. 


DUAL GRADING IS SET UP 

When the mechanics were set up to 
achieve the first objective, the letter 
grade was designated as a performance 
grade. It is defined on the card as a 
comparison of the student's perform- 
ance in the group with that of the 
other members of the group. The 
grade is based upon: (1) the quality 
of daily work and tests; (2) class 


cooperation and attitude, and (3) 
promptness in preparing assignments. 
The faculty recognized that many other 
factors could be included in such a 
grade but’ felt that the three listed 
were the most significant ones for de- 
termining performance. 

The progress grade attempts to de- 
termine whether the performance 
grade was what it should have been 
for the term. It is indicated on the 
card by “S” and “U"; “S” indicates 
satisfactory performance and “U,” un- 
satisfactory performance. The deter- 
mination of such a grade requires 
many kinds of information. The teach- 
er must have at hand information 
about the student's ability, level of 
achievement, aptitudes, interests, per- 
sonality, home conditions, health, at- 
tendance, study habits, and any other 
factors that may affect his work as well 
as the nonschool demands on his time. 


REASONS ARE GIVEN 

With all the information available, 
the grade still has a large element of 
teacher judgment in it, but when esti- 
mated in the light of such facts, it is 
accurate enough to be useful. When 
an unsatisfactory progress grade is 
given in a subject, the “U” is followed 
by a numerical subscript or subscripts 
that refer to the reason or reasons the 
teacher thinks the student is not doing 
his best. The parent and the boy or 
girl can determine the reason by re- 
ferring to the opposite side of the 
card. The concept of progress as used 
in this report is whether the student 
did his best for the term. If there are 
no handicapping factors, such as ill- 
ness, the grade will reflect whether the 
pupil is doing a quality of work com- 
mensurate with his ability. 

On the opposite page is a reproduc- 
tion of a student's card for the first 
semester of the current year. It is a 
good illustration of the use of the 
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report, even though it does not reflect 
all the variations that may occur. This 
report indicates that the student could 
do average school work and that teach- 
ers are in agreement as to why he is 
not doing average work. Frequently, a 
performance grade of “B” will be ac- 
companied by a progress grade of 
“U,” because the teacher feels that the 
student should perform at a higher 
level in the group. A student may be 
performing in the highest group of the 
class, but even this performance may 
not be what he is capable of doing. 
In this instance, the “A” should be 
accompanied by a “U.” On the other 
hand, a grade of “E” accompanied by 
an “S” is considered as passing; when 
it is accompanied by a “U,” it is con- 
sidered as failing. 

Even though the school permits stu- 
dents to use courses in which they 
have made an “E” accompanied by an 
“S” for graduation, the school will not 
recommend college entrance in such 
instances. The card takes into account 
the fact that the performance which 
should be expected of students varies 
and recognizes that variation. To 
achieve best results with the card, the 


Probable reasons for unsatisiactory work: 


faculty, students and parents have to 
be prepared for its use. 

The two grades when taken together 
tell the child and his parents rather 
clearly how well he is getting along 
with the class work in relationship to 
the other members of the class and 
whether that performance constitutes 
reasonable progress for him. If the 
teacher thinks a student’s work is rep- 
resentative of what should be expected 
of him, he is given a progress grade 
of “S” regardless of his performance 
level. Likewise, if she thinks a per- 
formance level of “B” is unsatisfac- 
tory for the student, he receives a “U." 
This makes it possible to give recogni- 
tion for their best efforts to students of 
limited background and ability and 
to call to the attention of good stu- 
dents who are not doing their best 
that fact. 

It should not be concluded that once 
a student receives an “S” for perform- 
ance at a low level he may never be 
expected to do better, as this is not 
the case. Circumstances over which 
they have no control arise in the lives 
of many students with high mental 
capacity and cause them to perform 
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This student could do average work in ninth grade but the teachers agree 
he is below the expected level. His first semester report card shows this. 
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at a low level in the group. When 
these conditions are changed, the stu- 
dent's performance will improve. Too, 
students with low ability can improve 
their performance by working harder 
than we normally expect students to 
work. The progress grade as used on 
the report card actually indicates to 
parents when they should and should 
not bring pressure on the child to 
improve his school work, thereby re- 
ducing some of the tension inherent in 
reports to parents. 


REACTIONS ARE FAVORABLE 

Response to the report card has 
been good, especially among the stu- 
dents. It not only has given them 
more information about their school 
work but also has served as a stimulant 
and a challenge to many of | them. 
Out of 78 parents who responded to a 
questionnaire recently, 67 of them said 
that the report was understandable 
and meaningful and that they liked it 
better than the old type of ‘report 
which used a single letter grade, Nine 
parents said that they needed some ad- 
ditional explanation of the card, and 
six said that they liked the old type 
of card better. The 78 parents con- 
stitute about 75 per cent of all parents 
of students in grades 7 to 12. 

Many students are prompted to 
discuss the reason for their getting a 
“U" with the instructor. This is good 
because the student takes the initiative 
with respect to his problem. Of course, 
there are students and parents who are 
indifferent and make no effort to do 
anything about unsatisfactory work. 
In fact, it is this attitude that causes 
the work to be unsatisfactory in many 
instances. School reports have little 
or no value for cases of this kind. 
They require special attention and 
treatment. 

Many factors important to pupil 
growth and development are not pro- 
vided for in the report. Some of these 
do not lend themselves to the usual 
type of reporting; consequently, a 
school should use special types of 
written reports, check lists, parent con- 
ferences, and letters when the need 
arises to supplement the regular school 
report. No system of routine report- 
ing can be adequate for all cases and 
situations. 

I do not want to give the impres- 
sion that the card has worked miracles, 
for it hasn't, but we have found it 
to be considerably better than the use 
of the one-letter grade with no real 
explanation of what it represents. 





FOR AND AGAINST LAY COMMITTEES 





T IS essential that we involve as 

many laymen as possible to advise 
on school policy and programs. There 
is no other way to ensure good schools, 
adequately supported.” This voluntary 
comment by one of the respondents 
to The NATION’s SCHOOLS opinion 
poll apparently reflects the prevailing 
philosophy among school adminis- 
trators today. The use of some sort 
of school sponsored committee of lay 
citizens meets with the overwhelming 
approval of the nation’s superinten- 
dents, For committees as a permanent 
fixture in the local scheme of things, 
however, a substantial majority says 
No. 

As shown by a representative sample 
of replies from superintendents from 
each of the 48 states, the typical ad- 
ministrator of today favors opening 
up opportunities for advice from lay 
citizens, but he prefers that the com- 
mittee of citizens be appointed to do 
a specific task—when the task is fin- 
ished, so is the committee. In the 
opinion of most of the superintendents 
who participated in the poll, citizens 
groups should be temporary in nature 
for two reasons: so that more citizens 
can participate and to avoid the dan- 
ger of a clash with the school board. 

While a large number of the com- 
ments on the questionnaires reflect a 
recognition that there are some risks 
and dangers involved in citizens com- 
mittees, to only 13 per cent of the 
superintendents polled do these con- 
siderations override the good that can 
be accomplished by them. 

What are these overriding objec- 
tions? Chiefly, there is a fear that 
such committees will inevitably inter- 
fere with the functions of the legally 
constituted board. The feeling was 
expressed that decision making with- 
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1. Do you favor school sponsored committees of 
lay citizens to advise school officials? 





SCHOOL OPINION POLL 


87% 


Permanent 


2. If so, do you believe such committees should 
be temporary or permanent? 


Temporary . 
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out such a committee is cumbersome 
enough and that there are better ways 
of getting public opinion. From one 
superintendent who had tried citizens 
committees came this comment, “A 
hundred people, a hundred ideas; let's 
concentrate instead on the member- 
ship of the school board, getting the 
best people in the community to 
serve.” 

Some superintendents maintain that 
these committees are too hot to handle 
—too often pressure, not often enough 
cooperation. There is some feeling 
that such committees don’t long remain 
advisory in character, and one super- 
intendent said, “We have enough 
trouble now.” 


STOCKHOLDERS IN SCHOOL 

Almost a third of the superintend- 
ents favor school sponsored com- 
mittees of lay citizens and would 
make them permanent, but most of 
these are quick to point out that the 
personnel would still change just as 
the personnel of the school board 
changes. Inherent in the favorable 
attitude toward permanent committees 
is the belief that, since citizens have 
much to contribute and are in effect 
stockholders in the schools, there is 
no more reason to argue against per- 
manent committees than to say that 
schools will some day be without prob- 
lems to solve. 

“A citizens committee should not 
be a temporary affair,” writes a super- 
intendent, “because if we desire the 
forward movement of our schools we 
are constantly seeking new avenues of 
progress, and continuing committees 
can help us find these avenues.” An- 
other superintendent believes such 
committees have a desirable effect on 
members of the school board: “It 


keeps them from being puffed up with 
their own importance.” 

The prevailing opinion is illustrated 
by the superintendent who writes: 
“Functions of citizens committees 
should be clearly set forth as advisory 
in nature. Committees should be 
representative of all segments in the 
school district. Committees should 
serve for a specific one-shot task and 
then be disbanded. Above all, they 
must not be political in nature or 
biased in direction, for example, ‘nail 
someone's hide to a post.’” 

Why should committees be tem- 
porary? For one thing, say several 
superintendents, a permanent com- 
mittee would confuse the public about 
channels of authority and processes of 
decision making. The P.T.A. and the 
school board, they say, are enough 
permanent organizations for school 
control; other groups of citizens should 
band together for a short period and 
give advice on specific projects. Only 
by maintaining this relationship can 
the greatest danger of citizens com- 
mittees be avoided—overlapping with 
the board, which at best is duplica- 
tion and at worst, an all-out fight. 

Considering the relatively short life 
of the citizens committee movement it 
has moved fast in attracting the sup- 
port of a majority of school adminis- 
trators. Some may feel like the super- 
intendent who wrote, “I know it is a 
1953 fad, and I guess I'll go along, 
but I swear if I don’t see the same old 
faces around every committee table, 
and I wonder if we're improving 
things any.” But most superintend- 
ents apparently approve because the 
citizens committees are an excellent 
means of bringing the school into 
closer harmony with its fundamental 
purpose in a democracy. 
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[IN MISSOURI, as in many other 

parts of the country, educators and 
laymen are seeking more effective ways 
to work together in the interest of the 
public schools. 

To some extent the recent tendency 
toward lay and professional coordina- 
tion through local and state citizens 
committees has been the result of the 
need for increased moral and financial 
support for the public schools. There 
is another factor, however, that should 
not be overlooked. Just as the pro- 
fessionally trained teacher is aware of 
his need for supervisory assistance and 
honestly seeks such assistance, the pro- 
fessional school administrator has come 
to understand that he needs the help 
of lay citizens in developing the kind 
of educational programs that will meet 
the needs of the children. 

In October 1950 the Missouri State 
Board of Education appointed 22 out- 
standing lay citizens to constitute the 
Missouri Citizens Commission for the 
Study of Education. The state board 
charged the commission with the re- 
sponsibility of making a comprehen- 
sive study of the public school system 
of Missouri for the purpose of deter- 
mining ways of making improvements 
wherever improvements are needed. 
The expenses of the meetings of the 
commission were underwritten by the 
state board of education, and the board 
also furnished the services of an ex- 
ecutive secretary. Furthermore, it was 
made possible for the commission to 
obtain the assistance of four consult- 
ants from outside of the state. 

After giving much thought to the 


Citizen Support for Schools 
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importance, magnitude and _ possible 
outcomes of its study, the commission 
created seven study committees made 
up of persons outside the commission. 
About half of the people on the study 
committees were laymen, and the other 
half were teachers and school admin- 
istrators. The commission gave to 
these committees the responsibility for 
making studies in their respective 
areas, and each committee was asked 
to keep the commission informed on 
the progress of its work and eventually 
to make a written report, together 
with recommendations, to the com- 
mission. 

The fact that lay citizens in most 
communities have increasingly turned 
over to teachers and administrators the 
management of the public schools 
does not mean that the interest of 
citizens in the schools has diminished. 
Indeed there is a great reservoir of 
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In the foundation pro- 
gram plan (a) an ac- 
ceptable level of edu- 
cation would be made 
poss'ble for all children, 
(b) state assistance 
would be aliocated 
strictly in terms of 
need, and (c) the re- 
quired local effort in 
support of education 
would be uniform in 
terms of ability. 


t Uniform Effort 


Districts with 
greatest ability 


citizen interest that can and should 
be used constantly. In some instances 
this interest in the welfare of public 
education has reached a low ebb, which 
some have described as a general con- 
dition of apathy. In a few instances 
citizen interest has manifested itself 
in ways that have not been constructive 
—possibly because the citizens lacked 
correct information about the schools. 

The persons who made up the 
Missouri Citizens Commission demon- 
strated from the beginning of the 
study a genuine interest in the wel- 
fare of public education in this state. 
However, as factual information con- 
cerning the major problems of the 
public schools was developed during 
the progress of the study, the citizen 
interest became greater and greater. 

The experience in the Missouri study 
at the state level has been comparable 
to the experience of many citizen 
groups at the level of local school dis- 
tricts. There is no question but that 
the people generally want good schools 
and usually are willing to see that 
the conditions necessary for good 
schools are developed. It seems almost 
certain that in most cases in which 
schools have serious problems the 
people are not fully aware that the 
problems exist. Or they may be aware 
that something is needed but, not 
having accurate information, are at 
a loss to know how to proceed toward 
desirable solutions. 

Since the schools belong to the 
people and since the management and 
operation of schools are delegated by 
the state to the people of local com- 
munities, the people generally, not 
just a few, should be actively concerned 
at all times about how well the busi- 
ness of public education is being 
operated. However, we should not 
overlook the fact that the decisions 
people make are not likely to be better 
than their information. It is, there- 
fore, of first importance that the lay 
people at all times be properly in- 
formed about the schools. This is not 





to say that it is solely the responsibility 
of school administrators to disseminate 
information; it is also the responsi- 
bility of the lay people to help obtain 
the information and certainly to study 
it with thoroughness and open minds. 

After the seven committee reports 
were turned over formally to the com- 
mission, it then became the commis- 
sion's job to revise the reports further, 
as seemed desirable, and to prepare 
the final report to be presented to the 
state board of education. 

Educational Opportunity for All 
Children, The commission proposed 
a foundation program of education, 
which theoretically is a minimum satis- 
factory level of educational opportunity 
for all children of the state. In terms 
of specifics, the foundation program 
involves teachers, school plants, trans- 
portation facilities, and other current 
operating services. Each of the four 
components of the foundation program 
has to be translated into cost in terms 
of dollars, and thereby a school budget 
for each district and for the entire state 
can be set up. This objective budgetary 
procedure at the state level is a plan 
long sought in Missouri. 

Salaries Based on Preparation. 
The structure for teachers’ salaries, as 


proposed by the commission, which 
would bracket salary funds according 
to the training of teachers, should do 
much to attract young people to pre- 


pare themselves for teaching and 
should encourage greater length of 
service in the profession. The Mis- 
souri plan in the past has not provided 
sufficient encouragement for teachers 
to prepare themselves voluntarily at 
the degree and graduate levels, and, 
while all of the secondary school 
teachers now have degrees, only a few 
more than half of the elementary 
teachers have received degrees. 
Districts of Optimum Size. During 
the last five years Missouri had en- 
gaged in a school district reorganiza- 
tion program that to date has reduced 
the number of school districts from 
8400 to 4400. The commission studied 
the reorganization plan with great 
care and concluded that in general it 
was good, but the commission made 
some suggestions for improving the 
reorganization law, The improvements 
suggested would facilitate further re- 
organization and would provide less 
likelihood of creating districts that are 
too small to offer the scope and 
quality of educational program needed. 
Transportation on Actual Cost 
Basis. It was recommended by the 
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commission that transportation of 
school children be put on an actual 
cost basis—that is, that school districts 
be guaranteed sufficient funds to 
cover the actual cost, including de- 
preciation of transportation equipment. 
A careful study of transportation costs 
in various sections of the state was 
made, and an objective plan was de- 
vised for calculating the cost for each 
school district. If the commission's 
proposal relative to transportation is 
enacted into law, school districts will 
not find it necessary to deny proper 
educational advantages to children 
because of financial difficulties incident 
to transportation. 

Buildings Included in Minimum 
Program. Reasoning that school plants 
deteriorate and become obsolete to 
some degree each year, the commission 
proposed that a certain amount of 
funds be allocated to schools each 
year for school plant purposes. This 
means that capital outlay would be a 
part of the foundation program, be- 
cause the foundation program concept 
implies that all the essential needs of 
education should be included in the 
state's structure for public schools. 

State Aid on Basis of Actual Local 
Need. The commission discovered 
rather serious inequities in the local 
support of public schools and in the 
apportionment of state school funds. 
In order to eliminate these inequities 
the commission proposed that the 
amount of funds the school district 
should be required to raise should be 
determined by an index of taxpaying 
ability, and an index was calculated 
for each county. The index determines 
the local ability to pay taxes by work- 
ing into a formula the following eco- 
nomic factors: retail sales, individual 
income, corporation taxable income, 
value of farm products, and passenger 
automobile registrations. 

According to the proposed plan, 
state aid to schools would be deter- 
mined strictly on the basis of need. 
The foundation program would be 
calculated for each school district, the 
equitable tax rate as determined by 
the index would be applied to the 
district's assessed valuation, and the 
amount of the foundation budget that 
could not be raised locally would be 
provided by the state. 

County to Give Intermediate Serv- 
ices. Missouri long has been committed 
to the district system of school admin- 
istration, and the recent trend toward 
district enlargement gives added 
strength to this position. However, 


since many small districts still exist 
in some areas, the commission recom- 
mended a plan for intermediate serv- 
ices where needed. 

Recommendations for sweeping 
changes in many aspects of a state's 
provisions for public schools, require 
considerable time for study. The pro- 
posals made by the Missouri study 
commission, while not acted upon by 
the 1953 legislature, possibly will re- 
ceive careful consideration by educa- 
tors, lay citizens, and legislators the 
next few years. Only through extensive 
and conscientious study and discussion 
can a state program of education truly 
represent the consensus of judgment 
of the people. 

If the citizens commission's recom- 
mendations eventually are enacted into 
legislation some of or all of the follow- 
ing benefits should accrue: 

1. At least a minimum satisfactory 
level of educational opportunity will 
be provided for all children. 

2. There will be greater financial 
participation by the state in public 
school operation, to the extent of 
twenty or more million dollars per 
year above the 1951-52 level. 

3. Fully qualified teachers at the 
degree level should become available 
for all classrooms. 

4. The required local support of 
public education will be made equit- 
able for taxpayers in terms of the 
financial ability of the people. 

5. State financial assistance will be 
allocated only on the basis of néed. 

6. School districts will be guaran- 
teed funds to cover the actual cost of 
transporting school children. 

7. A long-range plan for providing 
adequate school plant facilities where 
and when needed will be developed. 

8. School district reorganization will 
be stimulated and improved. 

9. The same high degree of local 
responsibility for, and local authority 
over, the management of the public 
schools will be maintained. 

10. The authority to reorganize 
school districts will remain in the 
hands of the local electorate, and the 
location and management of attend- 
ance centers within districts will con- 
tinue to be the responsibility of local 
boards of education. 

11. State and local school budgetary 
needs can be calculated on an objective 
basis. 

12. Missouri, which now supports 
public education at a level much below 
its ability, will be able to improve its 
school system in a marked degree. 
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Case study of three ‘finger type” 


elementary schools in Michigan, showing progress 


in capturing corridor space for class use. First 


in the evolutionary process came partial use of 


corridor, then larger use, and 


eventually elimination of the corridor 
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Architect's sketch of Livonia Township Elementary School, final stage in evolution of corridorless classroom. 
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6 hen is a case study of the develop- 
ment in the planning and construc- 
tion of three elementary schools of a 
way to capture the space normally used 
for corridors for direct use in class- 
rooms, The schools are the Andrew 
Jackson School at Ferndale, Mich., and 
new elementary schools under con- 
struction at Plymouth, Mich., and 
Livonia, Mich. 

Basically the three schools have a 
finger type of plan with four self- 
contained classrooms in each wing (of 
the single-loaded corridor type). At 
right angles to the classroom wings is 
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a connecting wing housing the activity 
units, multipurpose room, library, 
kitchen and other common facilities. 
This wing is also the single-loaded 
corridor type. 

The first unit of the Andrew Jack- 
ss - fen — son School was constructed in 1949, 
| | a and the addition was constructed in 
| 1952. The Plymouth and Livonia ele- 
mentary schools will be completed by 
September. 

Classrooms in the Andrew Jackson 
School are constructed with large win- 
| dows facing the north and with a 
hs FE ob Brae 5 secondary source of light from the 
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aes bases depressed corridor roof. The partition 
between the classroom and the corridor 
| is a transparent glass wall and creates 
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enves . | an open feeling into the corridor and 
beyond to the southern exposure of the 
| | large windows of the exterior wall of 

the corridor. Under these windows is 
st Hs 5 Mga 2 wa placed a continuous planting box 
which is entirely visible from the in- 
terior of the classroom. Immediately 
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WARDROBE 


Plan | of classroom and corridor space at Andrew Jackson School at Ferndale. In 
this classroom a work counter with transparent glass above forms a physical but not a 
visual separation of classroom and corridor. The corridor is utilized for wardrobe, 
teacher's closet, and planting boxes. In the photograph below the glass partition 
and the corridor door have not yet been added. At this stage an idea was born. 
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in the photograph reproduced 
above, which represents Plan |, 
the glass partition and the door 
have been added to the classroom, 
as shown at the far right side. 
In the photograph to the right, 
we are looking north from the 
classroom. This area is similar 
for both first unit and addition 
to the Andrew Jackson School. 


gis 


| SB 10 
adjoining this planting box in the cor- 


Pay —_ “4 
ridor are the wardrobes for the class- ag m 4 me 


room occupants. The corridor is : a. | 
secondary activity space, principally es oe 
used for experiments in nature study ht 8 
and growth of plant materials. ; 5 
An interesting thing occurred dur- 
ing the construction of this first unit 
which led to the exploration of pos- 
sibilities of developing a more exten- 
sive use of corridor space. During the 
course of construction, the contractor 
experienced considerable difficulty in 
obtaining certain materials, such as the 
cabinets and the glass partitions to 
divide the corridor from the classroom. 
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gep® ce TACK BOARD Plan 2 emerged when an addition to 
\ ew wane wisi aan '| Andrew Jackson School was built. 
~ | T ss abi we || Additional teaching space is avail- 

[ | able because the classroom has been 
DRINKING | opened up into the corridor. The cor- 
vv veers ne (ee pee! ridor thus becomes an activity area, 
| with coat storage, a work counter, 
and planting boxes. Egress to the 
outside play yard is now provided. 
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| t | Photograph of a Plan 2 classroom 

as worked out in the Andrew Jackson 
a es MO sd addition. Here we are looking east 
through the corridor activity area 
to the conecting corridor at the 
end of the building. This view shows 
the activity area, which also serves 
as a corridor. Back of the seated girl 
is the door to the teacher's closet. 
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The brick unit serves as a divider 
for the various areas of the class- 
room. It provides an enclosure for 
the boys’ toilet as well as for the 
teacher's closet. A similar unit on 
the opposite side of the classroom 
houses shelves and the girls’ toilet. 
This is another view of the largely 
used corridor at Andrew Jackson. 


As there was a great deal of pressure 
to use the school as soon as possible, 
the building was occupied before the 
partition between the corridor and the 
classrooms was installed. The teachers 
found that it was very easy to make 
great use of the corridor space, extend- 
ing the actual classroom to include the 
full width of the corridor. Of course, 
the corridor space ran continuously 
between the classrooms. The curious 
thing was that the teachers forced to 
use the corridor space under the stress 
of temporary expediency found that 
they experienced little annoyance from 
noise in adjoining classrooms, and ap- 
parently use of the corridor was no 
handicap to them. In fact, they ex- 
pressed the desire that the glass parti- 
tion and cabinets should never be 
installed. 

When the demand for additional 
space in the Andrew Jackson School 
was great enough that an additional 
wing was required, a teacher-commu- 
nity committee was organized to deter- 
mine just how the lesson learned in the 
first unit could be incorporated in the 
new classroom wing. It was found that 
there was divided opinion on just how 


much the open feeling between the 
classrooms and the corridor could be 
developed without interfering with the 
normal process of teaching. Some of 
the group felt that the experience in 
the first wing indicated that the teach- 
ers could work with no physical bar- 
rier in the corridor area. Others felt 
that a physical barrier of some kind 
was needed between classrooms. 


COMPROMISE SCHEME ADOPTED 
The scheme finally incorporated in 
the plans was a Compromise incorporat- 
ing the benefits of the total group 
thinking. It was decided to provide 
a physical barrier between the ad- 
joining classrooms in the space for- 
merly used as a corridor. At each 
classroom this corridor space was di- 
vided into two areas: One was an 
activity area, an adjunct to the normal 
classroom floor area. This contained 


the counter space and sink for activi- 
ties. In the second area was placed the 
planting box and the wardrobes for 
children’s coats and hats. It also served 
as a vestibule with one doorway lead- 
ing directly to the outside and another 
doorway to the adjoining classroom. 
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STAGE Il 


Larger Use of 
Corridor 


as illustrated by 
addition to Andrew 
Jackson School 


ROY E. ROBINSON 


Superintendent of Schools 
Ferndale, Mich. 


WE ‘HAD our cake and ate it 
too” when the Andrew Jackson 
School was built at Ferndale, Mich. 
The most recent four-classroom wing 
in this school is corridorless, and yet 
it isn't! This wing is the paradoxical 
outcome of a combination of some 
chance experiences, modern acoustical 
treatments, and architects with 
imagination—all related to teachers 
and parents highly sensitized to the 
importance of functional classrooms. 

A back glance shows that the cor- 
ridorless idea grew step by step, as did 
the school itself. Three annual addi- 
tions have enlarged it to its eventual 
four wings, each with four adjacent 
classrooms serving single-loaded corri- 
dors. Still to be built to complete the 
school are two kindergartens, a gym- 
nasium, and an audio-visual room. 

The “climate” in which grew the 
corridorless idea developed more than 
four years ago. A Citizens committee 
worked with school officials and archi- 
rects on general plans for the new 
school in the then mushrooming 
school-less area. Many parents’ sug- 
gestions were incorporated in the plans 
—such things as plate glass partitions 
between the low-ceilinged corridors 
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and the classrooms to make a “space” 
effect, planting boxes under the large 
southern exposure windows, toilets and 
drinking fountains for each classroom. 
The planners’ goal was a homelike 
school. 

The first construction was to be nine 
classrooms: two wings, each of four 
rooms on single-loaded corridors, and 


a one-classroom “stub,” the floor plans 


of the building thus looking like an 
“E.” The end room in one wing was 
modified for temporary use as a kinder- 
garten. A diversion door let corridor 
traffic out of the side of the wing in- 
stead of its end, the saved corridor 
space becoming part of the kindergar- 
ten. 

While this building was going up, 
members of the expanding citizens 


committee, at the board of education's 
invitation, began to put down in ad- 
vance the kind of a program they 
hoped their new school would offer. 
For three months they studied, consult- 
ed and discussed. They worked out, 
and later received board of education 
acceptance and official endorsement of, 
a list of 15 statements of their beliefs 


about education. Listed were many 


Floor plan of Andrew Jackson School, showing units |, 2, 3, providing partial and larger use of corridors 
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school goals set up to reinforce and 
support home goals; implied was that 
school is an extension of the com- 
munity'’s homes. 

By September 1950 the building was 
nearly done. Workmen concentrated 
on one wing; nine class groups of K-5 
children attended school on half-day 
shifts in the other, even though its 
four classrooms still lacked the work 
table, topped by the plate glass parti- 
tion, to separate the classroom from the 
corridor serving that wing. 


HOW IT HAPPENED 

And thus it happened! Pupils and 
teachers used the space that would have 
been corridor. Up and down the hall, 
classroom activities overflowed into the 
corridor-to-be, even though the class- 
rooms themselves seemed ample—768 
square feet. Committee meetings, read- 
ing groups, construction activities, and 
the like proved to be naturals for the 
extra space. No one, especially the 
teachers, was in a hurry for partitions 
to be installed. 

Everyone also became aware of 
something else. The expected cross 
noise from the rooms’ activities wasn't 
bothersome. It seemed to be trapped 
by the acoustical ceilings, especially by 
the low roof of the corridor. Cross 
noises were reduced to where children 
merely seemed to be aware that the 
room group next door was there and 
that something was going on. It was 
just as when father reads the paper 
while mother works in the kitchen— 
he knows she’s there, but the hum of 
her activities does not distract him. 

Two months later the same groups 
moved to the finished wing, complete 
as planned, corridor, partitions, and all. 
Of course, cross noise almost disap- 
peared, and along with it the extra 
classroom space—now corridor. This 
loss was felt, for by that time the 
corridor space had become a part of 
the class group’s functioning plan. 
According to the teachers and pupils, 
the classrooms seemed constricting and 
confining by comparison. Staff opinion 
held that when future additions were 
made to the school, something should 
be done about the partitions if possible. 

The school’s plant planning com- 
mittee—parents and teachers—felt the 
same way. The next year the “stub” 
room had three more rooms added to 
complete its wing. The end room be- 
came Step 2 of the corridorless de- 
velopment. With the elimination of 
only the plate glass partition, the class- 
room grew by 195 square feet. How- 
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ever, just in case a door might be 
needed across the corridor, one was in- 
stalled for good measure. In other re- 
spects this classroom was like all others 
in its wing. 

During the same year all of Michi- 
gan was building schools. A school 
plant planning workshop for the study 
of elementary school construction was 
held at St. Mary’s Lake. Citizens, school 
board members, school officials, and ar- 
chitects attended. Four subtopics were 
discussed in rotation by an equal num- 
ber of groups. In one of the subtopic 
groups a model of an Andrew Jackson 
classroom, with its corridorless possi- 
bilities, was looked at. The idea was 
enthusiastically explored, especially by 
the architects’ contingent of each 
group. This was typical of reactions 
to the idea of using waste corridor 
space as a part of the classroom. It 
caught people's imaginations. 


PARTITIONS ARE ELIMINATED 


Plans for the third annual addition 
to the Jackson School—Step 3 of the 
corridorless development—definitely 
eliminated the partition. Storage cabi- 
nets and workbenches were rearranged, 
the cloakroom was opened up (with 
hanging wraps adding greater effective- 
ness to the sound trap between the 
rooms), an outside entrance was added 
to the side of the wing as an extra for 
the two middle classrooms, and doors 
were installed across the corridor be- 
tween the new and larger rooms— 
mainly so they could be locked when 
necessary. This wing has been in use 
for half a year. Teachers, pupils and 
outside observers all agree that at no 
extra cost the functional area of the 
classroom has been increased by about 
25 per cent. 


A typical reaction came from a, 


group of local ninth graders who, in 
connection with their study of the com- 
munity, were visiting schools one day. 
As committee members toured Jackson, 
their spontaneous reaction to the cor- 
ridorless wing was enthusiastic. They 
projected themselves back to when 
they were elementary pupils and ex- 
citedly discussed with one another what 
school would have been “in a room like 
this.” 

Teachers have observed the almost 
automatic modification of behavior 
children make to the “closeness” of 
other classes in this wing. They seem, 
without having been reminded, to 
sense those activities that may or may 
not interfere with other rooms’ work 
in progress at a given moment. Push- 


ing, shoving and running, for example, 
have all but disappeared. 

Teachers also assert they see a highly 
unified pattern of human relationships 
developing in their corridorless wing, 
among both children and teachers. 

Toward this type of school construc- 
tion, say the teachers, parents have an 
initial skepticism which quickly 
vanishes after a few minutes of watch- 
ing the pupils go about their business 
of learning. 

Teachers* in this four-room, cor- 
ridorless wing report that the separat- 
ing doors, across what would have 
been the corridor, are nearly always 
open. Except when a whole class 
moves somewhere as a group, pupils 
going from room to room through the 
wing pass unnoticed, say the teachers. 
Surprisingly, they report, the click of 
the closing door’s latch is somewhat 
disturbing. The teacher in the end 
room, with the greatest “through traf- 
fic” possible, says, “They {the children] 
never notice.” 

These reactions substantiated the 
planning already going on for still 
another building that is needed to serve 
this rapidly growing part of the school 
district. It begins with the concept of 
the corridorless wing. It will involve 
even less expensive construction than 
at Andrew Jackson. 


TWO IMPORTANT GAINS 

Parent-group discussion with archi- 
tects and school officials in the present 
planning stage recognizes that, in ad- 
dition to more space for less money, 
the corridorless idea offers at least two 
important gains. One, the closeness of 
class groups to each other fosters a 
greater integration of the community 
of children which makes up an ele- 
mentary school, especially within the 
building wing. It moves one step far- 
ther away from the conception of a 
school as merely an aggregation of class 
groups. Two, as one wise parent 
pointed out when discussing indivi- 
dual pupils’ mobility during school 
hours, “The child moving from one 
part of the building to another is under 
the constant supervision not only of 
teachers but of his schoolmates as well. 
This comes the closest to the social 
pressures existing upon an adult as he 
lives his life in the community where 
he is known, recognized and wants to 
be respected.” 


*One first grade, two fifth grades, and 
one combination fifth and sixth grade, all 
with men teachers, are housed in this wing. 
All four teachers have requested assignment 
to the same rooms in September. 
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STAGE Ill 


Elimination of Corridor 


as illustrated in schools at 





HEN the schools at Livonia and 

Plymouth were planned, it was 
determined further to explore this idea 
but to approach it from a fresh con- 
cept of the arrangement and construc- 
tion of the room. Accordingly, a plan 
was developed based on a “through” 
type of classroom with equal fenestra- 
tion from two sides. In effect, this 





Plymouth and Livonia 
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would allow the “front” of the class- 
room to be on either of the two walls 
running at right angles to the exterior 
walls. It was decided not to place 
toilets and storage facilities between 
the classroom and the space normally 
used as a corridor but in islands be- 
tween each pair of classrooms. This 
allowed complete freedom in the con- 
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Sketch of Plymouth Elementary School 


struction and framing of the roof of 
the room and also eliminated the nec- 
essity for clerestory or overhead light- 
ing. 

Because the fenestration would be 
on two opposite sides, it was felt that 
the height of the roof could be held 
to 8 feet 10 inches. It was decided 
to use the hip type of roof in order 


Floor plan of Plymouth Elementary School, Plymouth, Mich. 
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Four classroom plans, 


showing possible arrange- 


ments for activity groups 


and location of cabinets. 
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Portable wardrobe 
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Portable cabinet 


to create as nearly a domestic quality 
in the school as possible. The low 
corridor heights and exterior roof 
line will tend to create a better feeling 
of scale and atmosphere. 

Direct means of egress is provided 
from a vestibule immediately adjoin- 
ing the island space between each two 
classrooms. The use of movable ward- 
robes and storage cabinet facilities 
allows almost unlimited possibilities in 
the arrangement in the rooms to suit 
the individual teacher's and superin- 
tendent’s desires. It is anticipated that 
the higher wardrobe storage facilities 
can be arranged to provide some kind 
of shield to prevent too deep a pene- 
tration of the sun’s rays on the south- 
ern exposure. 


FOUR CLASSROOM ARRANGEMENTS 


A typical classroom wing (far lett) 
in the new elementary school at Ply- 
mouth demonstrates the final develop- 
ment in the discussed trend. Toilets 
and storage facilities have been grouped 
together in a utility core between 
classrooms, permitting complete in- 
clusion of the corridor space in the 
teaching area. By the use of portable 
wardrobes and portable cabinets, ex- 
treme flexibility in teaching arrange- 
ments is made possible, as indicated in 
the four classrooms illustrated. 

In Classroom 1 the wardrobes, handy 
to the entry, open toward the utility 
core, and their tackboard backs face 
the classroom, which contains group- 
ings about four circular study tables. 

In Classroom 2 the entire group of 
children can gather in one large circle 
for story-telling. The storage cabinets 
form a work counter along one side 
of the room, while the wardrobes form 
a barrier against the too-deev penetra- 
tion of the southern sun. 

Classroom 3 demonstrates a scheme 
that provides for a teaching group at 
desks, a project table at the back of 
the room, and, shielded by the ward- 
robes, a special study table for a small 
group. 

Still another arrangement, this one 
more conventional, provides in Class- 
room 4 for a majority of the young- 
sters to study at their desks while a 
few may work undistracted at their 
individual projects behind the portable 
wardrobes, which are easily accessible 
to the entry. In all the classrooms the 
portable storage cabinets have durable 
counter tops of child scaled height, and 
each room combines its drinking foun- 
tain with a handy sink.—EBERLE M. 
SMITH, Eberle M. Smith Associates, 
Inc., Architects, Detroit. 
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N TIMES of great flux, it is not 

unusual to find administrative or- 
ganization and structure brought un- 
der the questioning eye of professional 
educators as well as of lay people. The 
office of the county superintendent of 
schools happens to be just one of the 
many educational administrative units 
that is undergoing public scrutiny. 

Criticism of this office is nothing 
new. Twenty years ago the status of 
the county superintendent of schools 
was viewed with serious misgivings. 
It was pointed out then that the office 
was too much mixed with politics; 
that the personnel was deficient in 
professional training and experience; 
that the duties, functions, and respon- 
sibilities were not always clearly and 
completely defined; that the office 
lacked adequate financial support to 
discharge effectively the duties as- 
signed to it, and that the office did 
not pay a salary sufficient to attract 
high-grade professional service. 


“TOO LITTLE AND TOO LATE”? 


During the last 20 years the office 
of county superintendent of schools 
has grown and is continuing to grow 
in importance in many states where 
previously serious shortcomings and 
limitations were prevalent. In recent 
years some states have taken steps to 
remove the position from partisan 
politics; county boards of education 
have been established; professional 
qualifications have been upgraded, 
and the salary and tenure in office 
have markedly increased. But has this 
been sufficient and significant prog- 
ress? Or is it just another case of 
“too little and too late”? 

Make no mistake about this. No- 
body is picking on county superin- 
tendents any more than people are 
picking on local school districts, 
county normal school systems, and 
state departments of education, where 
reevaluation and change appear neces- 
sary. People have a right to wonder 
about administrative organization that 
was designed a century ago to satisfy 
conditions that since have been con- 
siderably modified. 

Educational administration is, after 
all, a means to an end. The function 
of administration is to facilitate the 
realization of the goals of educa- 
tion. Administrative organization and 
process are the products of man’s mind 
and experience. Man can and should 
change any of his devices when it is 
apparent that these devices either fail 
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Why continue the office of 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT? 


STEPHEN J. KNEZEVICH 
Associate Professor of Education 
University of Tulsa 
Tulsa, Okla. 


to facilitate or actually impede prog- 
ress toward a goal. 

There are people who believe that 
the county superintendency is an ob- 
solete office. In some states legislation 
has been introduced that calls for 
abolishment of the office. A few states 
founded the office, later abolished it, 
and, later still, reestablished it. It is 
the thesis of this article that the 
fundamental concepts underlying the 
county superintendency are sound. 
Certain changes in the operation of 
the office must be made to make it 
more effective in present-day educa- 
tional programs. In other words, the 
office should not be abolished but 
rather redesigned to perform a vital 
role in educational administration. 

To generalize about anything in ed- 
ucation in a nation made up of 48 state 
school systems is fraught with dangers. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that the status of the county superin- 
tendent varies from state to state. In 
some states the county superintendent 
is appointed to office; in others he 
is elected by popular ballot. ‘The 
county superintendent is the executive 
officer of an intermediate unit in some 
states, whereas in others he is the ex- 
ecutive officer of a countywide basic 
or local unit of school organization. 
The county superintendent of schools 
does not even exist in two states be- 
cause the smallness of population 
makes it possible for the state to deal 
directly with local schools. County 
boards of education are found in some 
states, whereas in other states no such 
body exists. 

This great variability among states 
in the status of the county superin- 
tendency may be an indication of in- 
dividuality in educational organization 
and administration, but it is also con- 
fusing. It becomes imperative, there- 


fore, that the particular kind of county 
superintendency being described in 
this article be defined. The county 
superintendent of schools is distin- 
guished from the state superintendent 
and the local district superintendent 
because he is the administrator of the 
intermediate unit of school organiza- 
tion. The intermediate unit is that 
unit which lies between the state on 
the one hand and the local school dis- 
trict on the other hand. The inter- 
mediate unit of school organization 
has been defined as “an area compris- 
ing the territory of two or more basic 
administrative units having a board 
or officer, or both, responsible for per- 
forming stipulated services for the 
basic administrative units or for su- 
pervising their fiscal, administrative, or 
educational functions.” ’ 


VARIATION AMONG STATES 

In most states the boundaries of 
the county are the boundaries of the 
intermediate unit. This is not true in 
the New England states, where some 
other subdivision of the state, such as 
groups of townships or local districts, 
make up the boundaries of the inter- 
mediate unit. There are 12 states in 
which the county rather than the in- 
termediate unit is the basic unit. In 
these “county unit” states the county 
superintendent has the same status as 
the local district superintendent of 
schools. The 12 “county unit” states 
are excluded, therefore, from the argu- 
ment at hand. For the purposes of this 
discussion the term “county superin- 
tendent of schools” will be synony- 
mous with superintendent of the in- 
termediate unit. 


‘The County Superintendent of Schools 
in the United States. Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Rural Education, N.E.A., Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, February 1950, p. 52. 
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The fact that the county is, in most 
states, the intermediate unit of edu- 
cational organization is germane to 
the argument. One can eliminate from 
consideration, at least for the present, 
such issues as whether the county su- 
perintendent should be elective or ap- 
pointive, the professional qualifications 
of the county superintendent, and 
whether there should be a county 
board of education. These factors are 
related to the machinery for the op- 
eration of the intermediate unit. 

It must first be established that there 
is a need for an intermediate unit of 
school organization before ways and 
means of improving the machinery of 
operation are designed. The ques- 
tion is simplified to the extent that the 
fundamental problem becomes one of 
determining whether there is a need 
for an intermediate unit to facilitate 
the realization of present-day educa- 
tional objectives. 

The intermediate unit came into 
being after the state and local units 
had already been established. His- 
torically, the county unit of school 
administration emerged as an arm of 
the state school unit. The position of 
county superintendent evolved out of 
a variety of different offices, depending 
upon conditions within the state. The 
position in question evolved out of 
the county school land commissioner, 
the county clerk, the county auditor, 
or some other county office. 


EARLY FUNCTIONS 

It is not surprising to find, there- 
fore, that the early functions of county 
superintendents were similar to those 
of the office whence it evolved. There 
was the sale of school lands to be 
cared for; misappropriation of school 
funds to guard against; apportionment 
of income from school lands to as- 
certain, and, of course, statistical and 
financial reports to be gathered from 
local districts and sent to state au- 
thorities. In the beginning, then, the 
county superintendency was primarily 
concerned with business, clerical and 
statistical functions and secondarily 
with educational duties, 

The justification for the present- 
day existence of the office of the 
county superintendent of schools does 
not rest upon the business and clerical 
functions of this office. As early as 
1927, Cubberly* pointed out the dan- 
gers of overemphasizing the business 
and clerical functions to the neglect 

*Cubberly, Ellwood P.: State School Ad- 


ministration. New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., p. 212. 
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of the educational duties of the office. 

The importance of the county su- 
perintendency must be derived from 
the educational leadership that only 
this office can effectively provide. In 
all fairness it must be added that the 
tendency to permit educational lead- 
ership responsibilities to be buried be- 
neath more pressing office details is 
not confined to county superintend- 
ents. Many school administrators at 
other levels find the executive suite 
more comfortable than the pounding 
of the hard corridors on the way to 
visit the classrooms where the child 
learns. There is always plenty to do 
in the office so it it is not difficult to 
find an excuse to stay enthroned like 


a Grand Lama, well protected by a 
palace guard of secretaries. Neverthe- 


less, an office manager is not an edu- 
cational leader. This all adds up to the 
fact that passing laws that require 
more of the paper work that goes 
between the local district and the 
state department of education also to 
pass through the county superintend- 
ent’s office will do next to nothing 
toward justifying the existence of this 
office. 

Trying to understand the county 
superintendency without a knowledge 
of the status of other units of school 
administration, such as the local and 
state units, is like trying to under- 
stand a gear of a machine without a 
knowledge of where, how or what 
function the gear plays in the total 
picture. The dynamic _interrelation- 
ship between the local, county and 
state units of educational administra- 
tion is often overlooked. It must be 
emphasized that these three units 
were not organized to compete with 
one another but rather to supplement 
one another in an effort to promote 
greater educational opportunities and 
services within the state and for the 
child. Each unit has a unique con- 
tribution to make to education. Weak- 
ness in any unit can be detrimental 
to the welfare of others and to edu- 
cation generally. 


Because the various units of school 
organization are mutually interdepend- 
ent and exist in the same social ma- 
trix, Changes in one unit are bound 
to influence the operation of other 
units. Thus while unsatisfactory local 
units persist, state department of ed- 
ucation and intermediate units are 
called on to perform services quite 
different in type and kind from those 
they furnish to more suitable units. 
As states establish a more suitable 
local structure, its influence will be 
reflected in better educational offer- 
ings locally and changing demands in 
intermediate and state unit services. 

To reorganize local units and then 
ignore necessary changes in interme- 
diate and state units is to invite a 
system of education that is out of 
joint. This may be illustrated by the 
experience of the state of Oklahoma, 
where in the space of five years the 
number of local school districts was 
reduced from approximately 4400 to 
less than 2000. During the same period 
little was done to redefine the status 
and services of the intermediate unit 
in Oklahoma. The activities of the 
county superintendents were confined 
almost entirely to weak districts. Re- 
organization resulted in a significant 
reduction in number of the weak local 
units, Many county superintendents 
were then observed doing part-time 
work on full-time salaries as the num- 
ber of districts that demanded their 
supervisory attention were reduced and 
other necessary educational responsi- 
bilities were not added to the office. 
It is understandable, therefore, that 
the immediate reaction in this state 
was to call for the abolishment of 
the county superintendency. 


INFLUENCE OF LOCAL UNITS 


The strength and number of local 
school units have a significant in- 
fluence upon the status and functions 
of the intermediate unit. It does not 
necessarily follow that once reorgan- 
ization of local units is completed 
there will be no necessity for the 
county superintendent. Redesigning 
the intermediate unit will be imper- 
ative when local units are reorganized. 
Theoretically at least, it is possible to 
design local school districts that are 
strong enough efficiently to perform 
all the necessary educational functions 
with the exception of those provided 
by the state. Local units that are self- 
sufficient in an educational sense do 
not need the services of an interme- 
diate unit. The effort to make local 
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units educationally self-sufficient may 
result in a school district that is so 
large, in a geographic and sociologic 
sense, that other undesirable features 
of local district organization are in- 
troduced. 

There is ample research to indicate 
that a local district large enough to 
provide a desirable educational pro- 
gram and necessary services at a 
reasonable cost per pupil would need 
a pupil enrollment of from 10,000 to 
12,000 pupils. In many cases the 
geographic area that would contain 
this large pupil enrollment would be 
extremely large and in the sparsely 
populated areas of states the geo- 
graphic area necessary would be larger 
in size than the county. Even more 
important is the fact that school dis- 
tricts that encompass a great geo- 
graphic area in an effort to obtain a 
pupil enrollment of 10,000 or more 
often violate natural community 
boundary lines. 


NO CULTURAL VACUUM 


The stability of a local unit is in- 
fluenced by sociological factors as well 
as by the size of the pupil enrollment. 
Education and its pattern of organiza- 
tion do not operate in a cultural 


vacuum, The system of education, the 


goals to be achieved, and the very 
processes involved in education are 
influenced by the society in which 
education is located. There is a long 
standing and desirable tradition in 
America that the schools should 
remain close to the people. Local 
interest and initiative can work to 
make public schools better institutions, 
but local interest and initiative are 
best exhibited when the controls of 
the schools are vested in the people 
that are close to the schools. 

To keep the schools close to the 
people, the boundary lines of the dis- 
trict should follow the boundary lines 
of the sociological community. The 
sociological factors in local district re- 
organization must be given considera- 
tion along with the perfectionist’s 
point of view that calls for districts 
with a pupil enrollment of 10,000 or 
more. Making the local administrative 
unit large enough to provide all of 
the elements of a desirable educa- 
tional program could result in the 
removal of the school organization far 
from the normal processes of com- 
munity living. As a result, the people 
of the district would not participate 
effectively in the formulation of edu- 
cational policy or in the control of 
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the school. Clearly then a school dis- 
trict can be too large. 

It is interesting to note that by 
far the commonest type of local dis- 
trict resulting from reorganization in 
recent years is the community school 
district. These districts are formed on 
the basis of socio-economic patterns 
of association which people naturally 
tend to follow in their life activities. 
One authority remarked that it was 
doubtful whether the typical reorgan- 
ized district would have even as many 
as 2500 pupils.* 

The great majority of states are 
committed to a policy of reorganizing 
local school units, whenever possible, 
along natural community boundaries. 
The organization of community school 
districts is desirable even though such 
organization often fails to make the 
unit educationally self-sufficient. Past 
experience has shown that where com- 
munity school districts form the basic 
pattern of orgadization an interme- 
diate unit is necessary to supplement 
the efforts of the local unit to provide 
a comprehensive program of education. 
Through the intermediate unit such 
necessary educational services as guid- 
ance, audio-visual, transportation, at- 
tendance and supervision can be pro- 
vided to community districts at a reason- 
able cost per pupil. With the interme- 
diate unit a part of the total educational 
organization there will be less need 
for the state to extend its influence 
or for local districts that remain close 
to the people to give up those ele- 
ments of control that they are com- 
petent to manage. 


NECESSARY ASPECT 


It can be concluded that when it is 
assumed that organization of com- 
munity school districts is preferred to 
the multi-community district that is 
self-sufficient an intermediate unit is 
a necessary part of educational organi- 
zation and administration. This leads 
to the statement that the county super- 
intendency is based on a sound princi- 
ple of educational administration. The 
office of the county superintendent, or 
whatever other name may be granted 
to the executive branch of the inter- 
mediate unit, should be redesigned and 
strengthened to enable it more effec- 
tively to execute the functions assigned 
to it. Those that would abolish the 
county superintendency as conceived 


"Dawson, Howard A.: Scope of a Com- 
tehensive Program of Rural Education. 

ashington, D.C.;: National Education As- 
sociation, p. 11. 


of in this article would do away with 
a necessary aspect of the educational 
system. 

The intermediate unit should be 
viewed as a service unit, that is, a 
means of expanding the educational 
services of local units. Community 
school districts or other districts not 
educationally self-sufficient should seek 
to develop this unit, which could pro- 
vide services that would otherwise not 
be available and provide them at a 
reasonable cost per pupil. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


It is beyond the scope of this article 
to indicate how the operating features 
of the county superintendency in each 
of the states should be redesigned and 
made more effective in present-day 
educational programs and in dealing 
with stronger local units. It would be 
presumptuous of anyone to prescribe 
a form or mold for the intermediate 
unit to be adopted in every state. The 
individuality of people and customs 
makes this a unique problem in the 
various states. There is no single or 
perfect solution to any educational 
problem. What is important is to 
create an awareness of the need to re- 
design the intermediate unit and to 
bring to bear the resources of the state 
to study and do something about it. 
A few general principles probably 
should influence the action of most 
states; some of these are: 

1. A board of education for the in- 
termediate unit should be created. The 
exact nature of the board and the 
method of selecting its members should 
be determined by the customs and 
desires of the people of the state. 

2. The executive officer of the in- 
termediate unit, be he called the county 
superintendent or any other name, 
should be professionally educated. 

3. The executive officer of the unit 
should be appointed to office by the 
board of education. 

4. The intermediate unit should 
receive adequate financial support to 
execute the necessary functions. The 
method of financing the intermediate 
unit should be determined, once again, 
by the people involved and probably 
would vary from state to state. 

Fortunately the intermediate unit 
has been carefully studied and re- 
designed in the light of these studies 
in a few states. The experience of New 
York State in reorganizing the inter- 
mediate unit should be of service to 
other areas contemplating needed 
changes in status of this unit. 





A WEEK IN AUGUST 

EUREKA! Our special educational research shows that 
the month of August, bless it, is the only month in the 
schoolmaster’s calendar which has no weeks of which to 
speak. By actual count, there are 97 weeks of the school 
year which by mandate, fiat, legislation or popular de- 
mand are set aside for observances, with cash collections, 
tuo, if you don’t watch out, in honor of some particular 
cause or celebration, or just plain pressure. But August 
has hardly any extrinsic pressure outside the regular 
budgetary beatings. During the rest of the year every- 
one from governors to town criers seems to spend most 
of his time thinking up worthy and disheartening drives 
by proclaiming important causes ranging from Eat-a- 
Turnip Week and Don't-Beat-Your-Budgie Week down 
to lesser events such as Tip-Your-Hat Week (benefit 
Tippers’ Union) and Keep-Out-of-Jail Week (very 
difficult at times). 


Of course, all of these special observances wished on 


the school serve a most praiseworthy purpose, although 
it is sometimes difficult to remember what it is. They 
had better be taken seriously by the local superintendent 
unless he wants to get called a noncombatant or hauled 
before an investigating committee. The difficulty is 
that these special weeks have a habit of getting in each 
other's way and, ordinarily, no one is quite sure which 
particular phase of the moon he is expected to celebrate. 
Each week usually brings a halt to all regular instruc- 
tional activity, too, which may be a good thing in mod- 
eration, 

But when 
Kind-to-Cider Week, there is bound 
amount of caloric confusion and a resultant drop in 
attendance so that neither week can be properly publi- 


Use-More-Milk Week conflicts with Be- 
to be a certain 


cized by the overworked youngsters who have to make 
the posters and stir up enthusiasm for the celebration. 
Sometimes, too, the calendar makers have to overlap 
their weeks to get them all properly recorded and then, 
by gracious, Raise-a-Beard Week gets all mixed up 
with Commencement Week, and the general public 
suspects the school has padded its rolls with a lot of 
ringers to make a good showing at the annual fiesta. 

The month of June is perhaps the most difficult as it 
has at least 12 special weeks, together with a couple of 
eons of graduation. December, with its Spring-Clothes 
Week, is a close second. 

But, mirabile dictu, August has no weeks for the 
school to observe unless someone has thought up a few 
during the last hour or so, and I wouldn't put it beyond 
my board of education to do just that! So, as a sug- 
gestion for the weary school administrator, who in 
August is eking out his June pay check until. he can 


find another position, one hopes the wanderer may find 
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at least one week's surcease to celebrate a week in which 
there is nothing to celebrate but celebrating! 


& > 


CROWDING THE WONDERLAND 
“IS IT TRUE,” asked Alice, clutching her notebook, 
“that the schools are so overcrowded?” 

“According to Mort and his research boys,” answered 
the White Knight, “the optimum class size for the 
modern school should be based on community ex- 
pectancy.” He turned to Alice wearily. “The trouble 
is that every community nowadays is doing too darned 
much expecting. Come with me, and I'll show you 
what I mean.” 

From the quiet of the inner spanctum, the pair 
plowed their way through the school corridors, upset- 
ting hundreds of howling moppets who were trying 
to break into the tiny adjoining classrooms, where 
teachers were sorting children into various sizes, shapes 
and conditions of servitude. 

“I had no idea it was so bad! What you need here,” 
said Alice indignantly, “is some additions.” 

The White Knight turned pale. “What we need 
here,” he said testily, “is some subtractions!” 

A clamor of bawls and yowls arose from outside the 
building. Crowded against the barbed wire barricade, 
which is ordinarily installed around all schools (as part 
of the public relations program) to warn off parents 
and other unwelcome visitors, were hundreds of chil- 
dren clamoring to get in. 

“Why don’t you do something about it?” asked Alice. 
“Have you told the people what is happening?” 

“The figures are top secret,’ mumbled the White 
Knight. “If they were released, we would have to raise 
the budget.” 

“Don't you trust the people?” queried Alice. The 
White Knight struck his best Churchillian pose. “The 
American people,’ quoth he pompously, “have gone 
all out to furnish us the raw materials. We alone shall 
finish the job.” His proud words were smothered by 
a collapsing classroom, which had taken on one too 
many. 

“Come off your high horse!” said Alice, mixing her 
metaphors in- her excitement. “Roll up your sleeves! 
Advertise! Get a soapbox! Call in the architects!” 

Another terriffic crash shook the building, but this 
time it was only the White Knight falling in a fit. 
Whether the reason was the horrid thought of giving 
away pedagogical secrets or whether it was the sight of 
a mother with quintuplets entering the registration 
office, who can say? 

“Oh, for the good old days,” sighed Alice, “when the 
schools had to hire attendance officers to beat the bushes 
in order to fill their quotas!” 
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VEN if building costs had not 
increased, many districts with 
limited resources would still have been 
unable to meet the financial demands 
which the construction of new school 
buildings would have made upon them. 
The source of trouble is generally to be 
found in the legal limitations placed 
on a district's borrowing power. 
Because of this, new ways and means 
of financing school buildings have been 
sought. In some states the creation of 
state and local building authorities, 
as a way out of the dilemma, has been 
hit upon. 


PENNSYLVANIA PIONEERS 

Pennsylvania was one of the first 
states to legalize such agencies. In 
1947 the general assembly, recogniz- 
ing the need on the part of some school 
districts for assistance in providing 
school buildings but apparently unwill- 
ing to provide direct state aid, enacted 
a law creating the State Public School 
Building Authority.’ 

The Authority, as defined by law, 
is “a body corporate and politic, con- 
stituting a public corporation and gov- 
ernment instrumentality” (Sec. 3163). 
Its purpose is that of “constructing, 
improving, maintaining and operating 
public school buildings and furnishing 
and equipping the same for use as 
public schools, as a part of the public 
school system of the commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania under the jurisdiction 
of the department of public instruc- 
tion” (Sec. 3164). 

The powers specifically granted to 
the Authority include, among others, 
the following: to borrow money and 
issue bonds, to make contracts, to 
acquire sites and construct school 
buildings, and to rent such buildings 
to local school districts at reasonable 
rates. On the other hand, the law per- 


*School Laws of Pennsylvania 1949, Secs. 
3161-3194. 
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mits any school district, with the ap- 
proval of the governor, to lease, as 
lessee from the Authority, any school 
building which the Authority has con- 
structed or improved for a period not 
to exceed 30 years. The amount of the 
rental is to be fixed in such manner 
that the Authority will, over the 30 
year period, recover the entire cost, 
including the carrying charge on that 
cost. The Authority, as was stated, is 
authorized to borrow money and issue 
bonds, but the law specifically provides 
that the debts of the Authority are not 
to be considered as obligations of the 
commonwealth or any of its school 
districts. The revenues, rentals and 
receipts of the Authority, however, 
may be used to secure any indebted- 
ness. 

Needless to say, the constitutionality 
of such legislation was not clear, and 
the passage of the act was the signal 
for litigation. In 1949 the supreme 
court faced this problem and ruled 
the act constitutional.? 


FOUR QUESTIONS RAISED 

The facts of the case reveal that a 
school district was planning to enter 
into a contract with the State Public 
School Building Authority to execute 
a lease for a building which the 
Authority was to build and own and 
the district was to use for a fixed an- 
nual rental. A resident and taxpayer 
of the district brought an action against 
the Authority and the district to enjoin 
the execution of the contract to exe- 
cute the lease, and, in due course, the 
lease on the ground the law was uncon- 
stitutional. Specifically, four major 
questions were raised and were before 
the court for adjudication. 

1. “Are the ‘contract to execute a 
lease’ and the ‘lease’ as authorized by 
the .. . act a subterfuge to permit the 


*Greenhalgh v. Woolworth et al. 64 A. 
(2d) 659 (Pa.). 


This question of state 
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school district to acquire a capital 
asset, the cost of which exceeds its 
2 per cent constitutional debt limi- 
tation?” 

2.“Are the obligations to be as- 
sumed by the school district under 
this lease an increase of its indebted- 
ness in violation of its constitutional 
debt limit if the current receipts to be 
used to meet such obligations include 
the annual appropriation received by 
the school district from the state?” 

3. “Are the obligations to be as- 
sumed by the school district . . . an 
increase of its indebtedness in viola- 
tion of its constitutional debe limit on 
the theory that the project is not ‘self 
liquidating’ since the school district 
will make no charge for its use and 
must pay all obligations under the 
lease from its current receipts?” 

4. “Is the... act... unconstitu- 
tional as authorizing an increase of 
indebtedness of the school district in 
violation of Article 1X, Sections 8 and 
10, of the constitution of the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania?” 

To each of these questions the court 
replied in the negative. Relative to 
the first question, the court noted that 
the agreement provided that the dis- 
trict was to surrender the building to 
the Authority at the end of 30 years 
or at any earlier time if it should ter- 
minate the lease. Consequently, the 
court ruled that the agreement was 
simply a lease for the rental of the 
building and that it was not an agree- 
ment for its purchase. Concerning 
whether or not the agreement and the 
lease should be considered as a “subter- 
fuge to permit the school district to 
acquire a capital asset” whose cost 
exceeded its constitutional debt limit, 
the court referred to a previous case 
in which an interesting point was 
made, It said: 

“In Kelley v. Earle, supra, it was 
relevantly observed [325 Pa. page 351, 
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190 A. page 147] that ‘the fact that 
the proposed plan might be termed 
an evasion of the constitution would 
not condemn it unless such evasion 
was illegal, “It is never an illegal eva- 
sion to accomplish a desired result, 
lawful in itself, by discovering a legal 
way to do it.” Tranter v. Allegheny 
County Authority, supra [316 Pa. 65, 
84, 173 A. 289].’” 

In answering the second question 
the court pointed out that state appro- 
priations are, in reality, assets of the 
district. They are in the nature of 
reimbursements to the district for 
money already spent by the district. 
It said: 

“A state appropriation to a school 
district is substantially a debt and, 
while not adversarily collectible be- 
cause of the sovereign’s immunity 
from suit, it at least qualifies as a 
liquid asset. The school directors . . . 
know, when making up the annual 
budget . . . exactly what will be re- 
ceived from, and what they have a 
right to expect will be paid by, the 
state for school purposes in the ensu- 
ing fiscal year. Such appropriations are 
properly a part of the school district's 
current revenues.” 

Relative to state reimbursements, the 
court commented to the effect that it 
was justifiable “to assume, in estimat- 
ing future current revenues, that the 
school district will continue to receive 
an annual state appropriation.” Apro- 
pos of this statement, while one may 
agree with it, he cannot help but won- 
der if the amount might not, some 
day, be substantially decreased so as 
to create a serious problem for local 
districts. 

In answering the third question 
relating to the self-liquidating charac- 
ter of the project, the court ruled that 
a project, to be classed as self-liquidat- 
ing, need not pay for itself directly 
out of revenue which it receives as 
tolls or charges to individual users, as 
in the case of a bridge or turnpike. 
It held that such a project as here con- 
sidered “is self-liquidating if the annual 
rentals . . . payable by the . . . district 
from current revenues are sufficient 
to discharge, over the period of years 
fixed by the lease, all debt service and 
the entire debt incurred by the lessor 
in the construction of the project.” 

Finally, the court disposed of the 
fourth and last question by ruling that 
the law did not have the effect of 
authorizing an increase in a district's 
indebtedness. It held that where cur- 
rent revenues were sufficient to pay 
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the annual rental charge there was 
no increase of indebtedness. It should 
be noted, in this connection, that the 
lease provided that rents were to be 
paid from current revenues and if, 
at any time, they were inadequate to 
meet the terms of the lease no enforce- 
able liability would exist against the 
district, 

This case appears to have been deci- 
sive of the matter in Pennsylvania as 
no subsequent cases questioning the 
constitutionality of this law have been 
before the higher courts for decision. 
It is only reasonable to assume that 
the law, probably because of the favor- 
able interpretation given it by the 
court in this case, has had some effect 
on the passage of similar laws in other 
states. A few now have laws providing 
for the creation of state school build- 
ing authorities. Some of these have 
also been tested in the courts. 


IS THE IDEA SOUND? 

Nevertheless, the final evaluation of 
such a law has not been made as yet. 
In the first place, the law must be 
recognized for what it is—an attempt 
to “get around” constitutional prohibi- 
tions. If the prohibitions are sound, 
is the law? In the second place, it is 
not an answer to the problem of a dis- 
trict whose assets are so meager that 
it is without the resources required to 
meet the terms of the lease. Finally, if 
authorities can be created to assist in 


constructing school buildings, why may 
they not also be created to assist in 
financing other state functions? The 
answer, of course, is that they can and 
are. That raises the question of the 
effect upon our financial structure of 
the duplication of authorities such as 
these. 

While the answer to this question 
is not clear, the public reaction to 
this situation was recently expressed 
in an editorial in the Philadelphia Sun- 
day Bulletin entitled “Our Super-Gov- 
ernment by Authorities,”* in which a 
concern was expressed for the rapid 


"The Sunday Bulletin (Phildelaphia), 
May 24, 1953, p. 16. 


growth of authorities. It was pointed 
out that, while they are legally re- 
quired to pay their own way, “the 
community shoulders the burden of 
a debt which is larger than the state 
constitution permits, for the Authority 
is primarily a device for evading con- 
stitutional debt limits.” Likewise in 
this editorial is the implication that 
an authority may not be an unmitigated 
blessing and that its effects should be 
considered because “it exercises an 
important governmental function 
which is destined to be largely beyond 
the control of the public, at least until 
its debt is liquidated.” 


NEEDS MORE THOUGHT 

What effect does this have upon the 
administration of public education 
which, while recognized as a govern- 
mental function, is generally believed 
to be best performed when much 
authority is delegated by the state to 
the local school district? Concerning 
the problem of multiplication of these 
authorities in one state—Pennsylvania 
—this editorial stated: “Nobody seems 
to know exactly how many there are, 
possibly because the number increases 
while you are counting them. Right 
now it seems safe to place the number 
actually functioning in this state at 
about 330.” 

Under this situation have the ends 
of public education really been served 
by the creation of state and municipal 
authorities? This is a question that 
should be answered before such author- 
ities are permitted to increase beyond 
present bounds. It may be that the 
cure will be worse than the disease. 
This may fairly be concluded from the 
tone of this editorial, which presum- 
ably is an expression of public senti- 
ment. At any rate, the whole question 
of school building authorities should 
be given considerable thought. 

Upon reading this manuscript, the 
editor of The NATION'S SCHOOLS was 
not satisfied. He wanted to know what 
will happen at the end of 30 years. 
Will the building belong to the auth- 
ority or to whom will it belong? 

The law does not state what hap- 
pens to the building, Mr. Editor. If 
the law would say that the building 
belongs to the school district, that 
could be interpreged as a contract of 
purchase—in which case the courts 
would probably throw out the whole 
law. But the law is silent. Because 
the authority is a nonprofit public 
agency, the authority probably would 
deed the property back to the district. 
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N A recent article in THE NATION'S 

SCHOOLS (June 1953, pp. 83 and 
84) I considered in some detail a 
case! involving “the question of the 
right of an athletic conference or as- 
sociation to enforce a rule which pro- 
vided that its violation by a member 
school would result in the disciplining 
of that school.” The court held the rule 
unenforceable where the effect was to 
negate a contract between a member 
school and a university covering the 
use of the school’s stadium. 

Recently, on appeal, the supreme 
court of Texas overruled the lower 
court.” Its decision was made on a 
somewhat different basis. The higher 
court ruled that the contract in ques- 
tion covered only those games in which 
Midwestern’s own teams were actually 
participants and that under the con- 
tract Midwestern University had no 
right to use the stadium for a charity 
game in which one of its teams was 
not a participant. This appears to 
have disposed of the matter as far as 
the contractual aspect of the problem 
was concerned, The higher court then 
ruled on the question of whether the 
actions of the district trustees in join- 
ing the league and agreeing to abide 
by its rules interfered with the per- 
formance of the board’s duties to the 
public. It said: 

“The advantage of district's affilia- 
tion with the league being so over- 
whelming that it asserts that it joined 
under compulsion, rather than volun- 
tarily, and as a matter of public duty, 
it simply cannot be plausibly main- 
tained that its membership and conse- 
quent agreement to abide by Rule 34 
{the one imposing sanctions for re- 
fusal or failure to obey the league's 


*University Interscholastic League v. Mid- 
western University, 250 S.W. (2d) 587 
(Texas). 

"University Interscholastic League v. Mid- 
western University, 255 S.W. (2d) 177 
(Texas). 
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Stadium use for a charity game between two outside teams is questioned. 


rules} interfered with the performance 
of the duties owed by the district and 
its officers to the public. Certainly 
when the advantages of membership, 
as described by the district itself, are 
weighed against the burdens incident 
to membership which, concretely 
stated, are that its high school cannot 
permit use of its stadium for the Oil 
Bowl Game, hence will lose $600 and 
such other advantages as might inci- 
dentally be enjoyed by the district, the 
advantages far outweigh the burdens. 
... Therefore, we hold that the restric- 
tion imposed by Rule 34 is valid and 
cannot be enjoined.” 

The difference in the two decisions 
is evident. In effect, the lower court 
ruled that a contract which was in 
violation of a rule of an association of 
which the district was a member was 
enforceable when the contract was 
made prior to the adoption of the rule. 
It appears also that this court went so 
far as to hold that the league was 
without authority to enforce a rule per- 
taining to sanctions against a member 
school on the ground that the duties 
of an athletic director, coach, teacher 
or administrator of a public school 
can be regulated only by the officers 
in accordance with the provisions of 





statutes pertaining to this subject. 
It also emphasized that if the motive 
of the league was in line with the best 
interests of the school, then the matter 
could be controlled by statute. 

The higher court, in holding the 
contract between the university and 
the district did not cover the type of 
game in question, was not faced with 
the question of ruling on whether Rule 
34 could be enforced so as to negate 
a contract. It, however, gave legal sanc- 
tion to a district's taking membership 
in an extralegal association, and ruled 
that because a district was acting 
within its authority in joining a volun- 
tary association, the restriction im- 
posed by Rule 34 was valid. This 
seems to be the last word on this 
question in Texas. Nevertheless, the 
wording of the court in pointing out 
that affiliation of the district with the 
league was the result of, compulsion 
rather than voluntary action appears to 
leave the gate wide open for further 
litigation at some future date. After 
all, should any extralegal or voluntary 
agency be permitted to force action on 
the part of school districts, regardless 
of how beneficial such action may be, 
or should the autonomy of the district 
be safeguarded? 









A superintendent looks at 


Forces Affecting Education 


Book Review by CALVIN E. GROSS 
Superintendent of Schools, Weston, Mass. 


ForcES AFFECTING AMERICAN EDUvU- 
CATION. 1953 Yearbook Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, N.E.A., 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
$3.50. Pp. 205. 


DUCATIONAL leadership is a 

' tough, rugged business in our 
country at the present time” is the 
summarizing sentence of “Forces 
Affecting American Education,” the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development's 1953 yearbook. 

To the public school superintendent 
who carries the ball for free public 
education in his local district this may 
not be news, but if he feels that the 
burgeoning nationwide discussion and 
criticism of modern education are 
affecting him in his job this book will 
provide some basic orientation. 

Most superintendents have several 
questions to ask about today’s climate 

Members of the yearbook committee are 
Maurice R. Ahrens, director of curricular 
services, public schools, Corpus Christi, 
Tex.; Lester Ball, superintendent, Millburn 
Township public schools, Millburn, N. J.; 
Harold Beniamin, chairman, division of 
social foundations of education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers; William H. 
Burton, director of apprenticeship, Harvard 
University; Martin Essex, superintendent, 
Lakewood, Ohio; Willard E. Goslin, chair- 
man, division of educational administration 
and community development, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers; Anna H. Hayes, 
Twin Falls, Idaho, former president, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
C, W. Hunnicutt, professor of education, 
Syracuse University; Richard Barnes Ken- 
nan, executive secretary, National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, N.E.A., Washington, 
D.C.; Vernon Replogle, director, Thomas 
Metcalf Elementary School, Illinois State 
Normal University; Norman Woelfel, pro- 
fessor of education, Ohio State University, 
and William Van Til, chairman, division 
of curriculum and teaching, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. 

By recommendation of the yearbook com- 
mittee, the book was prepared by Harold 
Benjamin; Willard E. Goslin; Charles S. 
Johnson, president, Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Robert A. Skaife, field secre- 
tary, National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education, N.E.A., 
Washington, D.C., and William Van Til. 
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in education: What is going on around 
the country? What is causing the 
boiling and churning? What had I 
better be doing about it? Finding the 
answers for himself is one of those 
important things he never has time 
to do. He needs assistance from people 
who have been doing research and try- 
ing out new ideas on a practical basis. 

To think constructively and deeply, 
it is mecessary to go to a mountain 
retreat with a pipe and a canful of 
tobacco and to remain there until the 
can is empty, but superintendents 
rarely can provide themselves so lav- 
ishly with time and privacy. Yet, 
aggregate eons of calm reflection and 
research are essential in any area of 
social science so complicated and 
tangled with ramifications as free pub- 
lic education. A superintendent fre- 
quently gets beyond his depth. He 
needs reliable information or expert 
opinion, and he needs it by 3 p.m. 
on Tuesday. To whom does he turn? 
It would help if someone would pub- 
lish and maintain an up-to-date 
“college outline” series in education 
so that he could have accurate infor- 
mation at his fingertips. 


“COLLEGE OUTLINE” 

This latest AS.C.D. yearbook can 
be, in many respects, the superintend- 
ent's “college outline.” It can do two 
things for him—hand him, pre- 
digested, the results of some top-level 
thinking and also serve as a source 
for answers to his questions. Although 
the book is authoritative, it does not 
claim to be comprehensive. It de- 
scribes broadly the cultural climate in 
which our schools must operate and 
proceeds to discuss limited areas in 
some detail. It attains cohesiveness by 
developing a rationale for community 
participation in the improvement of 
free public education. 

Two unusual appendices contain 
source material, but only one chapter 
includes a bibliography. If more infor- 


mation about attacks on the schools is 
desired, the American Association of 
School Administrators has assembled 
a kit of materials on “Destructive Crit- 
icism of Education,” and contributors 
from many pertinent disciplines have 
developed quite comprehensively an 
analysis of current threats to the sur- 
vival of America’s free public schools 
in the June 1953 special issue of the 
Phi Delta Kappan. 

In this book, as in every other con- 
tribution to the great reappraisal of 
modern education at midcentury, the 
touchstone is inevitably public support. 
Education is a process within the cul- 
ture; what affects education affects the 
culture and vice versa; therefore, we 
had better be looking for more and 
better ways of working cooperatively 
with our patrons. It is, in some ways, 
an obvious solution, but like the 
golden rule it is more easily applied 
in inteilectual realms than in practical 
situations. 

The participation of laymen in the 
solution of school problems has its 
analogy at other levels. When I was 
a small boy, it used to be hard work, 
as July 4 approached, to pry a dollar 
from my father so that I could pur- 
chase what I considered to be an ade- 
quate variety of firecrackers with which 
to celebrate this important event. He 
would sit in his armchair and regale 
me with overwhelming and irrefutable 
arguments about the state of family 
finances and the noticeable lack of 
tangible results once the noise and 
smoke had dissipated. My success was 
minimal until one year Mother sug- 
gested that I take Dad along to the 
store with me. She liked fireworks, 
especially the beautiful night varieties 
—frills, you might call them—expen- 
sive, flashy and apparently even more 
transitory than the fundamental fire- 
cracker. 

Well, Dad went along, and we came 
home loaded. Once he had gotten into 
the spirit of the thing he couldn't 
resist planning a well rounded pro- 
gram—he found that he could afford 
it after all. Involvement was only a 
word in the dictionary in those days, 
but I laid away a careful mental note 
and resolved never again to settle for 
minimum essentials. 

This is an old story to many super- 
intendents, but to others it is wild 
fantasy. Nevertheless for Education 
1953, the most promising approach is 
to find a place in all policy planning, 
before it is too late, for those who 
hold that ultimate right anyway. 
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AUDIO-VIDEO 


This audio-visual department 


Serves the Community 


J, E. MORRIS 


Administrative Assistant, Ferguson-Florissant School District, Ferguson, Mo. 


HE services to the school and the 
classroom teacher are only one 
phase of the work of the audio-visual 
department of the schools at Ferguson, 
Mo, We might say that one of the 
most potent public relations weapons 
our schools use is audio-visual service 
to the community. This began in an 
offhand way. The program chairman 
of a service club, in need of a program 
on short notice, called the school, ask- 
ing the loan of its projector and screen 
to show some travel films. The service 
was freely and cheerfully given. 
More and more calls came, and it 
soon became apparent that a policy 
must be established. Accordingly, and 
primarily to provide a community 
service, a policy was worked out. The 
schools would gladly furnish equip- 
ment and the necessary personnel to 
handle it to any bona fide community 
group or activity. The only require- 
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ment was, of course, adequate notice, 
plus the assurance that suitable ar- 
rangements as to time, place and con- 
ditions of showing would be made. 

As a result of this rather liberal 
arrangement the community has been 
most enthusiastic in using audio-visual 
materials. Churches, women’s clubs, 
civic groups, private schools, libraries, 
service clubs, government and welfare 
agencies, social clubs, youth groups, 
and other organizations have avidly 
seized the opportunity for this type of 
free service. 

During one month recently the fol- 
lowing used the service: the boy 
scouts, the Methodist church, the Epis- 
copal church, the Evangelical church, 
the Masonic temple, the Ferguson 
Lions Club, the Mothers’ Club at Cen- 
tral School, a kindergarten discussion 
group, the civilian defense organiza- 
tion, the fire department, the Baptist 


The audio-visual coordinator 
helps club members plan a pro- 
gram for their next meeting. 


church, the Mothers’ Club at Floris- 
sant School, the Y.M.C.A., the county 
P.T.A. council, a St. Ferdinand Church 
group, and the Knights of Columbus. 

The conditions and method of pro- 
cedure under which the service is 
made available are simple. The or- 
ganization contacts the audio-visual 
coordinator and indicates the date and 
time for the showing and discusses 
with him the type of program and 
equipment needed—movie projector, 
filmstrip or slide machine, opaque 
projector, or public address equipment. 
A qualified operator is given the as- 
signment—or sometimes two opera- 
tors. The organization agrees to fur- 
nish transportation for the equipment 
and the operator to and from the place 
where the program will take place 
and also pays the fees for any rental 
films that are used. The coordinator 
himself often plans, or helps plan, 
the programs for organizations, es- 
pecially those which are using the 
service for the first time. He makes 
himself available on call if needed 
during the programs whenever pos- 
sible and frequently transports the 
equipment and operator. 

Naturally, to handle this service, it 
is mecessary to have a well trained 
staff available. Most of those who 
serve as projection operators for out- 
side groups are junior or senior high 
school students. Their training is rigid 
and the requirements for the job are 
high. There are preliminary indoctri- 
nation and training in the upper 
grades and junior high school. Boys 
and girls of the senior high school 
have set up a thoroughgoing and busi- 
nesslike organization that tends to 
keep out the lackadaisical and unfit. 
The club has been chartered by the 
student council (as all bona fide school 
organizations must be in this school). 
Membership is on a volunteer basis 
with students governing the club ac- 
tivity through their own officers under 
the sponsorship of the faculty adviser 
and the coordinator of audio-visual 
services, Meetings, with required at- 
tendance, are held either after school 
or in the evening. 

To become an operator, a boy or 
girl must pass tests covering the han- 
dling of all types of audio-visual 
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1. Complete roster at your fingertips 
—Here’s your master list of rooms, 
ready for selection—singly or in com- 
bination. Set up any distribution list 
you want in seconds, 










2. Add extra channels as your needs 
expand— Your RCA Consolette grows 
as your school expands. Keyboard pan- 
els can be added at any time to serve 
as many as 60 rooms. 
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Projection club boys, with their equipment, start off to a meeting. 


equipment.* After he has successfully 
passed the tests, the student is given a 
probationary card for six weeks. Dur- 
ing this time his handling of assign- 
ments and personal citizenship are 
carefully checked. If he passes this 
scrutiny, he is given a permanent card 
that makes him a full-fledged projec- 
tionist. However, if for any reason 
he does not maintain successful rela- 
tions and satisfactory service, he loses 
his permanent card and is issued an- 


other probationary card for another 
six-week period. At the end of that 
time, if he has not made a satisfactory 
improvement, he loses his member- 
ship in the club and is no longer 
eligible to operate equipment. 
These rules have been set up by 
the students themselves. In addition, 
they require that the operators main- 
tain a reasonable scholastic record, 
that is, must be passing in at least 
three subjects. A willingness to ac- 


The boys make preparations for showing movies at a Lions Club dinner. 
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cept assignments in community serv- 
ice is a club membership requirement. 

Organizations are forbidden to pay 
operators or to offer other tokens of 
appreciation for their services. How- 
ever, if the meetings involve a lunch- 
eon or dinner, the student may be 
invited to eat with the group. All or- 
ganizations have been loud in their 
praise of the fine services of the pro- 
jection club members, as well as of 
the special service made available to 
them through the school’s audio-visual 
department. The following letters of 
appreciation are typical of the many 
received praising this service. 

“In behalf of the Champlain Im- 
provement Association, I would like 
to express our appreciation for the 
excellent educational and informative 
films you have placed at our disposal. 
The members of this group have been 
made aware of the fine service your 
audio-visual department offers. As you 
probably know, a service such as this 
was not available prior to the recent 
consolidation.” 

“Please accept, and pass on to your 
boys, my deepest thanks for their as- 
sistance in showing films to our 
youngsters on two recent occasions. 
This help from you enabled the par- 
ents of these youngsters to attend very 
important meetings in the parish hall 
of the church. You should be proud 
of the boys you send to us as I've 
heard fine reports on them from par- 
ents and children alike.” 

During the summer vacation for the 
past several years, arrangements have 
been made for the city park to present 
outdoor movies every Friday evening, 
and for the public library to show 
movies for children every Saturday 
morning as part of their summer 
recreational programs. 

All in all, we feel that the audio- 
visual department is one of our best 
public relations mediums and one that 
has paid off, not only in good will 
but financially. Several groups have 
made generous gifts to the department, 
and the whole-hearted approval of 
virtually the entire community has 
made it easier to continue the regular 
and systematic purchase of new equip- 
ment and the replacement of old. 
Undoubtedly, these community groups 
realize that such service is not with- 
out cost to the school district, and in 
accepting this service they are saying 
in effect, “We are willing that you 
should spend some of your money this 
way, and we will guarantee that you 
will have it to spend.” 
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THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


In this cafeteria 


PUPILS LEARN AS WELL AS EAT 


W E ARE endeavoring to make 
the operation of our cafeteria 
and lunch program at Wilson Avenue 
School in Newark, N.J., a teaching- 
learning situation in as many ways as 
possible, We are accomplishing this 
by having our boys and girls serve 
as cashiers, collectors, hostesses, bus 
boys, waitresses and cafeteria patrol 
boys. 

The youngsters volunteer as cafe- 
teria workers. There is no minimum 
or maximum number of hours they 
must work in a week, Boys and girls 
who work in the cafeteria receive no 
pay, but they are given a free meal 
for each day that they work. 

In developing our program we had 
to overcome problems peculiar to our 
situation, First, there was the physical 
layout of our cafeteria. Four different 
rooms are involved: three dining 
rooms and the kitchen. 


Waitresses, who 
are seventh and 
eighth graders, 
get lunches they 
will serve to the 
first group (the 
youngest chil- 
ren) to go to the 
cafeteria at noon. 
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JOSEPH SCHREIBER 


Principal, Wilson Avenue School 
Newark, N.J. 


To solve this problem and to utilize 
as well as possible the available space, 
we divided our classes into three eat- 
ing groups: primary grades, middle 
grades, and upper grades. Members 
of the first group occupy a lunchroom 
by themselves. They come to lunch at 
11:40 a.m. Their places have been set 
by the waitresses and the food has 
been set out for them by the women 
who work in the cafeteria. The chil- 
dren enter and immediately take their 
places, seven to a table. Each table 
is presided over by a hostess. The du- 
ties of the waitresses and the hostesses 
will be discussed later, 

Members of the second group come 
to lunch at 11:42 am. They form a 
line and are served at the steam table. 


They carry their lunches into the sec- 
ond of the three dining rooms. 

The third group comes to lunch at 
11:45 a.m. and follows the same pro- 
cedure as the second group. Both of 
the older groups are responsible for 
bringing their trays and soiled dishes 
to the tables where they are prepared 
for washing. 

As I mentioned previously, we have 
endeavored to make our lunch pro- 
gram as much of a teaching-learning 
situation as possible. The work of the 
cashiers and collectors indicates this. 
Each day these two groups of mon- 
itors, eight boys and girls in all, have 
a practical arithmetic lesson. This 
group is divided into four teams, one 
for each eating group and the fourth 
to balance the daily collection and 
prepare the bank deposit. 

At 8:55 each morning one collector 
from each team collects the lunch 
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Continental Restaurants, Inc., Jackson, Miss. 
culinary artists 


Your master chef knows instinctively that only the finest spices 
are worthy of his culinary masterpieces. He also knows, from 
experience, that they are most economical. There is neither 
wisdom nor prudence in preparing expensive foods with infe- 
rior spices. Sexton spices are milled fresh daily and packed 


immediately to retain their rich aroma and pungent flavor. In 


standard containers, for your kitchen, and for guest use on your 


tables, these handsomely styled containers. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO,, CHICAGO, 1968 
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A hostess, a fifth or sixth grader, sits at each table with seven young- 


er children. She takes care of the seating, helps with eating problems. 


money for his assigned group. The 
money has been collected from the 
children and placed in a properly 
marked envelope by the individual 
classroom teacher. The child who col- 
lects for his team is responsible for 
the returns from seven classrooms. The 
amount collected by each child is ap- 
proximately $17 per day. 

Here is an example of children liy- 
ing up to a responsibility that is placed 
direcelpgrmpon tit Iders;“If there 
is ‘a Mistake the collector is charged 
with rectifying it. Since the introduc- 
tion of our plan the number of mis- 
takes in our lunch returns has dimin- 
ished to a point where it now is 
negligible. 

In the classroom the collector and 
the cashier open the envelopes, check 
the contents, and enter the information 
on a mimeographed form called 
“Lunch Summary.” When the form is 
completed and balanced, they wrap 
the money for their group. The sum- 
maries of the three groups are com- 
bined in a total summary by the two 
cashiers who make the final balance 
and prepare the money for deposit 
in the bank, 
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A report of the number of meals 
to be prepared is made for the cafe- 
teria manager, 

While the total summary is being 
balanced, a cash summary is made. 
This cash summary is a check on the 
total summary. 

Here is a practical arithmetic les- 
son. Each day approximately $50 in 
quarters, dimes, nickels and pennies 
is handled by this group. 

Preparing the bank deposit is a 
practical exercise in banking, which is 
part of the upper grade arithmetic 
curriculum. 

The youngsters have learned short 
cuts in arithmetic to prove their bal- 
ances. In keeping a record of their 
daily transactions, they have learned 
a simple method of bookkeeping. They 
have learned the necessity of being 
accurate. It has become their responsi- 
bility to balance the accounts and in- 
form the cafeteria manager of the 
number of meals to be prepared. To 
do their work well they must be ac- 
curate. 

The keeping of records by the cash- 
iers and collectors has many advan- 
tages and presents many teaching- 


learning situations. Besides learning 
a simple method of bookkeeping and 
balancing accounts, the children recog- 
nize the need for accuracy and exact- 
ness. This presents a concrete method 
of bringing home to the children the 
responsibility that is entailed in rec- 
ord keeping. Mistakes resulting from 
carelessness and inaccuracy show up 
immediately. It is gratifying to see 
certain intangible qualities manifest 
themselves as an outgrowth of this 
responsibility that has been given to 
the youngsters. 

Records are kept for each school 
day. Besides being entered in a book 
as a permanent accounting for the 
cafeteria, they are represented on large 
bar graphs. This has a twofold pur- 
pose: It gives meaning to our work 
with graphs and it gives a vivid pic- 
ture of the numbers that use our cafe- 
teria. 

The waitresses are a group of six 
girls who are selected from the seventh 
and eighth grades. Their principal 
duty is to serve lunches to the first 
(primary) eating groups. Their other 
duties include collecting tickets, seat- 
ing the children, aiding the teacher in 
charge, and cleaning the tables. 

The learning situation created here 
is one of practical training. By serv- 
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Order Now For 
eee New-Crop Freshness 
’ And 2-Way Price And Stock Protection 


@ Heinz New-Crop Freshness offers you a special kind of 
true tomato goodness. For Heinz own “Aristocrat” Tomatoes 
are grown from pedigreed seedlings. Picked at the peak of 
ruddy maturity, they are rushed to nearby Heinz Kitchens. 
Here their vine-ripened goodness is immediately processed 
into tomato products you'll serve with pride. Order now to 
be sure of an adequate supply of the new pack. 


Ask your Heinz Man about the advantages of ordering 
now under Heinz 2-Way Price and Stock Protection Plan! ; you KNOW IT’S 
GOOD BECAUSE IT’S 


Ask Your Heinz Man About Meee} 


HEINZ ‘5 TOMATO PRODUCTS 
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ing lunches, directing other children, 
and aiding the teacher the girls gain 
practical vocational training. The girls 
who are selected for these jobs find 
out what kind of a job a waitress has. 
Bus boys scrape and stack the plates, 
preparing them for washing. These 
boys serve voluntarily in this job. 
Because our cafeteria is on the sec- 
ond floor, we have a problem with our 
children going out to the playground 
after eating lunch. In order to go 
from the lunchroom to the playground 
after eating, the children have to pass 
through the lower courts. These courts, 














TOO EARLY TO LEARN 
asour Cine 


Learning the value of time is as 
important as learning the value 
of a dollar... and advanced 
educational methods place great 
emphasis on teaching tomorrow’s 
men and women to time them- 
selves in the solving of important 
problems or in the performance 
of their daily tasks. 

Sranparp Clock and Program 
Systems have been helping pupils 
and teachers alike to make the 
best use of their time since 1884. 


77 LOGAN STREET ° 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


as all school courts, invite running and 
general playing. Unsupervised, this 
situation created a problem. It was 
solved by appointing patrol boys as 
court monitors. The patrol boys have 
a real sense of responsibility; they 
keep the courts orderly and the pupils 
well in control during the lunch hour. 

In the past there always had been 
one teacher on duty in the primary 
lunchroom to keep order. Often there 
were as many as 50 or 60 children 
under her care. This system was not 
satisfactory. We observed that there 
was a great deal of waste and that 





STANDARD 


The STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 





the children were developing bad eat- 
ing habits in their rush to finish and 
get out to the playground. In order 
to remedy this situation we instituted 
a plan whereby an older child, one of 
our fifth or sixth grade girls, acts as 
a hostess. Each girl has in her care 
seven of the younger children. The 
hostesses take care of the seating, help 
with the eating problems, and have 
charge of dismissing the children when 
they have finished eating. 

The hostesses are under the direc- 
tion of a faculty member. Meetings 
are held frequently; at them the girls 
bring up for discussion any problems 
that arise from their duties. 

Here we have a true learning situa- 
tion. The responsibility of being a 
hostess to a group of primary school 
children helps these older girls im- 
mensely. They gain an immeasurable 
amount of poise and confidence. 
Through teaching proper table man- 
ners and restraint at the table, they 
improve themselves along the same 
line. 

Cafeteria monitors, except hostesses, 
are selected from the seventh and 
eighth grades. Monitors serve until 
graduation. One month before the 
end of each term new monitors are 
selected to take the places of those 
who are about to be graduated. A 
training period of one week is allowed 
the new monitors. In return for their 
work the monitors are given free 
meals. 


FILMS SHOWN 

On inclement days our responsibil- 
ity toward the children extends be- 
yond the actual time it takes to eat 
lunch. For those children eating lunch 
in school we have noontime movies 
on such days. We keep a supply of 
films on hand for these emergencies. 
The films are borrowed from the de- 
partment of visual aids. 

In an elementary school cafeteria 
the principal duty of the teacher in 
charge is teaching, not merely policing 
and maintaining order. Many children 
have to be taught table manners and 
what is a proper diet, The school cafe- 
teria is a good place to do this teach- 
ing. At Wilson Avenue School we 
have two teachers on duty each day 
taking care of these needs. One teacher 
devotes her time entirely to the pri- 
mary children and the other divides 
her time between the other two 
groups. Each teacher is assigned this 
duty on an average of about once 
every three weeks. 
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Mlake your appetizers and desserts look 

more tempting by serving them in sparkling 

glass ... by serving them in Libbey “Durapress” sherbets. They 

are the most practical, dual-purpose sherbets on the market today. 

Made of Libbey’s regular high-quality glass, these sherbets 

take high sterilization temperatures in stride . . . stand up to the 
knocks of hard, everyday usage. 

Libbey “Durapress” sherbets have a heavy glass base, modern 
shape, and appealing, easy-to-clean contour. “Durapress” sher- 
bets are low in cost, yet amazingly strong and durable. 

Your Libbey supplier is ready with 
samples and prices. See him or write direct 
to Libbey Glass, ‘Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Good food, tastefully prepared, and 
attractively served has long been a 
Blackhawk tradition. Here is their 
dessert table for their famed Sunday 
Smoérgasbords, 


LIBBEY GLASS ‘Quupress’ asinine 


esrasiirsusn 1818 


LIBBEY GLASS, Division of Owens-Illinois Gluss Company, Tolede I, Ohie 
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T= proper maintenance of hard- 
ware in our school buildings is 
an item of great importance and in 
many school systems has been badly 
neglected. There may be a good reason 
for this negligence, and perhaps it is 
not the fault of the man responsible 
for maintenance of the buildings. Per- 
haps sufficient funds are not available, 
or the proper man has not been located 
to perform the work. 

The care of hardware on our build- 
ings cannot be shunned over a long 
period of time, or the cost of repair 
and replacement will far exceed the 
cost for proper maintenance during a 
period of years. The cost of the in- 
convenience to occupants of the build- 
ing because of improper functioning 
of hardware cannot be measured in a 
monetary way but certainly should be 
considered in an over-all study of the 
situation, 


MAINTAINING INVESTMENT 


The cost of hardware in a new 
building is usually around 5 per cent 
of the total cost of the project, so if 
a structure costs $500,000 the invest- 
ment in the hardware would be ap- 
proximately $25,000. Surely a suffi- 
cient amount of funds should be spent 
to maintain and protect this invest- 
ment properly. 

When we think of building hard- 
ware, our first thought is usually of 
that with which we come in contact 
oftenest—door locks. Whenever we 
enter or depart from a room we usually 
operate the door lock in one fashion 
or another. 

I should like to generalize on one 
point: the lubricating of locks. We 





Adapted from an address to a general 
session, June 2, of the 17th annual School 
Custodians Conference, Purdue University, 


Lafayette, Ind. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


HARDWARE repair and replacement 


can be reduced by proper care 


R. M. SHAFER 







Maintenance Superintendent 
Department of Physical Plant 


do not use oil of any kind to lubricate 
our locks. We do use powdered graph- 
ite, and in some instances use a clean- 
ing agent first to clean the working 
parts of the lock before applying the 
powdered graphite. We feel that this 
is very important, since exterior doors 
are directly exposed to the cold weather 
and trouble can be expected if the 
working parts are covered with a sticky 
film of oil. Dust and other small par- 
ticles have a tendency to adhere to this 
oily film and cause undue wear to the 
working parts. There may be some oils 
available that would fulfill all the re- 
quirements of a good lock lubricant, 
but we still use the powdered graphite 
and think it is satisfactory for the locks 
in our buildings. 

We attempt a routine maintenance 
program on locks. This consists of 
going into a building, making a thor- 
ough inspection of each lock, and 
undertaking the necessary repair as 
well as lubricating the working parts. 
Shafts that may have become worn 
over a period of time are replaced, and 
any other minor repair can usually be 
taken care of during this inspection. 
Complete replacement may be re- 
quired; if so, this information is re- 
corded, and action is taken at a later 
date. 


SETTING UP KEYING SYSTEMS 
Another item of vital importance in 
locks is the proper keying and setting 
up of keying systems when grand and 
group masters are required. This sub- 
ject is so large that I am only men- 
tioning it as being of great importance. 
If it is not properly handled, our secu- 
rity in locks is lost. A local competent 
locksmith performs all our repair on 
cylinder type locks as far as keying is 
concerned. A great deal of trouble 
can be encountered if this particular 





Purdue University 


part of the program is not properly 
performed, 

Exit hardware presents a special 
problem. It is of vital importance as 
entrance to a building is usually made 
through the doors on which the exit 
hardware is installed. Constant inspec- 
tion and adjustment, along with needed 
repair, appear to be the only solution 
to this problem. If the locking device 
is so equipped, the bars should always 
be locked down during the period 
the building is open as this greatly 
reduces the wear on the working parts. 
Janitors can greatly assist in this prob- 
lem by keeping the thresholds clean 
at all times. Complaints can be greatly 
reduced if dirt is not allowed to accu- 
mulate in the foot bolt inserts in the 
threshold or the floor. 


REPAIRING DOOR CHECKS 

The next item I should like to dis- 
cuss is the door check or closer. A 
great many of our doors are now 
equipped with closers of one type or 
another. Since the closers are mechan- 
ical devices they do wear, get out of 
adjustment and need attention. I should 
like to add a warning at this point: 
Unless you know what you are doing 
and have the proper tools to do it, 
don’t undertake the repair. I recently 
talked with a representative of one 
of the large door closer manufacturers; 
he stated he believed that most of his 
parts business came from people who 
tried to repair their door closers, did 
not know what they were doing and 
caused a great deal of damage to the 
working parts. The net result was a 
large number of broken parts as well 
as undue wear to other parts. 

If the number of closers does not 
justify a setup for this maintenance 
job, I suggest the purchase of spare 
closers so that when one “goes out” 
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"A tool can’t get 
greater abuse than in 
our training course’ 


says George Caldwell, supervisor of training, 
Casey Jones School of Aeronautics, Farmingdale, New York 


For 22 years, this school has been training 
skilled mechanics for leading aircraft 
manufacturers. More than 7,000 students 
have been enrolled in the last 20 months. 
The school’s vocational shops use 50 
Model 45 SKIL Drills and 30 Model 47 
SKIL Drills. 

According to Mr. Caldwell, ‘A tool 
couldn't get greater abuse than the con- 
tinual turning on and off that occurs here 
in our training course. And remember, 
these are ‘green’ students—inexperienced 
operators who give cools a real beating! 
Maintenance requirements for SKIL 
Drills are very, very low. They can really 
take punishment and still give excellent 
performance.” 

Supervisor Caldwell concludes, ‘We 
teach accuracy to the nth degree. The 
well-balanced SKIL Drill with extreme 
ease of handling is the ideal tool.’" No 
wonder SKIL Drills have been the choice 
of the Casey Jones School of Aeronautics. 


<q Instructor George Olson instructs student 
in proper drill handling at Casey Jones School 
of Aeronautics. 


Answer your drill needs from the 
SKIL line— 26 models, 


SKIL *4” Drill— Model 47 &, a. > DMF i. 


Sturdy, heavy-duty construction to 
withstand use of inexperienced stu- 
dents + All ball or needle roller bear- 
ing * Light weight, perfectly balanced 
* Maximum capacity in steel, 4”; in , 
hardwood, 2” * Can be used with 2 r d . 
drill stand as a drill press ; 

« . Factory Branches in All Leading Cities 





SKIL Products are made only by SKIL Corporation 
formerly SKILSAW, inc 
Chicago 30, Iilinois »* Toronto 9, Ontario 











FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, CONTACT YOUR SKIL DISTRIBUTOR, OR WRITE DIRECT 
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it can be readily replaced by one of 
the spares and the defective closer can 
be sent to a reputable repair shop. 

If the number of closers is sufficient 
and there are mechanics available to 
service and repair door closers, a serv- 
ice and repair program will be a 
profitable venture. In addition to the 
good mechanic, instructions for repair 
of all types of door closers in the 
buildings, the special tools necessary 
to perform the job, and a small stock 
of repair parts on hand or readily 
available are needed. 

As in our lock maintenance pro- 


SHELDON 


CHICAGO 


gram, we find it desirable to make a 
complete check of all door closers in 
a building. This consists of removing 
the closers from the doors and taking 
them to our shop, where the old fluid 
is drained, the closer is torn down and 
thoroughly cleaned and inspected, 
worn parts are replaced, and the closer 
is assembled and reinstalled on the 
door from which it was removed. This 
type of program can be carried on 
during the short periods when the 
building is not in use. We have not 
been able to keep this program up as 
we should. We do find the number 
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of requests for repair of improperly 
operated door closers is reduced im- 
mensely for several years after this 
type of program is completed within 
a building. 

We don’t have much choice in the 
make of door closers installed in our 
buildings as they are usually covered 
by the architect's specifications, and 
one of several makes ordinarily com- 
plies with the specifications. It is 
desirable to standardize on a particular 
make of closer if this is possible. It 
greatly assists in the repair program 
and reduces the number of repair parts 
we have to stock. 

Another source of trouble is worn 
rubber tips on door stops. It is neces- 
sary to carry a supply of these tips so 
they can be replaced when needed. 
Door hinges or butts usually cause little 
trouble, but a drop of the proper 
lubricant will be beneficial. We do 
have hinges that wear out and need 
replacing, and I am sure a little oil 
would prolong the life of any hinge. 
Care should be taken not to allow oil 
to drip on asphalt tile. Most asphalt 
tile is easily damaged by a small 
amount of oil's coming in contact with 
it. A leaky door closer is also destruc- 
tive to asphalt tile floors. 


MAINTAINING WINDOW HARDWARE 


Window hardware is another item 
that needs attention. The usual hard- 
ware on a standard double heavy win- 
dow presents little difficulty, but when 
we have casement sash, both steel and 
wood, the picture changes. Both the 
locks and operators need routine main- 
tenance to keep them in good operat- 
ing condition. A drop of oil at the 
right place will usually do the job. 
I should like to make special mention 
of the operators on this type of sash. 
Quite often it is necessary to remove 
the operator from the window, thor- 
oughly clean out all the old grease and 
dirt and fill the gear housing with 
the proper grease. Also, care should 
be exercised when painting is done, 
as paint in the operator arm slide can 
cause a good deal of trouble and usu- 
ally has to be removed before satis- 
factory operation is obtained. The co- 
operation of the painter on this point 
is highly desirable. 

With the shortage of hardware likely 
to continue and the slow delivery of 
items we may have to replace, I feel 
that any time or effort put forth for 
the proper care and preservation of 
hardware will be well worth the money 
expended. 
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THE BROADEST LINE EVER OFFERED... 


All over America school designers have been asking for 
standardized hollow-metal doors combined with hardware 


to assure trouble-free service. 


Ceco accepted the challenge and now presents a new 
hollow-metal door line with standardized name-brand 


hardware. 


Here are three standardized doors that can be specified 
throughout the school—for main entrance, interior and 
service openings. Here are doors engineered and pre- 
pared for proper attachment of hardware—a feature that 
will appeal to maintenance engineers in your school 
system. And Ceco offers the widest hardware line... 


suitable for all three doors...so hardware will match. 


The end result is lower cost—with doors and hardware 


made for each other, furnished by one responsible source. 


CECO standardized hollow-metal doors 


WITH FINEST QUALITY HARDWARE 


Send for complete information on this hollow-metal door 


line, 


CECO PRE-PLANNING CONSULTATION SERVICE 


Ceco Product and Design Specialists will assist you in the 
application of Ceco building products at the pre-planning 


stage....Call your nearest Ceco office for overnight 


consultation service, (cuco) 


CECO EM GIMEERING 


Nahe he big dflevence 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 
General Offices: 5601 W. 26th St., Chicago 50, Illinois 








At “Meetingest Meeting,” N.E.A. Considers 


Fears, Probes and Federal Finance 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—This story 
about the N.E.A. meetings has close to 
3300 words; the official printed program 
for these innumerable meetings has 110 
pages, not including the general infor- 
mation, Ratio: 30 words per page. The 
list of program participants adds up to 
766 names. This line-up does not in- 
clude the increasing number of prelimi- 
nary events. 

The main show, the Representative 
Assembly, brought 3800 delegates and 
nearly as many other members for the 
week of June 29. In the opinion of 
some of the old timers, this has been 
the “meetingest meeting” of any N.E.A. 
summer convention. There have been so 
many different departments, commis- 
sions and other groups vying for atten- 
tion that conventioneers have been 
coining words to save time in conversa- 
tion, 

If you asked a fellow member what 
he had been doing that day, he might 


have replied: “Well, I've been CAP-ing.” 
He means that he is one of the 150 or 
more invited planners who have been 
attending the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram to chart a course for the N.E.A. for 
the next 100 years (more or less). Or 
six or seven hundred other early comers 
might have answered: “I went to TEPS 
today, and I've been working on the 
Horizon.” ‘Translated, this does not 
mean that he mistakenly walked into 
one of the hundreds of plush cocktail 
bars in these hotels and then did some 
beachcombing. Rather, he is concisely 
communicating that he is a member of 
the group studying teacher education 
and professional standards, and he’s 
helping to put out a special publication. 

There was another curtain-raiser in 
the nature of the Education Communi- 
cations Workshop, where some sixty- 
five editors and other executives of 
state and national organizations joined 
with seven education journalists from 


overseas for intensive concentration on 
theory, demonstrations and technics of 
communication, 

School public relations went moderne 
here in this beach atmosphere. A style 
show, water ballet, midnight buffet, and 
risque stories were enlisted by N.S.P.R.A. 
to spread the gospel (or do they?). 
John L. Bracken, former A.A.S.A. presi- 
dent and superintendent of schools at 
Clayton, Mo., observed that these pro- 
grams had lots of interesting figures. 
And, ladies (if you're listening), the 
style experts told us that the “trumpet 
flounce” is going to be quite the rage in 
skirts this year. 

Thomas F. Smith, director of the 
Miami Beach convention bureau, wanted 
the guests to know that this young city, 
founded in 1915, now consists of some 
thirty-odd islands (with odder looking 
swimming pools in some of the front 
yards). Most of the islands were scraped 
from the bottom of the Bay of Biscayne. 
The city now boasts 375 hotels and 
1800 apartment buildings, but there also 
are some ordinary homes for ordinary 
people among the 50,000 permanent 
population. In winter time, visitors will 
outnumber the natives, three to one. 


MRS. HOBBY REPLIES 


In spite of Miamish interludes, the 
Representative Assembly settled down 
to serious and significant business. It 
put the entire weight of the N.E.A. back 
of proposed federal legislation to ear- 
mark for education all government reve- 
nues from the continental oil shelf. It 
pressured the secretary of the recently 
created Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare to fight for at least a 
partial restoration of the budget for the 
U.S. Office of Education, and in reply 
received this telegram from Secretary 
Oveta Culp Hobby: “I made an appeal 


These three newly appointed visiting firemen 
Beach were better known as the 
candidates for the presidency of the N.E.A. 
They received their firemen’s hats and badges 
from Miss Miami Beach, who is known in the 


in Miami 


high school where she is a senior as Iris 
Maxwell. The neophyte firemen, left to right, 
William A. Early, superintendent of 
schools, Savannah, Ga.; David A. Stewart, 
superintendent at Dormont, Pa., and Rex H. 
Turner, assistant superintendent, Oakland, 
Calif. This coronation took place at the family 
buffet of the National School Public Relations 
Association Sunday evening, June 28. Five 
days later the N.E.A. chose Fireman William 
A. Early to be its chief for the next 12 months. 
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to the Senate appropriations com- 
mittee to restore fund cuts made by 
the House. You may wish to inform 
the convention accordingly.” 


“FREEDOM'S FALSE FRIENDS” 

Whiie much of the country swel- 
tered, the teachers in the comparative 
cool, cool, cool of the South were 
urged to take pride in their radicalism, 
to be patient with the South in its 
dealing with the Negro question, to 
work with the superintendent and the 
board in salary campaigns, and to as- 
sume more leadership in P.T.A. circles. 

Vespers speaker Walter E. Tunks, 
rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Akron, Ohio, called on the teachers to 
“be ready to suffer, if need be, for the 
advancement of truth. The teacher is 
inevitably an interpreter. He cannot 
avoid making value judgments.” 

How many of the prophets of old 
could pass a congressional loyalty test? 
he asked. The thundering Amos, the 
rebuking Micah, Socrates and his cup, 
Jesus walking into old traditions un- 
til they tore like cobwebs, Paul jailed 
for subversive activities ——these Dr. 
Tunks named. 

“Ite may be that communism has 
filtered into some of our schools and 
some of our churches,” he declared. 
“But whatever screening is necessary 
should be done locally and by those to 
whom the schools and churches are 
responsible, rather than by, congres- 
sional committees too far removed 
from the facts and too activated by 
partisan politics. Freedom is endan- 
gered quite as much by its false friends 
as by its avowed enemies. The real 
threat to the American way is the 
recklessness of those who defend free- 
dom by ways and means that are in 
themselves a denial of freedom.” 


HILL MAKES HEADLINES 

A favorite speaker at N.E.A. gath- 
erings, President Henry H. Hill of 
Peabody College, alerted the delegates, 
as the convention proper opened, with 
talk on the South as the nation’s lab- 
oratory. 

“Most problems have to be ham- 
mered out in the places where they 
exist in the largest degree. I suggest 
that in the matter of getting along 
with the colored peoples of the world, 
the South is the foremost laboratory 
in the United States where hypotheses 
and actual everyday ideas may be tried 
out, Where resolutions come more 
slowly and with greater difficulty they 
are more likely to stick. 





NEW N.E.A. OFFICERS 


President: William A. Early, superintend- 
ent of schools, Savannah, Ga. 

Vice President: Waurine Walker, assistant 
director of professional standards, Texas 
Education Agency, Austin. 

Treasurer (reelected): Gertrude McComb, 
teacher, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Executive Committee: Vincent Dodge, 
teacher, Fargo, N.D. (reelected); Jessie 
Cunningham, dean of girls, Wheeling 
High School, Wheeling, W.Va. 

Vice Presidents: Don M. Dafoe, Juneau, 
Alaska; Joy Hamrin, Sioux Falls, S.D.; 
Ruth Gahnstrom, Salina, Kan.; Lyman 
V. Ginger, Lexington, Ky.; Elma C. 
LeBlond, West Hartford, Conn.; Ed- 
ward E. Torres, Socorro, N.M.; Harry 
F. Frank, Towson, Md.; Virgil G. Nunn, 
Fairfield, Ala.; C. H. Abernathy, Le- 
noir, N.C.; Sue Brett, Washington, 
D.C.; Joseph Kise, Moorhead, Minn, 





“It is one thing to speak of treat- 
ing Negroes fairly in Minnesota, 
where there are only 14,022 Negroes, 
or one out of every 200 inhabitants, 
and a somewhat different matter in 
Mississippi, where 986,494 are Ne- 
groes, or 90 out of every 200 iahab- 
itants. To be sure, the Ten Command- 
ments and the Golden Rule do not 
change with state boundaries, but one 
would be doctrinaire indeed to sug- 
gest that their interpretation and ap- 
plication remain constant.” 

Another phase of experimentation 
in the South is the degree to which 
the federal government should con- 
tinue to support and to push forward 
enterprises like the T.V.A. “Here, 
where we have most knowledge of the 
good and bad of T.V.A., where private 
enterprise has had more actual ex- 
perience in dealing with the T.V.A., 
where the full-fledged experiment has 
been going on since the early Thirties, 
would seem to be a suitable laboratory 
in which to work out the relation be- 
tween public and private power,” Dr. 
Hill asserted. 

The Peabody president also regards 
the South as the nation’s finest lab- 
oratory for determining how to deal 
with families with large numbers of 
children, how to deal with popular 
education in areas where the wealth 
is not high, and what kind of balance 
there should be between public and 
private education. Birmingham has 96 
per cent of its~child population en- 
rolled in the public schools, while 
New Orleans has only 60 per cent. 


CARR’S FIRST 

Awaited with much interest was the 
first report of the new executive sec- 
retary, William G. Carr, to the Repre- 


sentative Assembly. It is unfortunate 
that the preliminary program, partic- 
ularly the music, took an unreason- 
able amount of time, with Dr. Carr's 
report coming at the end. 

If first things are to come first, such 
a significant report as that made by 
Dr. Carr should come at a time when 
members can give it their fresh and 
undivided attention. As the secretary 
himself observed, the work of the as- 
sociation is so vast and varied that his 
account of stewardship could not help 
but require a rather long report. 

First of his eight topics covered was 
a convincing argument in support of 
the decision of the N.E.A. trustees to 
build a new structure on the present 
headquarters site. 

“When the N.E.A. bought its first 
property in Washington, the first ex- 
ecutive secretary personally trans- 
ported the files there on a wheelbar- 
row,” said Dr. Carr. Observing that 
his duties no longer require the op- 
eration of a wheelbarrow, the present 
executive secretary described the man- 
ner in which the 504 employes, or- 
ganized in 38 divisions and depart- 
ments, are encouraged to keep their 
eye on the general purposes of the 
association as well as to fulfill the types 
of specialization assigned to them. 

Tracing continued growth in mem- 
bership and in number of local affilia- 
tions, Dr. Carr pointed out that “each 
of the N.E.A.’s half-million members 
is also carrying the load for another 
teacher who is not a member.” The 
poorest support for the national as- 
sociation is in the large cities. “In 
cities of more than a hundred thousand 
population, only about 30 of each 
hundred teachers are enrolled,” said 
Dr. Carr. He added, “In some of the 
largest cities, such as Boston, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Detroit 
and Philadelphia, N.E.A. enrollments 
remain shockingly low.” 

The financial report was encour- 
aging. The income last year of $2,- 
860,000 exceeded expectations by 
$110,000, all of which, however, and 
more will be needed to keep the 
association going through the summer 
months. 

Cataloging the 23 periodicals and 10 
yearbooks published by the N.E.A. 
this year, along with other kinds of 
printed helps for teaching, Secretary 
Carr observed that his time for re- 
porting this phase of service was less 
plentiful than the actual materials. 

To the subject of teacher welfare 
the executive secretary's report devoted 
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cases protect displays from dust, moisture and 
vermin. A tight seal is assured by the use of tongue 
and groove door joinings; crimped steel springs 
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plete and easy accessibility, for the rearrangement 
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craft assembly, the entire case is extra rigid and 
proof against warping. 
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Library, Reom 1040, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
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eight single-spaced typed pages. And 
then he could give only a brief descrip- 
tion of the tremendous range of proj- 
ects, interests and services inherent in 
the N.E.A.’s working program. 

On the subject especially dear to his 
heart, international relations, Dr. Carr 
said: “The teachers and citizens of 
America can rest assured that the N.E.A 
delegation to the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession will continue to work for a 
strong, free and democratic world or- 
ganization of teachers.” 

The total report, concisely and inter- 
estingly written, is the kind of report 
of his stewardship that one would expect 
from Bill Carr. It was factual but not 
statistical, convincing but not propa- 
ganda, candid and sufficiently compre- 
hensive. 


PRESIDENT’S BATTLE CRY 

Get busy on the juvenile delinquency 
problem, Sarah C. Caldwell urged the 
teachers in her presidential address. 
Mobilize other groups in the town and 
take preventive measures that will save 
boys and girls for good citizenship, she 
begged. 

“The school has a great advantage in 
dealing with behavior problem chil- 
dren,” Mrs, Caldwell stated. “When a 
child gets into trouble and becomes a 
ward of some special agency he is 
thereby labeled. Within the school sys- 
tem he can be handled in a more nat- 
ural situation without being set apart. 

“If we in the teaching profession do 
not face this problem with the help of 
community partners, there will be in- 
creasing numbers of young people going 
into reform schools, prisons and mental 
institutions. This would mean not only 
an expenditure of tax dollars far in ex- 
cess of the investment needed to main- 
tain good schools, but it would mean 
the tragic and irreparable loss of valu- 
able human resources.” 


RE SALARY RAISES 

Supt. Everett McDonald of Westbury, 
N.Y., laid it on the line in regard to 
salary raises, Some of his suggestions 
to teachers were: 

1. Work with and not against the 
administration or the board when dis- 
cussing salaries. Superintendents are 
just as anxious to see good salaries for 
the entire staff as the staff is. 

2. Find out about the financial struc- 
ture of the school district and the total 
problem of the budget. Furthermore, to 
be unreasonable about supplies and 
equipment does not help salaries. 
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3. Try to be indispensable to the 
community and to convince the public 
that you are as good as or better than 
other staffs. 

4. Promote the status of teachers in 
the community through teachers’ asso- 
ciations. 

5. When discussing salaries with ad- 
ministrators or boards, remember the 
nonacademic personnel as well as your- 
selves. 

6. Work with the board and adminis- 
tration on salaries, exchange research 
information, and come together with 
some compromise. When the com- 
promise is reached, accept it and be 
satisfied that progress has been made. 

7. Consider a longer working year 
with a month's vacation rather than three 
months’. Long vacations are the biggest 
stumbling block in the way of higher 
teacher salaries. 

Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, president 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, told the teachers to quit 
griping about P.T.A. meetings and act 
as equal partners with parents in the 
enterprise. “You can help shape meet- 
ings and programs by contributing your 
ideas, your talents, your leadership. 
You'll be helping to strengthen the 
parent-teacher partnership. 


CLASSROOM FEARS 

“Teachers want freedom,” she added, 
“the personal freedom that is the right 
and privilege of all citizens. But to 
attain and hold that freedom, they must 
have the courage to speak up and act 
in their own behalf. Fear only invites 
deeper inroads on personal freedom, 
and in the end the fearful become 
victims not of outer threat or assault but 
of their own inner terror.” 

Among the many who urged teachers 
to take a positive stand on controversial 
issues were Norman Cousins, editor of 
the Saturday Review; Arthur Corey of 
the California Teachers Association, and 
Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers. 

“Our teachers do not wish to see our 
schools operated by pile-driving pres- 
sures and political stampedes,” declared 
Mr. Cousins. “The schools must be oper- 
ated soberly and responsibly with the 
needs and interests of the young people 
and the entire community in mind.” 

In discussing the public schools as 
a battleground for radicalism vs. reac- 
tion, Mr. Corey said there are four pres- 
sures exerted at the same level. “These 
come from the pruners, who want to 
cut; the prudes, who want to legislate 
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morals; the patrioteers, who would legis- 
late devotion to country, and the pro- 
moters, who want to profit from the 
schools.” 

Dr. Fuller said teachers are under 
such tremendous social pressure in their 
communities that they “do not dare to 
discuss such subjects as religious edu- 
cation, sex education, communism, so- 
cialized medicine, socialism, local poli- 
tics, labor-industry relations, separation 
of church and state, UNESCO and the 
United Nations, in that order.” 

The foregoing subjects were those 
listed in the N.E.A.’s recent survey of 
controversial questions that teachers are 
growing reluctant to discuss in the class- 
room. The study made public on the 
opening day of the convention showed 
that there is less academic freedom in 
public schools today than there was in 
1940. Martin W. Essex, superintendent 
of schools at Lakewood, Ohio, inter- 
preted the report to the delegates. 

The national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Lewis K. Gough, told the 
teachers that the teaching profession is 
a “priority target” for the would-be sub- 
verters, and that patriotic teachers in 
their organizations should prepare to 
meet “resolutely and courageously” the 
threat that exists. 

Richard B. Kennan, secretary of the 
National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education, told 
the teachers that “we have much to fear 
in communism but the superstitious 
fear of a mysterious something will only 
weaken us. People in important posi- 
tions have portrayed communism as a 
mysterious force only to gain personal 
profit for themselves—financial, political 
or other.” 


RESOLUTIONS RESOUND 

Mark this down as precedent in con- 
vention procedures. Thirty streamlined 
resolutions, in convenient printed form, 
were handed delegates to study a day 
in advance of their voting. 

To Zollists and others who want 
schools to teach only the Three R’s, the 
report of the resolutions committee said 
that “additional fundamentals are essen- 
tial. Among these are life-adjustment, 
family living, physical and mental 
health, safety, economic and civic com- 
petence, and wholesome recreation.” 

To administrators and school boards 
who are somewhat skeptical about lay- 
man advisory committees, the associa- 
tion went on record as urging the con- 
tinuance of such participation. 

Another statement called upon local, 
state and federal authorities to cooperate 
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to safeguard educational opportunities 
for the children of migrant workers. 
This resolution also deplored the lack 
of uniformity in school attendance laws 
and advocated that the compulsory at- 
tendance age should be 18 years or high 
school graduation. 

The association backed up the earlier 
action of its executive committee by 
asking that revenues from the outer 
continental oil shelf be appropriated 
exclusively as grants-in-aid to education, 
and it broadened this policy to declare 
that all revenues from federally con- 
trolled natural resources should “be em- 


ployed in offsetting the losses in local 
income resulting from such holdings.” 

The assembly still holds out for an 
independent U.S. Office of Education 
under a national board, but it recog- 
nized in the resolutions that an advisory 
committee to the secretary of the newly 
created Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare is desirable. 

To Senator McCarthy and _ biased 
critics of textbooks, another resolution 
boldly stated: “The N.E.A. condemns 
the efforts of those who advocate book 
burnings, purges or other devices which 
restrict freedom of thought and which 
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are, in effect, an expression of lack of 
confidence in the integrity, loyalty and 
good judgment of the American people.” 

School people who hide behind the 
Fifth Amendment have no support from 
the N.E.A. Instead, the association calls 
upon educators “to testify in such inves- 
tigations fully and frankly.” But, said 
the report, “the process of investigation 
should be conducted with adequate safe- 
guard for the constitutional rights of 
individual citizens.” 

Emphasizing again and again that 
education welcomes constructive criti- 
cism, the N.E.A. warned the public that 
“often the real purpose of general and 
irresponsible attacks is found to be the 
reduction of school costs and the curtail- 
ment of the school program.” 

Further development was asked in the 
international exchange of teachers and 
students. 

The subject of teachers’ salaries was 
not belabored, but the association did 
point out that “teachers’ salaries still 
lag behind other professional and indus- 
trial incomes.” 

In the conflict between those who 
advocate state and local retirement sys- 
tems and those who favor social security, 
the N.E.A. lines up squarely behind the 
former. If, however, these funds are to 
be supplemented by social security pro- 
visions, it asks that such supplementary 
legislation be approved by the active 
members of the existing state or local 
retirement system. 

Another resolution advocated that the 
right to vote be granted to citizens at 
the age of 18. 

As the 91st convention of the N.E.A. 
came to a close, it was evident that, like 
education itself, this national organiza- 
tion, now numbering more than half a 
million teachers, is “big business.” Much 
of the official business had to be con- 
ducted in the form of printed reports, 
some of which constituted sizable publi- 
cations. The recommended budget of 
nearly $3,000,000 for operating expenses 
next year also was evidence of the need 
for the proposed new headquarters 
building. 

During the convention 592 persons 
in attendance took out life memberships 
in the association. Since this income 
is earmarked for the building fund, this 
means another $90,000 toward the 
building. 

“On to New York in 1954” became 
the new slogan, but many a delegate ad- 
mitted that he will miss next year the 
luxury of living like a millionaire on 
swank Miami Beach at convention rates 
that school teachers can afford——A.H.R. 
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NON-SLIP——-PERMANENT SEAL. STanparp Penetrating Sealer 
(Heavy Duty) penetrates pores of wood, seals with 
hard waterproof gums and oils. Forms non-slip, 

non-gloss surface. Excellent base for wax. 

Approved by Maple Flooring Mfrs. 

Ass’n. Meets Underwriters Labora- 

tories anti-slip requirements. 





TOPS FOR FURNITURE, WOODWORK. Sranparpv Liquid Gloss 
(formerly Sempac Liquid Gloss) restores lustre, helps con- 
ceal scratches. Cleans and polishes in one operation. Also 
preserves unfinished floors, holds down germ-laden dust. 
Fire-safe—Meets Underwriters Laboratories requirements. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana) 
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SHINES IN MINUTES — LASTS FOR WEEKS. Srtanparp Liquid 
Wax holds its gloss and resists scratching under heaviest 
traffic. No buffing, easily applied with mop or pad. 
Recommended for linoleum, rubber tile, composi- 
tion, and finished hardwood floors. Water 
emulsion base, not petroleum. Meets 
Underwriters Laboratories anti-slip 

requirements, 


NON-SLIP — HIGH GLOSS. Stanparv Super Finish 

(Gym Finish) gives high-gloss finish to gym and other 

wood floors. Tough, durable —resists rubber markings, 

boiling water, alkalies, mild acids, heat and cold. Also for cork, 
linoleum, magnesite, cement. Approved by Maple Flooring Mfrs. 
Association. Meets Underwriters Laboratories anti-slip requirements. 


FOUR BETTER WAYS. All four of these better ways to beat 
large-scale traffic problerns are packaged in quantities up to 
full barrels and are available for immediate delivery from 
over 3900 warehouses in the Midwest. That means there’s a 
convenient source of supply near you. Order now. If you 
have a special floor maintenance (or insect control) problem 
you can get expert advice from your nearest sales 
office, listed left, below. Call today for service. 
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Chief State School Officers Pledge Support to 


Lee Thurston, Ask More Money for U.S. Office 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—Pleased and 
honored by the appointment of their 
former president to the position of U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, members of 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, in session here June 24 
to 27, formally pledged Commissioner 
Lee M. Thurston their “wholehearted 
support.” After asking Congress “to 
provide adequate financial support to 
that office so that it might fulfill its re- 
sponsibilities to the states,” individual 
members of the group backed up that 
lip service with telegrams to several 
members of the Senate, where the fate 
of the budget tentatively resides. 

The personal appearance of the com- 
missioner for a brief visit with the Chief 
State School Officers highlighted the 
meeting. His appearance had been pre- 
ceded by a discussion of relationships of 
the state departments to the federal 
office, with Rall I. Grigsby, deputy and 
acting commissioner of education, con- 
sidering some of the problems of the 
Office. Botk in formal meetings and in 
lobby sessions, ideas for a rejuvenated 
Office of Education were chief topics of 
conversation. For those who collect 
recipes, the composite formula of these 
proposals simmers down to this: 

1. A clearly defined and well adver- 
tised statement of the program of the 
Office might help to restore the confi- 
dence of Congress as well as enlist more 
enthusiastic support from the profession. 

2. A laymen’s advisory commission 
composed of truly influential citizens 
could help to make the Office an agency 
of leadership in national problems of 
education without national control. 

3. In its assignment to study and 
provide information on subject matter 
and methods of teaching, the Office 
would do well to limit its activities to 
status studies in the subject matter field 
and to objective reports of what is hap- 
pening. 

4, The Office might wisely concen- 
trate first upon setting up more effective 
avenues by which to clear through state 
agencies and authorities. 

The Chief State School Officers are 
officially indignant over the manner in 
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which the Veterans Administration is 
handling Public Laws 550 and 346. 
They declared that “recent requests of 
the V.A. for compliance surveys of edu- 
cational institutions is an outright viola- 
tion of traditional policy of state and 
local control of educational institutions.” 
Furthermore, said the resolution, “we 
condemn this policy and ask the V.A. 
to revoke these directives immediately. 
We ask the Congress to investigate this 
action by the V.A. and if necessary 
eliminate this intrusion by legislative 
action. We condemn the action of those 
who advocate special and private educa- 
tional institutions through their efforts 
in behalf of the Springer amendment.” 


NATIONWIDE RESEARCH 
Various discussions pointed out the 
difficulty of conducting research on a 
national basis pertaining to public edu- 
cation in the various states because of 
different use of terms. Referring to this 
situation, another resolution read: 

“We urge that state and territorial 
departments of education make as early 
and full use of the common-core termi- 
nology and base for comparable statisti- 
cal information.” The Chief State School 
Officers urged the Office of Education to 
“continue its important work in devel- 
oping adequate systems of financial, 
personnel and property accounting.” 

The group expressed some alarm at 
what appears to be some indifference 
toward conservation education. Said a 
resolution: “Unless conservation educa- 
tion becomes much more general and 
effective in our schools than it has been 
in the past, needless shortages soon will 
undermine the prosperity and welfare 
of our nation.” 

Alarmed that “only approximately 50 
per cent of our young men and women 
are completing high school work,” the 
council urged that “greater attention be 
given to the provision of curriculums 
which have the highest possible holding 
power insofar as meeting the needs and 
interests of pupils is concerned. The 
council also suggests the encouragement 
of programs designed to make it eco- 
nomically possible for all youths to 








continue their formal educational expe- 
rience, at least until completion of the 
secondary school program.” 

In clear-cut opposition to the isola- 
tionists who are criticizing education's 
interest in international problems, the 
council declared: “A basic need in the 
defense of the free world and in the 
ultimate attainment of a just and lasting 
peace throughout the world is the 
development of international under- 
standing. We commend the U.S. Office 
of Education for its effective adminis- 
tration of the several programs which 
contribute to this end and for its 
establishment within the Office of an 
international branch, which doubtless 
facilitates the discharge of its many 
responsibilities in this area.” 

Another resolution took firm stand on 
academic freedom, declaring: “Teachers 
are obligated to discuss the facts about 
controversial issues and to encourage 
expressions of differing opinions about 
these issues. Teachers and students have 
a right to seek the truth in an atmosphere 
of constructive and open inquiry. Teach- 
ers have a responsibility to exemplify 
freedom of discussion; to bring students 
and citizens alike to understand that 
totalitarian repression, whether its nar- 
row conformity is enforced by fear and 
suspicion or by law, cannot be squared 
with our traditional ideals of freedom.” 

Other resolutions encouraged “the 
development ot moral, ethical, and spir- 
itual values as a primary purpose of 
education” and commended Congress 
for financial assistance for school build- 
ing construction where federal activities 
have seriously added to the costs of 
education. 

Roy E. Simpson, 
state superintendent 
of public instruc- 
tion in California, 
was elected to suc- 
ceed Commissioner 
Finis E. Engleman 
of Connecticut as 
Roy E. Simpson president of the 
council. Dr. Engleman becomes first 
vice president. Dr. Simpson has been 
state superintendent since 1945. For- 
merly he was superintendent in South 
Pasadena, Santa Cruz and Gilroy. 

Thomas E. Bailey, state superintendent 
of public instruction for the host state 
of Florida, was named second vice presi- 
dent and next in line for the presidency. 
Supt. George E. Watson of Wisconsin 
and Supt. Tom Wiley of New Mexico 
were elected to three-year terms as 
directors, and Supt. J. M. Tubb of Mis- 
sissippi for a one-year term.—A.H.R. 
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THE TREND 1S TO AWNINGA—7IWINDOWS 


Everywhere! is aii 4s stores, 


the demand for Ludman Special 
School Windows is increasing! 


HERE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE 
MANY SCHOOLS EQUIPPED 


WITH LUDMAN WINDOWS... 


Lafayette High School 
Lofayette, La. 


Plains Elementary 
Plains, Texas 


St. Catherine Parish Addition 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Jamestown School 
Jamestown, N.C. 


Vineland School 
Vineland, N. J. 


James K. Polk Elementary 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Delmar School 
Delmar, lowa 


Indian Springs School 
Shasta County, Calif. 


Grover Hill Public School 
Grover Hill, Ohio 


Norris High 
Norris, Tenn, 


Clinton High 
Clinton, Tenn. 


St. Joseph's School 
Rock Island, fil, 


Riverside Township High 
Riverside, Ill, 


St. Procopius School 
Wheaton, /il. 


St. William's Congregational 
Janesville, Wisc. 


Elk Run School 
Elk Run, lowa 


Lewis & Clark School 
Richiand, lowa 


Francis X. McGraw School 
Camden, N. J. 


From Washington to Florida . . . Maine to California— more school 

board officials are demanding and architects are specifying 

Ludman Special School Windows. Here’s Why! Ludman Auto-Lok windows 

give you complete all-weather window ventilation control! They open 

wider. They seal shut ten times tighter than generally accepted standards. 

Each vent locks automatically at all four corners when closed. They help 

air-conditioning and heating equipment to operate more efficiently. 

And equipped with the exclusive Ludman Control-Bar, Ludman Windows 
are the simplest, safest, easiest of all school 
windows to operate! They are made to withstand 
the severest kind of classroom abuse and give 
a life-time of trouble-free performance! 








A: CONTROL-BAR... 
Another Ludman first! 

it's the simplest, safest 
operating device aver designed! 
So little effort is required, even 
a child can operate it. No 
maintenance. . . ne 

adjustment — ever! 


B: SAFETY-LOCK..,a@ 


n 
improved locking feature that 
securely locks the bottom vent. 
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New commissioner 


> Lee M. Thurston, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction for Michigan, 
was nominated for United States Com- 
missioner of Education by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower on June 18. Dr. 
Thurston was sworn in on July 2 after 
the Senate confirmed his nomination 
on June 26, The newly appointed com- 
missioner was to become dean of the 
college of education of Michigan State 
College on July 1, but the President's 
appointment changed his plans. 

Dr. Thurston has been a consultant 
and member of the editorial advisory 
board for The NATION’s SCHOOLS since 
April 1944, 

Since 1948, Dr. Thurston had been 
the chief state school officer for Mich- 
igan, to which office he was twice re- 
elected, in 1949 and again in 1951. He 
has had broad experience in public edu- 
cation and higher education. As super- 
intendent of public instruction for 
Michigan, Dr. Thurston had been active 
in the National Council of Chief State 
School. Officers, serving as its president 
in 1950-51, and in the Educational 
Policies Commission, of which he had 
just been named chairman, after serving 
as a member since 1950. He was a 
member of the N.E.A. legislative com- 
mission from January to June this year. 


The new commissioner's experience as 
an educator includes six years as a high 
school teacher in Michigan schools, five 
years as a local superintendent, four 
years as assistant superintendent of 
schools in Ann Arbor, and seven years 
as deputy superintendent of public in- 
struction for Michigan, from 1935 to 
1938 and again from 1944 to 1948, 
when he was appointed successor to 
Eugene Elliott by Gov. Kim Sigler. 
From 1938 to 1944 Dr. Thurston was 
professor of education at the University 
of Pittsburgh, and since 1942 he has 
been a member of school survey com- 
missions in New York, Boston and the 
state of Washington. His formal educa- 
tion includes the A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. 
degrees, all from the University of Mich- 
igan, where he received the doctorate in 
1935, 

The new commissioner of education 
was born in 1895 at Central Lake, Mich., 
the son of George Lee and Lenore Mohr- 
mann Thurston. His father was a mer- 
chant and newspaperman in northern 
Michigan. After he was graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 1918, he 
served in the marine corps in 1918-19. 
Dr. Thurston's wife is the former Jessie 
Gothro of Boyne City, Mich.; the 
Thurstons have two children, Jane and 
Robert Lee. 


Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Secretary 
of Health, Edu- 
cation and Wel- 
fare, listens as 
Lee M. Thurston 
takes the oath of 
office as commis- 
sioner of educa- 
tion. Parke M. 
Banta, the de- 
partment's gen- 
eral counsel, ad- 
ministered oath. 


The new commissioner is a strong 
advocate of local control of schools; in 
a letter to Gov. G. Mennen Williams of 
Michigan he said, “The community 
should tax itself sufficiently to be able to 
take pride in and retain the sense of 
possession over its community schools.” 
The same emphasis is also seen in his 
Knapp lecture at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1952 entitled “The Role 
of Education in the Development of the 
American Way of Life.” Here Dr. 
Thurston said: 

“The program of the school may 
never turn wholly upon the order of 
the day. But in community education a 
new proportidn is being found between 
the lessons of the past, the needs of the 
present, and the more distant contin- 
gencies of the future. The modern 
school, alertly administered, uses all the 
resources it can command in the de- 
velopment of the best forms and kinds 
of education, and it seeks to apply that 
education to the invigoration of personal 
and community life in its myriad mani- 
festations.” 

Dr. Thurston has been active in the 
movement among state and local school 
officials to provide an adequate status 
for the U.S. Office of Education. The 
new commissioner worked with Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's committee on gov- 
ernment organization, the Rockefeller 
committee, in what proved to be an 
unsuccessful endeavor to establish the 
Office as an independent agency under 
a national school board. 

In an article published in The Na- 
TION’s SCHOOLS for January 1952, Dr. 
Thurston directed attention to the fact 
that the Office is a paradox in adminis- 
tration in that it is “committed to guid- 
ing the progress of American education 
not so much by authority as by the 
fullness of its knowledge and the ex- 
cellence of its advice, elevated above the 
level of political controversy by the 
force of tradition and the integrity of 
its staff... .” 

In the same article the new com- 
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For low-cost, along-the-wall radiation that looks good anywhere 
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missioner, writing from the point of 
view of a chief state school officer, urged 
Congress to locate within the Office of 
Education federal educational programs 
that directly affect the operation of local 
schools. Similarly, he advocated full use 
of cooperative projects in research and 
administration by the Office and the 
state departments of education. In this 
connection he also suggested that the 
Office be expanded in budget and per- 
sonnel since “it must be recognized that 
it is physically impossible for a small 
force of men and women in Washington 
to make good determinations on a na- 
tional scale with respect to educational 
projects and programs throughout the 
nation,” 

In his speeches Dr. Thurston has 
made clear where he stands with regard 
to the unique character of American 
public education, alike free from politi- 
cal or religious domination. In_ his 
Knapp lecture at the University of Wis- 
consin in 1952, he said, “The public 
school may not become a theater for po- 
litical indoctrination. The school may 
teach about the party line but may not 
support it. Every political party and 
every church must make its way without 
| help or hurt from the public school, 
which bears from day to day the safe- 
guard of a united America.” A little 
farther on he said, “The right of the 
parent to send his child to a nonpublic 
school of his choice must be jealously 
kept. So long as this freedom is here, 
attendance at the public school will re- 
main noncompulsive, and the principle 
of undivided tax support of the common 
school, which has served America so 
well, can continue in its integrity.” 


Last ditch battle 


> The Senate, sometimes mockingly 
referred to as the “upper” chamber be- 
cause it often “ups” appropriations cut 
by the House, did not stay in character 
as far as the U.S. Office of Education 
| was concerned. The Senate appropria- 
| tions committee was deaf to all pleas 

to increase the amount for salaries and 
| expenses allowed by the House from 
| $2,500,000 to the $2,926,000 requested 
_ by Secretary of Health, Education and 
_ Welfare Hobby. The report of the Sen- 
| ate committee criticized the Office for 
| the inept presentation of its budget, a 
| sideswipe at former Commissioner Earl 
| J. McGrath, who resigned the day he 
| was scheduled to present his budget. 
| Announcement of Lee M. Thurston's ap- 
| pointment to the vacancy came too late 


| to do the Office budget any good. 





The bill came up for a vote on 
July 7, with nongovernment supporters 
of the Office bringing pressure to bear 
on the leadership of the Senate to restore 
all or at least part of the $426,000 
needed to stave off a 30 man layoff. The 
Senate voted to restore the $426,000. 
Final decision on the measure rests with 
the joint conference committee. 


Oil for education 

> After more than two years of inten- 
sive effort by organized education, labor 
and agriculture the oil for education 
amendment of Sen. Lister Hill (D.- 
Ala.) was adopted by the Senate by a 
voice vote of 45 to 37. Eleven Repub- 
licans voted for the adoption of the 
amendment; eight Democrats voted 
against it. 

The Senate tacked the amendment on 
to H.R. 5134, a bill to establish federal 
authority over the submerged lands of 
the outer Continental Shelf (the part 
beyond the states’ historic boundaries ) 
and sent it back to the House. As was 
expected, the House did not accept the 
Senate amendment, and so the bill was 
sent to conference. As this went to 
press no report had come from the con- 
ference committee, but there were grave 
doubts as to the chances of an oil for 
education amendment's being retained 
by a committee dominated by opponents 
of the proposal. 

Two obstacles were thrown up against 
the Hill amendment as it made its way 
through the Senate. The first was a 
proposal by Sen. Price Daniel (D.-Tex.) 
to use all federal royalties from sub- 
merged lands to pay off the national 
debt. The argument was that it would 
benefit the children of America more 
if the national debt were paid off than 
if the money were spent for education. 
Senator Hill offered his amendment as 
a substitute for the Daniel amendment, 
and this was the occasion for the 45 to 
37 vote. In a short speech the venerable 
Sen. Walter George (D.-Ga.) stated 
that the national debt could best be 
paid by increased productivity, the fruit 
of a trained and educated people. 

The second hurdle was more decep- 
tive than the first, and it came in the 
form of a counter-proposal by Senators 
Hendrickson (R.-N.J.) and Case (R.- 
$.D.) to allocate the oil for education 
funds on a per capita formula based on 
the ratio of total school enrollment in 
each state to the total population of the 
state. However well intentioned it may 
have been, the Hendrickson amendment 
ignored all state experience with equal- 
ization plans and actually would have 
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funneled aid to the states without re- 
gard for their ability to support their 
school systems. 

Supporters of the Hill amendment, 
which had more than 30 senators as co- 
sponsors, were quick to point out that 
their version had no formula and that 
it merely reserved the federal royalties 
from the outer Continental Shelf until 
such time as Congress could decide upon 
a method of distribution. The Hendrick- 
son amendment was rejected by a vote 
of 42 to 37. 

How much would the oil for educa- 
tion amendment bring to the schools? 


What do we mean when we say More 
Engineering, More Material and More 
Experience? Simply this. Back of every 
Kewanee is more than 80 years expe- 
rience in the designing and manufac- 
turing of steam generating equipment 
for heating and power. Add the fact that 
more steel and more labor is put into a Kewanee 
and it is easy to understand why they are differ- 
ent... and better. 


More goes into Kewanee Boilers, so owners can 
expect to get more from them... and they do. 
This briefly is the reason Kewanee Boilers are 


There are at least three estimates of the 
mineral wealth of the submerged lands, 
ranging from $40,000,000,000 to $300,- 
000,000,000. All agree that at least five- 
sixths of the offshore wealth is in the 
outer Continental Shelf. Sen. Paul 
Douglas (D.-Ill.), a professional econo- 
mist, estimated that the total royalties 
could eventually amount to $40,000,- 
000,000. On the other hand, the author 
of the amendment, Senator Hill, inserted 
a word of caution when he said: “We do 
not suggest that the Oil for Education 
proposal will prove a cure-all for every 
ill and every need that vexes our educa- 
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tional institutions, but we do feel that 
the revenues which will eventuate from 
the development of these resources can 
contribute importantly to meeting the 
needs—to giving to our ‘50 per cent’ 
school system a degree of proficiency 
hitherto undreamed of.” 


Supreme Court sidesteps 


> The much looked-for Supreme Court 
decision on a group of five cases in- 
volving the legality of segregated school 
systems did not materialize as the court 
handed down its final decisions for the 
spring term of 1953. 

On June 8 the court requested the 
attorneys for both sides to re-argue the 
case so as to bring out the following 
points: 

“1. What evidence is there that the 
Congress which submitted and the state 


| legislatures and conventions which rati- 
| fied the Fourteenth Amendment con- 
| templated or did not contemplate, under- 


stood or did mot understand, that it 
would abolish segregation in public 
schools? 

“2. If neither the Congress in sub- 


| mitting nor the states in ratifying the 
Fourteenth Amendment understood that 


compliance with it would require the 
immediate abolition of segregation in 
public schools, was it nevertheless the 
understanding of the framers of the 
amendment (a) that future congresses 
might, in the exercise of their power 
under Section 5 of the amendment, abol- 
ish segregation, or (b) that it would 
be within the judicial power, in light of 
future considerations, to construe the 
amendment as abolishing such segrega- 
tion of its own force? 

“3. On the assumotion that the an- 
swers to Questions 2 (a) and (b) do 
not dispose of the issue, is it within the 
judicial power, in construing the amend- 
ment, to abolish segregation in public 
schools? 

“4. Assuming it is decided that segre- 
gation in public schools violates the 
Fourteenth Amendment, (a) would a 
decree necessarily follow providing that, 
within the limits set by normal geo- 
graphical school districting, Negro chil- 


| dren should forthwith be admitted to 
| schools of their choice, or (b) may this 
| court, in the exercise of its equity pow- 


| ers, permit an effective gradual adjust- 


Sessung Aoms and imdustry 
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| ment to be brought about from exist- 


ing segregated systems to a system not 
based on color distinctions? 

"5. On the assumption on which 
Questions 4 (a) and (b) are based and 
assuming further that this court will 
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For maximum flexibility. . . 


National Modular 
School Furniture 
fulfills every 


Trapezoidal Multi-Mode Table, No. 2330 


classroom requirement 





With the exclusive 
NATCOLITE 
Laminated 


School Top 


Here is a complete line of multi- 
functional school equipment, de- 
Round Table, No. 2320 
signed to meet the specifications 
of modern teaching techniques. 
This furniture is completely ver- 
satile—easily arranged and re- 
arranged to allow for an infinite National School Chair, 
variety of uses. Every desk and No. 2610 Deluxe 
table in the National line has a No. 2710 Standard 
Natcolite school top, surfaced 
with Nevamar plastic laminates 
in wood-grain patterns, specially 
developed and tested for uni- 
form, low light reflectance and 
banded wtih matching Wynene 
plastic edging. The Natcolite top 
withstands years of punishment 
and eliminates maintenance 
problems, because it never 
needs refinishing or resurfacing. 
National School Furniture is 
highly efficient and modest in 


National School Desk, 
cost—adaptable to any school No. 2020 Deluxe 


budget. No. 2120 Standard 


Utility Table, No. 2300 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


Div. of National Store Fixture Co., Inc. ODENTON, MARYLAND 
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| Arlington No. 550 Move- 
» About...one of Arlington's 
many leading designs in 


~ school seating equipment. 


TO CHOOSE 
WISELY 


AND WELL 


For complete selection to meet every 
classroom need...for durable, quality 
seating equipment at a competitive 
price, you will always find Arlington 
a dependable source of supply. For 
over fifty years, Arlington has re- 
liably served America’s schools .. . 
a proved source for those who prefer 
to choose wisely and well. For infor- 
mation write for Arlington’s complete 
Catalog No. 53. 


ILLINOIS 








exercise its equity powers to the end 
described in Question 4 (b), (a) 
should this court formulate detailed de- 
crees in these cases; (b) if so, what 
specific issues should the decrees reach; 
(c) should this court appoint a special 
master to hear evidence with a view to 
recommending specific terms for such 
decrees; (d) should this court remand 
to the courts of first instance with direc- 
tions to frame decrees in these cases and 
if so what general directions should the 
decrees of this court include and what 
procedures should the courts of first in- 
stance follow in arriving at these specific 
terms of more detailed decrees?” 

Washington observers of the court 
regard this reluctance to decide the cases 
on the basis of the arguments submitted 
thus far as evidence of a deep split in 
the court’s own thinking as well as of 
an unwillingness to assume responsi- 
bilities for which it is not fitted. Cer- 
tainly, the court is sensitive to its pecul- 
iar status in the structure of American 
government, and the disastrous conse- 
quences of the Dred Scott decision 
nearly a century ago are an object les- 
son of which the present court is fully 
aware. 


Survey funds 


> The one bright spot in the Senate 
appropriations committee's action on the 
Office of Education appropriation was 
that it removed a House proviso that 
would have crippled the national survey 
of school building needs. As a result 
of the Senate’s action 27 states that 
have not completed their surveys will 
get the federal funds they are entitled 
to, provided the survey is completed by 
June 30, 1954. 

Title I of Public Law 815, passed 
in 1950, provided $3,000,000 to be 
matched by the states for purposes of 
a national school facilities survey. The 
money was to be available until ex- 
pended. The House in May voted to 
rescind this availability and to cut off 
the federal contribution as of June 30, 
1953. This would have stranded the 
states that had a survey partially com- 
pleted but had budgeted their own 
funds in expectation of federal money. 

The national school facilities survey 
is in its final stages, with two progress 
reports already published by the US. 
Office of Education. Now in prepara- 
tion is a study of future school building 
needs over the next decade. So far all 
that has been reported is the present 
need and the lack of adequate facilities 
for school housing. 
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How Rockford, Ill. solved its school lighting problem 
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Booklet includes 7 pages of actual “before” and “after” photographs demonstrating the dramatic improvement 
when Rockford schools were relighted with Day-Brite fixtures. 


Send for this FREE booklet... TODAY! 


Here’s a factual, informative booklet we'd like to put into the hands of fat) 
every educator and school official in the country. We think it’s one of the AP 
most important pieces of literature concerning schools that Day-Brite en rst 
has ever printed. 

This 24-page report tells the absorbing story of a school system with a 
problem of overcrowded and under-lighted classrooms . . . how its School 
Board and Administrative Staff planned a corrective program ... how the 
program was financed...how four new schools were built and lighted 
with Day-Brite ... how and why sixteen older schools were relighted with 
Day-Brite. 

Send for your free copy of this helpful report today. Fill out and mail the 
coupon below. We'll have your copy in the return mail. 





DAY-BRITE LIGHTING, INC., 
5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp. Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario 


Gentlemen: Please send me free of charge and obligation —____. 
copies of the Rockford School Lighting Report. 


“DECIDEDLY BETTER" 
PN i 
NAME 
TITLE_ 
ADDRESS 





ZONE 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 





| Education Film Bill 


Passed by Congress 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—S. 971, intro- 


| duced by Sen. Frank Carlson (R.-Kan.) 
| and its companion measure in the 


| House, H.R. 1939, introduced by Rep. 


New Improved design for even more 
advantages... better draining, better 
drying, better stacking to speed up the 
whole dishwashing operation. Silver at 
left for perfect weight balance. New 
trays stack with previous models. 


At a new low price! 


Five pastel colors. 


Ask your jobber or 
write for catalog. 


Matching cup and bowl 
fit special lock-in sections. 


Cafeteria Trays and Accessories 


international molded plastics, inc. 
cleveland 9, ohio 


| Katharine St. George (R.-N.Y.), would 
| apply the regular book rate for postage 


to 16 mm. film sent from a distributor 


| to all except commercial theaters. 


More important, the bill would apply 


| the special library book rate to films, 


filmstrips, recordings and catalogs of 
these materials sent between libraries, 


| schools and nonprofit organizations. 


The Senate passed the bill on May 21 
by unanimous consent. In the House a 


subcommittee headed by Rep. Withrow 
| (R.-Wis.) heard representatives from 
| the audio-visual department of the 
| N.E.A., the American Book Publishers 


| Council, the American Library Associa- 


| tion, and the National Council of Chief 


| State School Officers testify in favor of 
| the proposal. 


Representatives of the 
post office department opposed the 
measure on the ground that it would 
cause too much loss of revenue and be 


| too hard to administer in terms of 


S. 971 without amendment. 


whether or not an organization was en- 
titled to use the preferential rate. 

On June 25 the House committee on 
post office and civil service reported out 
In its re- 
port the committee took note of the 


| loss of revenue and said: “The commit- 


tee feels that the matter of the postal 


| deficit is entirely separate and apart 
| from the matter of policy—already de- 
| termined by the Congress—that our best 


and most effective method of dissem- 


| inating educational information is 
| through the facilities of the postal serv- 


ice. 
On July 7 the bill was passed by the 


| House and sent to President Dwight D. 
| Eisenhower. 


New President Elected for 


| County Superintendents’ Group 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—In a nationwide 


| ballot of members of the county super- 


| intendents’ division of the National Ed- 


| ucation Association, Cecil E. Shuffield, 


superintendent for Howard County, 


| Nashville, Ark., was named president- 


elect, Howard A. Dawson, executive 
secretary of the N.E.A. Department of 


| Rural Education, announced recently. 


Mr. Shuffield will take office at the 
Eighth National Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents, Octo- 
ber 11 to 14, at Omaha, Neb. He will 
succeed Sampson G. Smith, superin- 
tendent for Somerset County, Somer- 
ville, N. J. 

“Skippy and the 3 R’s,”’ 
New N.E.A. Film, Available Now 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The National 
Education Association and the secre- 
taries of state education associations 
have released a new public relations 
film, “Skippy and the 3 R's.” 

The 28 minute film, premiered at the 
N.E.A. convention at Miami Beach, Fla., 
depicts the beginning of the learning 
process of a child starting school and 
shows how he grasps the fundamentals 
with the help of a good teacher. 

“Skippy” has been cleared for tele- 
vision and is appropriate for parent 
groups, service clubs, and church and 
fraternal organizations. Color and black 
and white versions of the film are now 
available, the N.E.A. has announced. 


Favors National Reciprocity 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA. — Nationwide 
reciprocity in teacher certification was 
recommended by the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards at its meeting here pre- 
ceding the N.E.A. convention. A sys- 
tem of national standards for the profes- 
sion that would permit qualified teachers 
to transfer from one state to another 
was proposed. 


Program Announced for School 
Business Officials Meeting 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.—A_ different 
program plan is to be followed at the 
annual meeting this year of the Associa- 
tion of School Business Officials of the 
United States and Canada in Cleveland, 
October 11 to 15. The plan was an- 
nounced here by Harley W. Anderson, 
executive secretary of the association. 

Instead of section programs on dif- 
ferent topics meeting simultaneously, 
only one general topic will be selected 
for each of the afternoon programs; this 
topic will be studied by three groups 
divided according to size of school dis- 
trict. 

For instance, on Monday afternoon, 
October 12, the general topic for section 
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Learning is fun in such a bright, cheery room. A wall of Factrolite 
gloss spreads light evenly through first grade room of Morris 
Snower School, Opelika, Ala. Bottom row is vision sirip of clear glass. 
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Glass hos been used extensively in the functional design of the 
school. J. Pay! Gilmore, Montgomery, Ala., Architect. Columbus 
Glass Co., Columbus, Ga., Glozier. 


School Exams for 
Mississippi Glass 


Mississippi, world’s largest manufacturer of rolled, 
figured and wired glass, maintains an experi- 
mental building on factory grounds for the study 
of daylighting in the modern school. This wealth of 
information and experience is available to you 
when you build or remodel your school buildings. 


Write today for 
free literature. Free samples 
on request. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, 
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Mississippi Glass Diffuses Light 
Evenly... Ends Discomfort and 
Glare of “Raw” Sunlight 


Extensive use of translucent, light diffusing glass in the 
modern classroom is writing new words to the familiar 
school days’ song. For example, first graders in the 
Morris Snower School start their scholastic careers in a 
carefully designed environment conducive to comfort 
and concentration. The daylighting wall of Mississippi 
Factrolite floods the entire room with plenty of glare- 
free, natural illumination. By reducing glare within the 
room, Factrolite helps avoid eye fatigue... protects 
young eyes. By diffusing the light deep into the inter- 
ior, this beautiful glass makes seeing tasks surer and 
easier...no squinting because of too much light...no 
straining to see in shadows. For utility and beauty, for 
ease of maintenance and utmost protection, specify glass 
by Mississippi. Available in a wide variety of patterns 
and surface finishes wherever quality glass is sold. 


There is no Substitute jor GLASS! 


88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO @« FULLERTON, CALIF. 


ony 


MISSISSIPPK 77 >, 


FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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meetings will be “The Planning, Con- 
struction, Maintenance and Operation 
of School Buildings.” One group will 
consider this topic from the point of 
view of officials in school districts with 
100,000 or more population; another 
for districts of 30,000 to 100,000 pop- 
ulation, and a third for districts under 
30,000. 

Tuesday afternoon the same plan will 
be followed, that is, three section meet- 
ings all considering the general topic 
of auditing and accounting. 


Wednesday afternoon the general 
topic for the three section meetings will 
be purchasing. 

For those who are not interested in 
the section meetings, there will be tours 
each afternoon through schools, indus- 
tries and other places of interest. 

There will be general sessions Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday mornings, 
with the election of officers taking place 
Wednesday morning. The annual enter- 
tainment provided by the exhibitors will 
be Monday evening. The annual ban- 


PREVENT SPREAD OF BACTERIA 
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SKIN DEGERMING 
CLEANSER 


These two youngsters are putting on invisible 
gloves! How? Simply, by washing their hands with 
liquid SDC skin degerming cleanser. SDC pro- 
vides a continuous barrier to infection and disease 
transmission; protects against secondary infec- 
tions resulting from cuts and abrasions. 


Write Dept. NS for Literature and Data. 





INCORPORATED 





4963 MANCHESTER AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 











quet Wednesday evening will be fol- 
lowed by a final session Thursday morn- 
ing. 

Membership of the A.S.B.O. is now 
past the 1500 mark for the first time 
in the history of the organization. 

Growth in the organization of new 
state associations has been significant 
during the last few years. There are new 
state associations in Connecticut, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Illinois and Missouri, 
and the Southeastern States Regional 
Association also has been formed. 

The convention in 1954 will go to 
Los Angeles, October 10 to 14. In 1955 
the annual meeting will be in Chicago. 


N.E.A. Declines Invitation 
to Berlin Meeting of Teachers 

WASHINGTON, D.C_—Declining an 
invitation to send delegates to Berlin 
for the Federation Internationale Syndi- 
cale de L’Enseignement, a meeting of 
teachers groups throughout the world 
held July 21 to 24 in Berlin, the 
N.E.A. followed up official action by a 
letter of refusal to Paul Delanoue, gen- 
eral secretary of F.LS.E. 

In the letter to Mr. Delanoue, Wil- 
liam G. Carr, executive secretary of the 
N.E.A., said: “We cannot believe that 
it will be allowed to approach educa- 
tional questions with an open mind. On 
the contrary, it is clear that you regard 
the conference in Berlin as a means of 
criticizing the United States govern- 
ment.” Further in his letter he said, “We 


| declare that your proposed conference 
| in Berlin is a thinly disguised effort to 
| propogandize for the Soviet Union.” 


Explaining that the N.E.A. intends 


| tO Cooperate with teacher organizations 
| anywhere in the world to promote the 


economic and civil rights of teachers and 
to improve schools and that the N.E.A. 
has joined the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion and will send delegates to its meet- 
ing in Oxford this summer, Dr. Carr 
said, “There is no need for a ‘world 


| conference of teachers’ in Berlin. The 
| World Confederation of Organizations 


of the Teaching Profession is operating. 
It is ready to receive members from any 
country in the world which can live up 
to its simple standards of freedom from 
political, racial and sectarian prona- 


| ganda.” 


So that teachers in the United States 
and elsewhere might know the N.E.A.’s 
attitude to this attempt to gain support 
for Communist ideology, Dr. Carr sent 
copies of his letter to the 63 national 
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RESILIENT 
STRENGTH 


through 
proved 
engineering 








A primary design principle used in modern air- 
craft inspired this new Brunswick classroom chair! 
Like the F-89, this chair was designed for minimum 
weight, maximum strength. The basic structure is of 
metal—its resiliency gives the “‘spring”’ that takes stress. 
For comfort, better posture, this new Brunswick chair features 

an exclusive body-contoured, molded plywood back and seat. 

Brunswick is now producing school furniture of such advanced 
design, using new engineering principles plus new materials to the 
greatest advantage. For complete information, write today to... 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE COLLENDER COMPANY 


623 SOUTH WABASH AVE @HICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Richards-Wilcox FoldeR-Way Partitions 


The Richards-Wilcox fully auto- 
matic FoldeR-Way Partition is the 
most efficient and practical way to 
utilize fully all existing space in 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, class- 
rooms, meeting halls and other 
large enclosed areas. 

All folding, unfolding, locking, 
unlocking and soundproofing are 
accomplished by the electric op- 
erator and auxiliary mechanism. 
The silent, smooth roller chain 
drive will not stretch, slip or break. 


The hanger wheels are ball bear- 
ing, machined for line contact with 
the steel bar runways. 

Three inch thick doors with fully 
automatic floor seals provide a 
flush, self-adjusting floor surface 
without butt hinges below the 
seven foot level. 

For efficiency and performance, 
specify R-W Folde -Way Auto- 
matic Folding Partition. Full in- 
formation will be sent upon re- 
quest. Write to: 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. ©. 


520 THIRD STREET, 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
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members of the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion. 


Detroit Annual Report 


| Sent to 300,000 Citizens 


Detroit. — More than 300,000 De- 


| troiters have received a copy of the 
| superintendent's annual report, “Learn- 
| ing for Living.” Appearing for the first 





time as a 16 page rotogravure publica- 
tion, the report on the schools is largely 
pictorial. 

Emphasis in the Detroit annual re- 
port is on how pupils learn, including 
the 30,000 mature men and women who 
are attending night school in Grades 1 
through 12. The report is being dis- 
tributed to the homes of all children in 
the public schools, to churches, dentists’ 
offices, physicians’ offices, and to the 
public library. 

One page of the report is devoted 
to the fact that in the Detroit public 
schools “learning continues past 70.” 
It points out that more than 30,000 of 
Detroit's mature men and women are 
going to evening and day school in 
Grades 1 through 12. Among every 
hundred adults enrolled in the evening 
schools, 25, according to the report, are 
working for high school credits, 16 are 
trying to complete their elementary 
school education, 29 are taking some 
kind of occupational class, often for pur- 
poses of job upgrading, 23 are studying 
home life courses (knitting, sewing, and 
the like), and 7 are learning leisure 
time activities, 


Baltimore Study Reveals Planned 
Classroom Color Affects Learning 

BALTIMORE.—A two-year study of 
color in the classroom, conducted in 
three of the city’s schools by the Psy- 
chological Laboratory of the Johns Hop- 
kins University Institute for Cooper- 


| ative Research, in collaboration with 


city school officials and the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, has recently been 
completed. 

Major purpose of the experiment was 
to determine whether the painting of 
the interiors of school buildings with 
a color dynamics pattern would produce 
any measurable improvements in the 
performance and attitudes of school 
children. 

Findings that resulted from the ex- 
periment were: (1) Color had the 
greatest beneficial results on behavior 
and scholastic performance traits among 
kindergarten children, (2) there was 
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Combines flexibility with major functional benefits 


American Universal 
Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434 


THE FAMOUS AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 
features of this desk have won 
enthusiastic, widespread approval 
among educators and school admin- 
istrators. The one-piece steel book- 
box—sanitary, roomy, easily 
accessible—has an 18 x 23%” 
strong, plywood top, with lid usable 
either in level position or at 10° 
slope—lid lifts wide for easy access 
to contents. Full-length pencil tray 
inside box edge. 

The cradleform posture seat 
swivels 45° either way to silent, 
cushioned stops, reducing body 
twist for right or left hand and eye 
preferences. Easy ingress or egress 
from either side promotes space- 
economy, permitting more desks 
per classroom, when required, with 
fewer aisles. The deep-curved back 
has a self-adjusting lower rail to fit 
each occupant. The entire desk is 
movable, allowing teachers to vary 
groupings as desired. 





American Unit Table No. 324 


(With Universal Lifting-Lid Book-Box) 
« This modern, single-pupil table has the popular Uni- 
versal lifting-lid book-box described above. The twin oval- 
shaped supporting standards afford easy ingress and egress, 
conserving classroom space. Available in heights of 21, 23, 
25, 27, 29”. The companion American Envoy chair contrib- 
utes to comfort and good posture. Heights: 11, 13, 15, 17’. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: ““The Co-ordinated 
Classroom,” a comprehensive work on all phases 
of modern classroom environment. Write Dept. 5. 





AMERICAN BODIFORM Ah ° ~ 
Imevican Seating Company 


Auditorium Chairs 


Full-upholstered, most beautiful and 
practical of auditorium chairs. The ulti- 
mate in comfort, durability and acous- 
tical benefit. Available with or witheut 
folding tablet-arm. (Not illustrated.) 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, 
Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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make creativeness part 
of your summer trip 


Discover a whole new world of 
breathtaking beauty and creative 
experience this summer by visiting our 
Educational Centers. 

Here you can try your hand at making 
your own original creations—Examine 
outstanding contemporary exhibit 
material, fresh from leading schools and 
studios—Join in lively group discussions 
and demonstrations—See and enjoy the 
finest collection of visual lecture 
material available—Exchange ideas 
with enthusiastic educators and 
craftsmen from all parts of the country 
and abroad, 


PLAN NOW TO BE WITH Us! Write to 
either Studio for the Summer Instruction 
Program and Schedule of Exhibitions. 
PRANG TEXTILE STUDIO, 

Time and Life Building, 

9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
PACIFIC mp0, Neutra Building, 
621 Son oreland, 


Los An if. 


The n Crayon Co. 
Sandusky, Ohio New York City, N.Y. 
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greater improvement, as a result of 


| planned color, in scholastic achievement 


than in behavior traits, (3) boys show 


| greater color response than girls. 
| To obtain data, three schools in need | 
| of painting were chosen, and complete | 
reports were | 


scholastic and attitude 
kept on all childfen. 


The methods of analysis used by the | 
| Hopkins psychologists permitted de- | 
| tailed examination and evaluation of | 
factors most important in controlling | 


variability of the data. In addition to 
the data on scholastic and behavior per- 
formance, the analysis included break- 
downs according to sex, grade level of 
pupils, and quarter-semester activity. 

The conclusion reached was 


provement. 


Kansas C. of C. Sponsors 
Fourth Annual Teachers Tour 


TOPEKA, KAN.—June 15 was the | 
departure date for the fourth annual | 
Kansas Agriculture- Business - Industry - | 


Education Tour. 

About 70 teachers, or two bus loads, 
covered some 2100 miles, visiting 40 or 
more Kansas cities and communities, 
studying points of scenic, historical, in- 
dustrial, agricultural and educational 
interest. 

The K.A.B.LE. tour grew out of an 
effort on the part of the Kansas State 
Chamber of Commerce to (1) stimulate 
greater state pride on the part of Kan- 
sans, and (2) give more people an un- 


derstanding of the economic life of the 


state, 


director of the Kansas State Chamber 
of Commerce: “Because it obviously 
was not possible to get all the people 
of Kansas engaged in such a project, 
or even to do a very good job of pick- 
ing selected persons, we concentrated 


upon the teachers. We subscribe to the | 


conviction that teachers are reachers— 
and, consequently, are the people who 
can ‘reach’ with the story of Kansas 
and of business in Kansas.” 

College credit is given to teachers 
participating in the tour. It was orig- 
inated in 1950 by the Kansas State 
Chamber of Commerce in cooperation 
with the Kansas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Kansas State Teachers College, 





that | 
while conventional painting resulted in | 
some improvement in performance, | 
planned color resulted in greater im- | 


Said Phil Aherne, public relations | 











Fort Hays Kansas State College, and | 


Kansas State Teachers College at Pitts- 
burgh. 


and they're All right 


because they're Feferery 


GRIGGS tubular tables and chairs are 
available to your school in all sizes and 
5 appealing colors . . . in a clean, mod- 
ern design to fit your needs. Students sit 
better, work better in GRIGGS tubular 
furniture. The long-wearing Formica tops 
and tubular-mounted floor glides increase 
GRIGGS adaptability and durability 


GRIGGS 
SKYLINER 
CHAIR 
DESKS 


Here’s another 

school favorite that 

provides maximum 

comfort for students yet is a classroom 
space saver. GRIGGS Quality Skyliner 
desks are available in three sizes, five 
colors and a variety of adaptations. 


Request GRIGGS Seating Catalog 
for full information on classroom 
seating 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BELTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of School, Church 
and Theatre Seating 
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> Won Duprin 
LATCH TRACK 


THRESHOLDS 


12390 Extruded Bronze Always specify Von Duprin Latch-Track Thresholds to give 
your clients strength and durability where it is needed most 
AL. 12390 Extruded Aluminum ... a full quarter-inch thickness at the door stop—the raised 
point that must stand up against the constant wear and 
@ Full-opening wind and abrasion of daily traffic. Von Duprin Latch-Tracks are 
made for longer service. Compare these weights with any 
others: extruded bronze, 3.5 lIbs./ft; extruded aluminum, 
1.13 Ibs./ft. 
Von Duprin Latch-Track Thresholds are an important 
® Full-opening latching addition to the complete exit . . . another example of the 
complete, quality line of Von Duprin exit devices and aux- 
iliary hardware engineered to work together . . . designed 
to provide “the safe way out!”’ 


water stop 


@ Full-opening door stop 
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60% slope 
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1A” thick. Weeps stop 


Center rib support. water travel. Serrations hold 


caulking compound. 
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Copies in | to 5 COLORS 
in one operation 


Up to 150 copies a 
minute 


Positive, accurate feed 
eliminates waste 





New LOW-COST 
Spirit Duplicator 


Makes everyone an expert. Teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents—even ten-year-olds produce clear copies with this 
new, low-cost duplicator. Operating instructions are 
mounted right on the machine—all controls are clearly 
marked 

Saves supplies. Gone are trial-and-error starts. Exclusive 
A.B. Dick feed guards against mis-feeding and waste, even 
with 16 lb. paper. 

In less than 5 minutes, you or one of your pupils can 
produce hundreds of copies. 

For full information without obligation simply mail the 
coupon below, 


= A:B:DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


Seen sean eases sea eeeere, 


¢ 


A. B. DICK COMPANY NS-8 
5700 Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 31, Iilinois 


Please send me information about the new A. B. Dick spirit duplicator. 
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READER OPINION 
(Continued From Page 10) 


schools? There would seem to be two 
answers. First, where public schools are 
educating children residing on federal 
property, the federal government is 
requiring the states to assume a Certain 
proportion of the financial burden in- 
volved in maintenance and operating 
costs. The federal government under 
Public Law 874 is obligated to pay 
only the local contribution rate per 
child; the state must contribute state 
aid for these children on the same basis 
as it does for children not residing on 
federal property. Many states, of course, 
feel that they have no financial respon- 
sibility for children domiciled on fed- 
eral property since such property is 
not taxable. Some states, in fact, have 
refused to assume any share of the 
educational costs and have refused to 
admit to public schools children re- 
siding on federal reservations. 

It would seem to me to be only fair 
that, in cases in which children reside 
on federal property and their parents 
are employed on federal property, the 
federal government should assume the 
entire cost of education. If the federal 
government would recognize full fi- 
nancial responsibility for the education 
of these children, the majority of the 
post schools in the country could be 
turned over to local public school 
authorities for purposes of administra- 
tion and supervision. Education in 
such cases would then become a local 
and state function, as it should be. 

The second reason for the federal 
operation of post schools would seem 
to arise from the demand of certain 
military personnel for a higher stand- 
ard educational program for their 
children than that afforded by the 
states. The situation in Virginia is an 
example of this problem. There are a 
number of post schools being operated 
in Virginia by the federal government 
in spite of the fact that the children 
residing on these reservations are eligi- 
ble to attend local public schools with- 
out tuition charge. 

I urge that the federal government 
review its present policy with regard to 
the operation of post schools and make 
a renewed effort to have such schools 
placed under the administrative control 
of local public school officials. A dual 
school system—one operated by the 
federal government, the other by the 
state—has no place in the American 
concept of education—L. R. DAvis, 
assistant professor of education, Lynch- 
burg College, Lynchburg, Va. 
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HES ONE IN A MILLION 


... year after year after year 


Talk it over with your Architect and Plumbing 
Contractor, and let them know your preference for 
Crane. 


For this youngster and a million other boys and 
girls, school age has come around fast. A bit too 
fast for his school officials, too. They aren’t quite 
ready with classroom space. 

And that goes for schools all over the country... 
for a million more children are reaching school 
age every year! 

Right now, you’re probably working to catch up 
on classrooms in your school. And if you are, Crane 
has a thought for you. As you add classrooms, give 
some special thought to the washrooms that go 
with them. 

Crane plumbing fixtures can save you money in 
all these ways: Lower water bills because Crane 
faucets close with the water pressure instead of 
against it—less dripping. Lower maintenance cost 
because parts subject to wear are included in single 
easily-replaceable cartridge. Longer life because 
Crane fixtures are built to take punishment. 


CRANE C 
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Crane lavatories and urinals are the preferred school 
plumbing, in school installations from coast-to-coast. Here 
are the popular vitreous china Norwich lavatory and 
Sanitor urinal. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
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Problem: 


schools need 
more 
electrical 
outlets 
everywhere 


Plugmold 2000 
gives you 

double outlets 
every 30 inches 

















Every room in your building 
needs more electrical outlets! 


The electrical devices that 
make teaching more effective to- 
day need MORE OUTLETS in class- 
rooms, laboratories, vocational 
training rooms! In kitchens, doz- 
ens of new appliances call for 
MORE OUTLETS. New electrical 
calculating and business ma- 
chines are calling for MORE OUT- 
LETS in the front office, too! 


PLUGMOLD 2000 provides a 
double outlet every 30 inches 
and closer spacing where needed 
— eliminates dangerous, untidy 
tangles of extension cords. Write 
for full information today! 


WirEMOLD 


Makers of 
PLUGMOLD 
WIREMOLD 
PANCAKE 


multi-outlet systems 
electrical raceways 


overfloor raceways 


THE WIREMOLD COMPANY 
HARTFORD 10, CONN. 





| line,” 
balanced availability of materials be- 
| tween conservative and liberal points | 


|NEWS... 


| Public Relations Association 
_ Announces New Officers 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—The National 
School Public Relations Association, 
which met here late in June, elected 


| John F. Locke, director of community 
| relations, Cincinnati public schools, pres- | 


ident. He succeeds Borden R. Purcell, | 


| director of field service and placement, 
| Indiana State Teachers Association. 


Others elected were: first vice pres- | 
ident, Robert E. McKay, director of | 
field service, California Teachers Asso- | 
ciation, and vice president for member- | 
ship, Robert F. Williams, executive sec- | 
retary, Virginia Education Association. | 
Continuing in his office of executive | 
secretary is Roy K. Wilson, N.E.A. 

Regional vice presidents include: | 
northeastern, Norton L. Beach, profes- 
sor of education, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University; north central, Sylvia 
Ciernick, editor of publications, public 
schools, Dearborn, Mich.; southwestern, 
T. C. Bird, superintendent, Santa Fe, 
N.M.; south central, Lucile Berlin, 


| teacher, Tulsa, Okla.; northwestern, C. 
| Montgomery Johnson, director of pub- 


lic relations, Washington Education As- 
sociation, and southeastern, William E. 
Lloyd, director of school-community re- 
lations, public schools, Richmond, Va. 


Urges More Book Reading, 


| Not Book Burning 


WHITTIER, CALIF.—"“The problem is 


| to push interest in book reading, and 
| not book burning,” stated Virgil M. 


Rogers, superintendent of schools at 
Battle Creek, Mich., in an address be- 
fore the second Conference on Intel- 


lectual Freedom at Whittier College, 


| Whittier, Calif. 


This conference, held in connection 


| with the 72d annual meeting of the 


American Library Association, was 


| sponsored by the intellectual freedom 
| committee, the book acquisitions com- 
| mittee, and the board on the acquisition 
| of library materials of the A.L.A. 


Answering his own question, “Can | 
we keep a clear vision of the purpose 
of a library in a free world?” Dr. Rogers | 
said: “Neither the American Legion 


| nor any other group has a right to de- 
| termine what shall or shall not be on 
| the library shelf.” Removal of any list 
_ of books without careful study and gen- 


eral agreement of those in authority 
in the library is following the “party 
he declared, maintaining that a 


BOA TABLET ARM CHAIR 


At Last / 


For Classroom Use 
Staff Meetings 
Lectures 


THAT FOLDS! 


The Greatest Advance 
in the History of Folding Chairs 


The Tablet arm is a built-in feature of the 
chair itself—strong, easy to operate, a 
marvel of engineering ingenuity (patent 
pending). For ordinary chair use, when 
the arm is not needed, it folds down out 
of the way beside the chair. It folds flat 
against the chair for quick, safe stacking, 
the folded depth being only 3”. Chair 
folds and unfolds in seconds. Exception- 
ally easy to get into and out of. 


Built throughout with all the famous 
Clarin quality construction, the Tablet 
Arm Folding Chair will give years of 
faithful service. Supremely strong—X- 
type — self-leveling — welded to insure 
exceptional strength and quietness. Its 
exclusive Clarin rubber-cushioned feet 
can’t mar the finest floor. Comes with 
Clarin’s famous reinforced seat of 5-ply 
plywood, or in fine quality leatherette on 
seat and back, or on seat alone. Wide 
range of frame and upholstery colors, 


Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 14, 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


Write today on your letterhead for 
beautiful, New FREE Catalog showin 
this amazing chair, together wit. 
Clarin’s complete line of steel folding 
chairs for every purpose. 


SINCE 1925... 
THE ARISTOCRAT OF FOLDING CHAIRS 
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THE BUSINESS OF RUNNING A SCHOOL CALLS FOR P-A-X — THE BUSINESS TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


you ean be 


two places 
at once... 

















anywhere 
in the school 


A P-A-X Business Telephone System will take you 
anywhere in the school— give you building-wide control 
of school business—at the turn of a dial. 


It costs little to buy and operate this unattended 
automatic system! You can afford P-A-X telephones 
in all working areas. Conversations are always private, 
so P-A-X can be safely used for the most confidential 
matters. Many administrators use the P-A-X dozens 
of times every day to quickly dispose of routine matters— 
release more time for professional responsibilities! 
They find it multiplies their effectiveness—keeps school 
routines humming along smoothly with less walking, 
fatigue, delay and confusion. 


Today, P-A-X is working for schools everywhere— 
so consider this eminently practical telephone system 
in your immediate plans. Please write: 

Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 


The inexpensive P-A-X switch- 
board shown at left is oe 
for use in schools. It serves 10 to 
100 telephones. 

2 
Other P-A-X switchboards serve 
any desired number of tele- 
phones, and handle several calls 
at the same time! 
) a 
P-A-X Systems are comparable 
in quality and enduring service 
to public telephone equipment. 





How P-A-X Helps a Detroit School 

A study of communication at a modern 
high school is offered in an abundantly 
illustrated 8-page booklet which is of 
special interest to school administrators. 
Write for your free copy. 
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NEWS... 


of view is necessary if community au- 
thorities are to see the relationship be- 
tween censorship that is protective and 
censorship that would bind the intellect. 


“We must help more people to see 
the profound relationship between free- 
dom of choice in reading and research 
and a free society of men,” Dr. Rogers 
continued, The freedoms of public ed- 
ucation, speech, worship, assembly, read- 
ing, elections and enterprise are insep- 
arable. Recognition of their relationship 
is necessary to freedom of choice, he 
pointed out, and to librarians this 
means freedom to select books. These 
books will be used by librarians to en- 
large the numbers of those who under- 
stand the necessity of helping children 
gain the ability to analyze what they 
read and the necessity of freeing their 
minds in order that the choices they 
make regarding the issues today are 
based on intelligence. 


Dr. Rogers expressed the necessity of 
having faith in our nation, the schools, 
the libraries, and ourselves, and to have 
courage in placing principle above secu- 
rity in preserving intellectual freedom. 
“It is my hope that we may have the 





HAIRPINLINE COLD CATHODE 
CUTS MAINTENANCE COST 37h 


Cold Cathode is designed to outlast all other lamps 5 to 1. 
low- -brightness a ag se louvers. 
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vision and the strength to face the chal- 
lenge which responsibility of choice 
brings, not alone in book selection but 
in a myriad of decisions that must be 
made in the interests of a free people.” 
Following the general session of the 
conference a discussion for school li- 
brarians was conducted under the chair- 
manship of Sue Hefley of the Webster 
Parish Schools of Minden, La., on the 
theme “Book Selection in Schools in 
Defense of Liberty.” Miss Hefley ex- 
pressed her belief that schools and 
school libraries are inseparable in pro- 
moting the purposes of education. 


Mrs. Grace Dunkley, school librarian 
from Compton, Calif. in her keynote 
address, related incidents of current 
pressure on schools and their influence 
on libraries. She asked administrators 
and parents, with the aid of librarians, 
to define and to maintain principles and 
policies of book selection that will per- 
mit children “to grow, to explore, to 
enjoy the books that are part of their 
heritage,” that they may be educated and 
not indoctrinated through this process 
of free inquiry.—Reported by GRACE 
DUNKLEY. 
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ABOUT PEOPLE 


SUPERINTENDENTS... 

John H. Harris, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of business at Peoria, 
Ill., has accepted the superintendency at 
Downers Grove, Ill. 

Byron Davis, former high school prin- 
cipal at Sherman, Tex., is now superin- 
tendent at Sherman. C. D. Landolt, 
whom he succeeds there, has accepted 
a similar position for the Clear Creek 
school district, League City, Tex. 

Paul W. Briggs, 
principal of Central 
High School, Bay 
City, Mich., has 
been appointed su- 
perintendent at Bay 
City, succeeding 
Charles B. Park. 
Mr. Park’s resigna- 
tion to become director of special studies 
at Central Michigan College was an- 
nounced in the May issue. 

Warren M. Black succeeds J. R. Vine- 
yard as superintendent at Hillsboro, Mo. 
Mr. Black, who leaves the F.B.I. to ac- 
cept his new position, has 10 years’ ex- 
perience in the school field and is a 
former superintendent at Ironton, Mo. 

Robert L. Springer has been appointed 
assistant superintendent for curricular 
service at Indianapolis. Since August 
1951 Mr. Springer had been coordinator 
of elementary education. 

David A. Johnston, supervising prin- 
cipal in Upper Chichester Township, 
Boothwyn, Pa., has been named super- 
intendent for Springfield Township, 
Springfield, Pa. He succeeds A. L. Geh- 
man, who retires July 31, after 30 years 
as superintendent. 

O. B. Farren has been appointed su- 
perintendent for Pleasants County, West 
Virginia, for the unexpired term of the 
late L. F. Rosenlieb. Mr. Farren had 
been principal of St. Marys High School, 
St. Marys, W.Va. 

Harold Monson, for the last eight 
years superintendent at Thomaston, 
Conn., has resigned to accept a similar 
position at Newburgh, N.Y., on August 
1. He succeeds Snyder J. Gage. 

Harold Jeffrey, elementary superin- 
tendent at Gunnison, Colo., resigned, 

effective August 1, to attend graduate 
school. 

Russell J. Baker resigned the super- 
intendency at Northwood, Iowa, a posi- 
tion he had held for six years, to accept 
a similar position at Cresco, Iowa, suc- 
ceeding John L. Yourd. 

James E. Bramlett, formerly high 
school principal at Carrizo Springs, 





Paul W. Briggs 
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IT DOES THESE JOBS—AND MORE! 


Budgetary Accounting ¢ Cost Records 
Expenditure and Revenue Distribution 
General Ledger 
Student Accounts ¢ Payrolls 
Store Records « Governmental Reports 


A SIMPLE TURN of the job selector knob 
changes jobs in a second—gives choice of any 
four accounting operations controlled by each 
sensing panel. Any number of panels may be 
used, so there's no limit to the number of jobs 
a Sensimatic will do. 








No other accounting machine is so universally useful— 
can do so many accounting jobs with such speed, 


such ease... at such a saving! ¥ Now there are five [ 


There’s practically no limit to the number of accounting eis 
problems your Sensimatic can solve! Its most Sensimatic 500 with 19 totals 
remarkable feature—the sensing panel or “mechanical Sensimatic 400 with 9 totals 
brain”—automatically directs it through every Sensimatic 300 with 11 totals 
operation—effortlessly, unerringly. Moreover, the 
Sensimatic’s many other automatic features and highly 
efficient design save costly working time and operator Sensimatic 100 with 2 totals 

effort . .. make it simple to learn, easy to use! 


Sensimatic 200 with 5 totals 


Why not see for yourself how much more Sensimatic 
accounting machines can do for you? Simply 
call the Burroughs branch office listed in the yellow 
pages of the telephone book. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 
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NEWS... 


Tex., is the new superintendent at Rock 
springs, Tex. 

Robert Hamilton Ballagh, high school 
principal at Farmville, Va., has been 
elected superintendent at Clifton Forge, 
Va. 

Leonard L. Woods, for the last five 
years superintendent at Norton, Kan., 
has been appointed superintendent at 
Phillipsburg, Kan., succeeding Roland 
W. Peterson. 

Harold E. Field, superintendent for 


lay County, Indiana, has resigned, and 


Charles McKinney has been named his 
successor. Mr. McKinney was formeriy 
a principal at Bowling Green, Ind. 

Francis J. Jones is the new superin- 
tendent for Lyon County, Kansas, suc- 
ceeding Hazel Miller, who resigned, ef- 
fective July 1. Mrs. Jones was formerly 
an elementary school teacher at Read- 
ing, Kan. 

Fred C. McDavid, principal of West 
High School, Aurora, Ill, has been 
named the first superintendent of the 
newly formed Elmwood Park Commu- 


Stindy Oak 


in ail its natural beauty 





For your laboratory— 
famous Kewaunee custom 
quality furniture in beauti- 
ful, long-lasting, natural 
finish oak. Oak—the steel 
of woods—for rugged serv- 
ice, long life. Oak—in nat- 
ural finish—to brighten 
your laboratory, speed 
your work. 


Specify oak—readily available—for durability and 
attractiveness. Specify Kewaunee—for finest custom quality, 


at extremely modest cost. Write today for a free 
copy of our catalog of Scientific Laboratory Equipment. 


Representatives and sales offices in principal cities 


5028 S. Center Street + 


J. A. Campbell, 


President 
Adrian, Michigan 
Manufacturers of Wood and Metal Laboratory Equipmeat 


nity High School District, Elmwood 
Park, Ill., effective July 1. 

E. C, Peterson, superintendent at Fred- 
erick, $.D., for 31 years, has retired. 

Charles G. Hapgood resigned, effec- 
tive August 15, as superintendent of 
schools at Manchester and Essex, Mass. 
He has accepted a: position with the 
Connecticut Department of Education 
as a district superintendent. 

James Nevins has been named super- 
intendent at Winters, Tex., succeeding 
I, L. Lasater. Mr. Nevins had been an 
elementary school principal. 

James Hoge T. Sutherland, director 


| of instruction for Bedford County, Vir- 
| ginia, succeeds James M. Skeen as su- 
| perintendent for Dickenson County, Vir- 


ginia. 

L, O. Atkins, superintendent at De. 
Kalb, Mo., for the last nine years, has 
accepted a similar position at Forest, 
Mo., succeeding V. L. Bigham Jr. 

R. P. Reynolds, who has been division 
superintendent for Bland County, Vir- 
ginia, for the last 10 years, has been 
named division superintendent for Car- 
roll County, Virginia. Mr. Reynolds 
succeeds Roy E. Kyle. 

W. W. Robinson succeeds A. Strode 
Brockman as superintendent for Floyd 
County, Virginia. 

Keith L. Cheney, formerly superin- 


_ tendent for Schoolcraft County, Mich- 


igan, succeeds the late John J. Drake 


| as superintendent for Hillsdale County, 


Michigan. 

Jerome Webster is the new superin- 
tendent at Windom, Minn. Before ac- 
cepting his new appointment, Mr. Web- 
ster was superintendent at St. Clair, 
Minn. Mr. Webster succeeded Andrew 
R. Een, whose new position was reported 
in the June Nation’s ScHoots. 

D. B. Matthews is now superintendent 
at Rolla, Mo. His new appointment 


| became effective July 1. 


W. J. White, for 10 years superin- 


tendent for Tyrrell County, North Car- 
| olina, has resigned. 


Maurice A. Dunkle, principal of the 


| new Southern Garrett County Junior- 
Senior High School in Oakland, Md., 
| has been appointed superintendent for 


Calvert County, Maryland. 

Paul E. Ahalt succeeds G. F. Poteet 
as superintendent for Giles County, Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Ahalt had been principal of 


| William Byrd High School at Vinton, 
Ve, 


Edwin Hindsman, formerly director 


| of guidance at Alice, Tex., is now as- 
| sistant superintendent there. 
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Johns-Manville TERRAHEX 


vinyl plastic-asbestos floor tile 


Terrafiex is colorful, resilient and quiet underfoot. 
Excellent for schools, libraries, offices, auditoriums, etc. 


J-M Terraflex* combines minimum care with 
maximum wear to provide greatest flooring economy! 


MADE OF vinyl plastic and asbestos, 
Terraflexis exceptionally tough and resistant 
to traffic... yet resilient and quiet underfoot. 

Terraflex has a smooth, nonporous sur- 
face that is impervious to the effects of 
grease, oil, strong soaps, and mild acids. 
Dirt can’t cling to it . . . simple soap-and- 
water mopping keeps it clean and bright. 
Even occasional waxing is optional. 

Available in a wide choice of clear, har- 
monious colors, Terraflex is the ideal floor 
for homes, offices, schools, hospitals, stores 
. +. any place where reliable floor service, 
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long-time economy and beauty of appear- 
ance are important. 

Your Johns-Manville Approved Flooring 
Contractor will gladly show you Terraflex. 
Or send for the free brochure showing the 
complete color line of Terraflex Plastic Tile 
and Asphalt Tile. Write today to Johns- 
Manviile, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 





NEWS... 


Dolson W. Hill, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Triumph-Monterery Dis 
trict, Triumph, Minn., has been named 
superintendent at Barnesville, Minn. Mr. 
Hill succeeds E. W. F. Schultz, who 
has been appointed superintendent at 
Balaton, Minn. 

Wayne Hays, principal of Fritchton 
High School, has been elected super- 
intendent of the Odon-Madison Town- 
ship Consolidated Schools, Odon, Ind. 
He succeeds Clarence Buechele, who 
resigned after being elected superin- 
tendent for Pike County, Indiana. Mr. 
Hays will assume his duties at Odon 
August |. 

Eugene Johnson, superintendent at 
Kankakee, Ill., since 1951, has been ap- 
pointed to a similar position at Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. 

Lucien D, Adams, formerly director 
of instruction at Richmond, Va., has 
been named assistant superintendent in 
charge of instruction there, a newly 
created position. 

Harold Chambers is the new super 
intendent of Hudsonville, Mich. Mr. 
Chambers had been superintendent at 
Godwin Heights, Grand Rapids, Mich., 


since 1950, R. C. Miner, superintendent 
at Lake Odessa, Mich., succeeds him at 
Godwin Heights. 

Gilbert H. Parke has been appointed 
to the newly created position of assistant 
supervising principal at Castle Shannon, 
Pa. 

Anthony Marinaccio, formerly assist- 
ant superintendent at Peoria, Ill, re- 
signed his position, effective August 1, 
to become superintendent at Mexico, 
Mo., where he succeeds S. Clay Coy. 

Fred E. Strong took over his duties 
as superintendent at Monroe, Mich., on 
July 1. He succeeded George T. Can- 
trick, who resigned last February be- 
cause of ill health. Before going to 
Monroe, Mr. Strong held a similar posi- 
tion at Melvindale, Mich. 

George W. Stephens, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Conemaugh Township Joint 
School District, Davidsville, Pa., retired 
July 1, and was succeeded by Telford 
B. Blough, former principal of the town- 
ship high school. 

Minnie Obermeier, assistant superin- 
tendent in child welfare, New York 
City, will retire in September after 52 
years in the teaching profession, 


Proved Features 
Improved Protection 


@ Fence fabric galvanized throughout 
@ Improved welded gates and locking 
devices 
@ Extra post and rail ties 
@ Heavy post caps and barb arms 
@ H-section line posts 15% heavier 
@ Engineered erection 
*Trade Mrk. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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C. A. Pederson, superintendent at 
Montevideo, Minn., for nearly 30 years, 
has retired. 

Clarence Jennings, who for 24 years 
headed the tri-county division of Charles 
City, New Kent and James City, has 
been named superintendent of the new 
school division of New Kent and Charles 
City counties, Virginia, with offices at 
Providence Forge, Va. 

J. G. Pappas, superintendent at Mah- 
nomen, Minn., has been appointed su- 
perintendent at Lewiston, Mont. 

Ernest Asbell is the new superintend- 
ent for Martin County, Indiana. 

Jchn R. Haubert, chief of commercial 
education, Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction, was named superin- 
tendent at Franklin, Pa., succeeding 
Harry H. Moore. 

William A. Poppink has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent at Hills- 
dale, Mich. Bernard L. Davis, superin- 
tendent there for the last 20 years, will 
continue after next year as business 
manager until 1955, when he plans to 
retire. 

Virgil H. Judge succeeds L. L. Krantz 
as superintendent of the Community 
Unit School District No. 2 at Mattoon, 
Ill. Mr. Judge had been superintendent 
of the Edwards County Community 
Unit, Albion, Ill., for five years prior 


| to accepting this appointment. 


W. M. Glenn has been appointed su- 


perintendent at Sterling, Kan. 


Warren R. Bilben has been named 


| superintendent at Ellendale, Minn. Mr. 


Bilben had been high school principal 


| at LaPorte, Minn. 


Harley Hammack is the new super- 


| intendent of the Tuscola Community 
Unit at Tuscola, Ill. Prior to assuming 
| his new position, Mr. Hammack was 


principal of the Trico High School at 


| Ava, Ill. 


O. K. Thollehaug, superintendent at 
Sisseton, S.D., has retired. 

Alvin E. Westgaard has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent at Mil- 


| waukee, succeeding Maj. Gen. Paul B. 
| Clemens, who is retiring. 


R. L. Bedwell, who for 10 years has 
been superintendent at Hot Springs, 
Ark., has retired. 

John P. McGuire, superintendent of 
the third supervisory district of Suffolk 
County, New York, has been given per- 
manent tenure in the district, one of the 
largest in the state. Mr. McGuire has 


| held the position since 1950. 


Leon Hill Farrin succeeds George H. 


_ Keen as superintendent of the Lewes 
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7 MAJOR ADVANCE IN 
IT’S BOILER DESIGN 
FLATTENED OUT Solves Narrow Doorway 


and Low Headroom 


IT’S DIVIDED Problems 
iN HALF Because it’s divided in half and 


flattened out, the new Spencer 
Low-Waterline Boiler offers 
unique advantages over every 
other boiler in the field. 





In existing buildings, this 
boiler’s exclusive divided design 
permits entry through narrow 
doorways. Though its two water- 
tight sections can be moved in 
separately, they require no weld- 
ing for installation. 


ee 


In new buildings, it cuts ex- 
cavation costs by making pos- 
sible lower basement ceilings. 
The L-W is 25% lower than 
conventional firebox boilers. 


ey 


P| @ ie 


d 
7 
B 
» 


It has other time-tested 
Spencer advantages. It’s self- 
cleaning. It’s fast steaming, 
thanks to staggered rows of fire 
tubes. Itcan be quickly converted 


- 


from mechanical to hand firing. 

Let Spencer’s Low- Waterline 
Boiler solve your heating prob- 
lems. Learn more about it today. 
Clip and mail the coupon below. 


i 
SPENCER 


HEATER 
%,, WCOMING-SPENCER DIVISION * 
4, 


4 we 


Spencer Heaters —Dept. N5-83 
Lycoming-Spencer Division 


» | AVCO Manufacturing Corporation 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
‘ Dear Sirs: 


Please send additional information on 


UNI @) OF am DER AED) aD) Spencer's Divided L-W Boiler to: 


Name 


L-WBOILER 











Address 





City Zone State 





SBI sizes: 3,500 TO 42,500 SQ. FT. STEAM {1} 
@eeeeeeeeaeooeoeoeooeoeeoeeeee 
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practically 
indestructible 
and quiet 
Kys-ite 
molded 
plastic 
tableware 





and trays 
for student 
cafeterias 


Up to 5 times stronger than 
ordinary plastics, Kys-ite 
tough to chip or crack... 


stacking, carrying and wash- 
ing can be done at top speed 
without any danger. Light- 
weight, quiet, eliminating all 
noisy clatter. Washes easily — 
manually or in machine, safe 
in boiling water. Stain-resist- 
ant tableware in maple color; 
red or brown trays. 


50' ANNIVERSARY 1903-1953 












Keyes Fibre Sales Corp., Dept. NS 
426 Lexington Ave, Y. 1, N, Y. 
Please send me further information on 
CO Kys-ite Tableware (1) Kys-ite Trays 


NAME... cceccenenvees TITLE. oe eevee 
NAME OF SCHOOL... ..ccccccseeeree 
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NEWS... 


Special School District, Lewes, Del. Mr. 
Keen is now superintendent of the 
Georgetown Special School District, 
Georgetown, Del. 

Allen A. Aaron is the new superin- 
tendent at Mangum, Okla. 


Harold E. LeFevre, who has been serv- 


‘ing as deputy superintendent for Ma- 


comb County, Michigan, was named 
superintendent there. 
Earl D. Roudebush will retire August 
1 as superintendent at Winamac, Ind. 
He will be succeeded by Lamoin Nice, 
principal of the high school there. 
Lawrence R. Hilty has been named 


"superintendent at Gurley, Neb., where 





he succeeds John Mettlen. 

Don S. Danner has been named assist- 
ant superintendent in charge of business 
affairs for the unified school district at 
Orange, Calif. 

Gerald Thompson, formerly principal 
at Ravanna, Mo., has accepted the super- 
intendency at Livonia, Mo. 

Ben H. Mead, former superintendent 
at Gothenburg, Neb., has been elected 
superintendent at Ainsworth, Neb., 
where he succeeds F. W. Kreizenbeck. 
Mr. Mead will be succeeded at Gothen- 
burg by D. W. Frazer, superintendent at 
Scotia, Neb. 

R. Vernon Hays is the new superin- 


| tendent at East Haven, Conn., succeed- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| intendent at 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| ing William E. Gillis. 


Harold Grudem has resigned as super- 
intendent at Ellendale, Minn., to accept 
a similar position at Kasson, Minn. His 
position at Ellendale was taken over 
by H. Gordon Anderson, superintendent 
at Hollandale, Minn., on July 1. 

Paul G. Hook, superintendent at Clif- 
ton Forge, Va., has been named super- 
intendent at Fredericksburg, Va. 

Paul Simons, superintendent at Stuart, 
Towa, for the last 11 years, has resigned 
to accept a similar position at Eldora, 
Iowa, 

Elwood Prestwood, former associate 
coordinator of the Middle Atlantic 
C.P.E.A., has been named assistant super- 
intendent for the Lower Merion Town- 
ship school district, Ardmore, Pa. 

Edwin Kval, superintendent at Wild- 


| rose, N.D., has been named to a similar 


position at Fisher, Minn., succeeding 
L. J. McKinnon. 

Homer Hendricks is the new super- 
Bangor, Mich, 
July 1. 

George C. Chittick is the new super- 


| intendent at Lake Odessa, Mich. 


| 
| 


James J. Taylor, superintendent at 
Greentop, Mo., for the last four years, 











effective 


THE NEW SLANT 


IN CHALKBOARDS 





UNIT 
CHALKBOARDS 


got 
\- ago *° 


oof lt 





Modern styling and flexibility keynote 
this new Vers-A-Tilt chalkboard by 
Claridge. Incorporating a tilted surface 
to eliminate glare from natural and arti- 
ficial light, the board itself is reversible, 
enabling the unit to be used as a chalk- 
board or tackboard. The Vers-A-Tilt 
promotes better penmanship since stu- 
dents assume a more natural writing 
position. 

A completely prefabricated unit, the 
new Vers-A-Tilt is installed in minutes; 
installation costs cut 75% and more. 
Without any major alterations, as re- 
quired by conventional chalkboards, the 
entire unit can be changed from a Ist 
grade height to that of an 8th grade in a 
matter of minutes. 


Write today for complete details on 
the Vers-A-Tilt Chalkboard and the 
full line of Claridge Chalkboards 
and Bulletin Boards. 


ge 


NT COMPANY 
P 20TH ST. © CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 
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Old Fashioned! 
How About 
Your School 


CRAM’S Maps, Globes, and 
Charts are all new and up-to-date 


Give your teachers the finest teaching materials; they are 
edited by recognized authorities to fit the mental maturity 
of the different grade level of pupils. Markable-Kleenable 
surface and many other exclusive features. Keep your school 
up-to-date. 


NEW Cat. No. 86—Send for it today. 
Many new exclusive items. 





Members of the National School Service Institute 


730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 





RICKS 2-~ 


FOLDING TABLES 


Barricks are the only folding tables 
that have the outstanding Barricks 
Automatic Leg Lock which is uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed for 5 years! Legs 
lock into position automatically .. . BARRICKS 
close at a finger touch! AUTOMATIC LEG LOCK 
Barricks Steel Channel Girder as- end 
sures built-to-last tables that withstand CHANNEL- GIRDER 
the hardest service. That's why shrewd CONSTRUCTION 
buyers for schools, hotels, churches 
and institutions specify Barricks tables. 
Available in rounds and rectangu- 
lars in a style and size to meet 
every budget. 


tHe ONLY rastes 
with the 


SEE YOUR DEALER 
OR WRITE TODAY 
FOR OUR NEW 
1953 CATALOG 


BARRICKS MFG. CO. 2253 s. watsten st., cHicaco 8, iL. 
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THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. INC. | 


yeaty” 
pet 


Pie 5 


eae 
%y 
.- felud SERVICE 


A friendly American distributor is near you in princi- 
pal cities—ready to help you pronto when service is 
needed! He maintains an efficient office with factory- 
trained mechanics, genuine replacement parts, new 
improved American abrasive paper, high quality 
American floor finishes and maintenance materials, 
And, of course, he carries a complete line of modern 
American machines, 

His broad practical experience can help you solve 
all floor maintenance problems—and save time, labor 
and money on all types of floors in public buildings, 
factories, hospitals, schools, offices! We'll be glad to 
arrange a FREE demonstration on your own floors, 
without obligation. Just send coupon. 


MERICAN Flor Wachines 


eR TSSOP PES LS RIE ON 


American Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 

548 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio, 
Send latest catalog on the following, 

without obligation: 

. Deluxe Maintenance Machine 


Wide Mouth Tank () Water Pick-Up Machine 
Oo Phones artange a FREE demonstration of Ameri- 
can uxe, 


POMS pvccdsusenseces tees iedeseesia 


| 
| 
Floor Finishes | 
| 


TONS ck sKid vcd cdebandebesdeede weeks 
CH ci cdésctisaccerccs Mae ibakios | 


fs iesh’ ens ‘anes ‘dates anal’ eels us ad 
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NEWS... 


has accepted the superintendency at New 
London, Mo, 

Lewis A. Moore has been appointed 
superintendent at Jacksboro, Tex., effec- 
tive July 1. 

Lester S. Clemons, superintendent of 
the Santa Margarita Union Elementary 
School District, Santa Margarita, Calif., 
has accepted the elementary school super- 
intendency at Perris, Calif. Burdette 
White, high school principal at Modesto, 
Calif., has been named high school 
superintendent at Perris. 


For: the 


* Lasting classroom 
beauty 


















* Easy to install 





* Economical 






* Harmonizes with 
any interior 






* Fire-safe 





* Non-tarnishing 






* Canot split or 
crack 
















Me. 60! 












MODERN CLASSROOM 





Keith Stapley is the new business man- 
ager at Anderson, Ind. Formerly, Mr. 
Stapley had been superintendent at Bates- 
ville, Ind. 

C. Harold Azeltine has been named 
superintendent at Thompson, Iowa. The 
former superintendent at Linden, Ohio, 
succeeds Ralph Gosmire. 

Hilton Prather has resigned as super- 
intendent at Liberal, Kan., to accept a 
similar position at Meade, Kan. 

Neal C. Johnson, superintendent at 
Scribner, Neb., for the last five years, 


antares tee 





Aluminum Chalkboard Trim 


The new ROWLES ALUMINUM CHALKBOARD TRIM will help 
give your classrooms a smart, up-to-date appearance at an amatz- 
ingly i cost. This new line of precision formed extruded aluminum 
moldings and chalk trough is attractively designed to blend well 
with any type of interior styling. 

Rowles Aluminum Chalkboard Trim is far superior to the less durable 
types of material. It cannot warp, split, crack, splinter or rot. Above 
all, it cannot burn, One installation lasts the entire life of your 
building. 

Rowles Aluminum Chalkboard Trim is easy to install. Clip channel 
is screwed or nailed to rough ground—then snap the molding in 
place. Corners and joints are easily mitred. No costly fittings to | 
purchase. 












WRITE ~ BANS. _Additional intormation, 
details may be ob- 
tained denny your locai Rowles School Equip- 
ment Dealer, or by writing direct to 


E. W. A. ROWLES Co. 





ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS | 


} 
' 
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has resigned to accept a similar position 
at Tekamah, Neb.; he succeeds O. L. 
Scranton, who had been at Tekamah for 
25 years. 

Florence S. Beaumont and Edmund 
J. Gannon have been appointed associate 
superintendents in New York City. 

D. U. Buckner has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Pharr-San Juan-Alamo 
district schools at Pharr, Tex. He was 
succeeded by Fred Kaderli on July 1. 
Mr. Kaderli’s resignation as superintend- 
ent at San Marcos, Tex., became effec- 
tive on the same date. 

Elmer Burkhard, superintendent of 
Bent County high schools and Las Ani- 
mas public schools at Las Animas, Colo., 
resigned to accept a similar position at 
Sterling, Colo. His successor is T. H. 
Pickens, former principal of the County 
High School at Las Animas, Colo. 

R. W. Adams has been appointed 
director of vocational education for the 
St. Joseph-Benton Harbor schools at Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich. 

Hanson N. Murray has been named 
superintendent for Box Butte County, 
Nebraska. 

Richard A. Jones has resigned as 
superintendent at Uehling, Neb., where 
he has served in the dual capacity of 
superintendent and principal for seven 
and a half years. 

William B. Sharp, superintendent of 
the Rockville consolidated schools, Rock- 
ville, Ind., has resigned. Russell Garrigus 
has been named superintendent there. 

Alvis O. Dennington will succeed 
J. A. Steed, superintendent for Childress 
County, Texas, whose resignation be- 
comes effective August 31. 

J. Stewart Catlett is the new superin- 
tendent at Nelson, Neb., succeeding 
Ellsworth Peterson. 

E. L. Gundacker, superintendent at 
Lansing, lowa, has resignéd to accept 
a similar position at Delmar, Iowa. Roy 
Finch has been named to the superin 
tendency at Lansing. 

Harold W. Reed has been appointed 
superintendent for Thayer County, Ne- 
braska, on a part-time basis. He will 
complete the term of the late H. E. 


| Barbee. 


H. C. Morehead has been appointed 
pe superintendent at Santa Fe, 
N.M. 

D. V. Swartz is the new superintend- 
ent at Great Bend, Kan., effective Au- 


| gust 1, succeeding Hugh Brogan. 


Joseph Walsh has announced his re- 
tirement after serving 40 years in the 
field of education and 14 years as super- 
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SCHOOL BOILERS are easy to clean with — 
ToRNADO. 


“There comes a time” . . . usu- 
ally during the summer months, 
when that dreaded job of clean- 
ing the boiler and tubes must 
be done. 

However, for those schools 
a, Tornado Cleaners, it’s a 
sim matter. The pow- 
oat tornado suction (airspeeds 
over 300 m.p.h.) and versatile 
attachments do the job quickly, 
thoroughly—trapping all the 
soot and dust in the easy-to- 
empty tank. 

his is just one of the hun- 
dreds of applications for Tornado 
school cleaners. They also con- 
vert to a shoulder-type vacuum 
or blower-sweeper. We'll be glad 
to tell you more if you'll just 
write for Bulletin 600. 


Don’t Forget the Other Twin 


ToRNADO. 
FLOOR MACHINE 


Faster scrubbing and pol- 
ishing of all tile, wood, con- 
crete or terrazzo floors, 14° 
16°, 18" sizes. Write for 
Bulletin 619. 


OREWER ELECTRIC MEG. CO. 


5098 North Ravenswood Avenue « Chicago 40, Illinois 
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NEWS... 


intendent for Dickinson County, Mich 
igan. 

D. M. Duffy has been appointed super- 
intendent at Niobrara, Neb. 

C. E. Thomas has been named super 
intendent at Moravia, Iowa. 

Clifton Lawver has resigned as super- 
intendent at Curlew, Iowa. 

W. M. Glenn is the new superintend- 
ent at Sterling, Kan. 

A. W. Ford has been appointed com 
missioner of education for Arkansas, suc- 


ceeding A. B. Bond Jr. Mr. Ford previ 


HOW TO LINE 


Gym Floors 


Booklet outlines 


time 


saving procedure 


SEAL:0-SAN. 


GYM FLOOR FINISH 


Your maintenance men will 

like this labor-saving guide for 
refinishing and lining gym floors. 
There are 12 easy-to-follow 


and money 






y 








ously had been assistant commissioner tendent at Iowa Falls, lowa. Mr. Cope 
and director of the state’s division of assumed his new duties July 1. 
administration. Hazel Miller, superintendent for Lyon 
Reynold E. Mick, superintendent at County, Kansas, has resigned to return 
Ithaca, Mich., has accepted a similar posi- to teaching. 
tion at Tawas City, Mich.; Donald L. William H. Hehli has been named 
Baker, superintendent for Gratiot Coun- superintendent at Mondovi, Wis., where 
ty, Michigan, for the last 18 years, was he had been acting superintendent since 
named his successor. the death of Chester L. Dodge last April. 
Earl R. Cope, former state director of 
vocational education for the Iowa State COLLEGES... 
Department of Public Instruction, has Virgil M. Rog- 
succeeded W. C, Hilburn as superin- ers, superintend- 


ent at Battle 
Creek, Mich., 
since 1945, has re- 
signed to become 
dean of education 
at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Dr. Rogers will take over his 
new duties September | as fifth dean 
of the school. Last year he was elected 
to the presidency of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, and 
was 1952 chairman of the yearbook of 
the A.A.S.A. Dr. Rogers will succeed 
Harry Ganders, dean for 22 of his 23 
years with the university. 

Clifford E. 
Erickson, dean of 
the basic college 
at Michigan State 
College, East Lan- 
sing, since 1951, 
has been ap- 
pointed dean of 
the college’s 
| school of education, effective July 1. Dr. 
| Erickson’s association with Michigan 
State College began in 1944 as a pro- 
fessor of education. In 1945, he became 
director of the institute of counseling, 
testing and guidance, and in 1951 dean 
of the basic college. 

Jess O. Cullison, superintendent at 
Larned, Kan., has been elected head of 
the education department at Ottawa 
University, Ottawa, Kan., effective Sep- 
tember 1. 

Carey H. Bostian, member of the fac- 
ulty of State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, Raleigh, N.C., has been 
named chancellor of the college, suc- 


ceeding John W. Harrelson. Dr. Harrel- 








Virgil M. Rogers 








Clifford E. Erickson 


FREE 
ele) 4u 3 
tf is Ces 
"STANFORD'S BEAUTIFULLY LINED 
AND FINISHED SEAL-O-SAN-FLOOR 


‘ty 
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diagrams and descriptions. Also MAIL COUPON NOW! 
complete information on the HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INCORPORATED 


DEPARTMENT E * HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


son retires September 1, after 19 years 
with the college. 


preperation of the floor surface 
before refinishing. Every 


Foster C. Brown has been inaugurated 
as sixth president of State Teachers Col- 





it will pay you to get a copy 


CD Please send me your new folder "The Key to Better 


Floor Finish 


lege, Oswego, N.Y. 





before refinishing time. Write 
today ... it’s free! 
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- mene Henry C. Herge, director of the bu- 
SCHOOL reau of higher education for the Con 
city STAIE (Continued on Page 134) 
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Ruggedly built for 
reliable service! 


You can be sure of reliable service with husky 
Chevrolet school bus chassis. They’re built to 
stand up on the toughest school bus routes. . . 
engineered to stay on the job day after day, month 
after month, without requiring more than a 
minimum of maintenance. 

You can be sure of rock-bottom operating costs, 
too! Both the advanced Loadmaster engine in 
212-inch and 199-inch wheelbase models, and the 
famed Thriftmaster engine in smaller models, 
deliver top-notch gasoline economy. 








CHEVROLET 








What’s more, these great chassis offer advance- 
design Chevrolet features that mean increased 
riding comfort, greater handling ease, and 
smoother, surer stopping. And, most important 
of all, you get extra safety and protection for your 
precious passengers. 

Why not get all the facts on the Chevrolet school 
bus chassis that fits your requirements. Your 
Chevrolet Dealer is more than willing to help you 
at any time. Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 








212-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 16,000 p ds, di di 
on tire equipment. For School Bus bodies of 48- to 54- pupil 
capacity. Chevrolet Loadmaster valve-in-head engine, 200 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) at speeds governed under 
35 m.p.h. Heavy-duty brakes: Torque-Action, front; Twin- 
Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, parking. 





199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 16,000 pounds, d di 
on tire equipment. For School Bus bodies of 42- to 48-pupil 
capacity. Chevrolet Loadmaster valve-in-head engine, 200 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) at speeds governed under 
35 m.p.h. Heavy-duty brakes: Torque-Action, front; Twin- 
Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, parking. 
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161-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. For School 
Bus bodies of 30- to 36-pupil capacity depending on tire 
equipment. Thriftmaster engine, 176 foot-pounds torque (pulling 
power) under 35 m.p.h. governed speed. Heavy-duty brakes: 
Torque-Action, front; Twin-Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, parking. 


137-INCH WHEELBASE JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 7600 pounds. For School Bus bodies of 
16-pupil capacity. Chevrolet Thriftmaster valve-in-head en- 
gine, 176 foot-pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. 
Torque-Action brakes. 














COMING EVENTS 









JULY 


by 4 ee. 31-Aug. 4. World Confederation of Or- 
ff / ; | ganizations of the Teaching Profession, Ox 
: ford, England. 


Ly 
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G Y TOWELS 

















AUGUST 
1-5. National Audio-Visual Convention 
and Trade Show, Chicago. 
2-7. Conference for School Adminis- 
trators, Cornell University. 
23-29. National Conference of Professors 
| of Educational Administration, East Lansing, e 
Mich. 


IT’S THE COST THAT COUNTS bo US Sees American Dietetic Association, an- 


nual meeting, Los Angeles. 


. . « « NOT WHAT YOU PAY! SEPTEMBER q 






















The actual cost of your school towels is not what you pay . . . but 15-17. National Conference of U.S. Na- 
the overall cost when longer wear, better service, and better quality tional Commission for UNESCO, Minne- 
are brought into the picture. Price-tag buying is good practice only apolis 

when you‘’re not concerned with getting your money’s worth. That's 

why McArthur School Towels . . . the longest wearing towels your OCTOBER 

school can use are the least expensive in the long run. Check on 8, 9. American Council on Education, 
McArthur towels today .. . you'll help out your budget if you do. Washington, D.C. 





11-14. National Conference of County and 


Rural Area Superintendents of Schools, 
GEO. & SONS, INC. Omaha, Neb. 

[; BARABOO, Wis. 11-15. Association of School Business 
| Officials of the United States and Canada, 
| Cleveland. 

19. Association of Urban Universities, 
St. Louis. 

19-23. National Safety Congress and Ex- 
| position, Chicago. 
7 | 26-28. Adult Education Association of 
U.S.A., second annual conference, New York 
all — City. 


. - 
oe NOVEMBER 
Gy, 1-4. International Council for Exceptional 
\ Children, N.E.A., Portland, Ore. 
* 23-28. American Vocational Association, 
\ G8 : 47th annual convention, Chicago. 
\ en , | 26-28. Southern Region, United Business 


ae. Education Association, N.E.A., Birmingham, 
4) z = ai z eg) 


SIX HUSKY MODELS 


26-28. National Council for the Social 
Choose the size and style that fits your needs 


Studies, N.E.A., Buffalo, N.Y. 
30-Dec. 3. National School Service In- ” 
stitute, Chicago. 

Any one of these Hitp Machines can be 

used with easily interchangeable attachments 

to scrub, wax, polish, buff, sand, grind or 

steel-wool floors of all kinds. Brush spreads 1954 

from 11 to 19 inches. Self-propelling, noise- 


























New York State Representative: Vern Voliand, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 

















Model Model 
"VA" oomee 


\ 

































DECEMBER 
2-4. Mid-Century Conference on Resources 
for the Future, Washington, D.C. 














_— less. Long-term dependability FEBRUARY 
dass proved-in-use more than 25 years. | 11-13. American Association of Colleges 
All models available with tank | for Teacher Education, N.E.A., Chicago. 
on sage + pli at _ to 13-18. American Association of School 
carry 5 gations Of soap and water. | Administrators, N.E.A., Atlantic City, N.J. 





For use with patented HiLp Shower- 
feed Brush to scrub floors and to 
shampoo rugs and carpets. 





20-24. National Association of Secondary- 
| School Principals, N.E.A., Milwaukee. 















Write for FREE CIRCULAR MARCH 


7-12. Association for Supervision and 






L i : Curriculum Development, N.E.A., Los An- 
| geles. 
: FLOOR MACHINE COMPANY 26-31. Music Educators National Confer- 
740 Washington Bivd., Dept. $C-8, Chicago 6, Ill. ence, N.E.A., Chicago. 
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_MAJOR CATASTROPHE? 


Light and power can make the difference! There’s less 
chance for hysteria, accidents and loss of life when audiences, 
patients and residents in public or private buildings can see 
to move about freely. 

That’s why in hundreds of hospitals, schools, public and 
private institutions, hotels, theaters and other buildings you'll 
find Fairbanks-Morse stand-by power generating sets. 

These dependable power producers go on automatically 
the instant that city or high line power is cut off. 

Models for installation in large buildings—one or more 
units—start at 10,000 watts, ranging upward to 40,000 watts. 
Smaller units also are available for police and fire depart 
ment uses. 


Send for free 20-page catalog. Address 


@) Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 
ety FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a@ name worth remembering when you want the best 





GENERATING SETS - WATER SYSTEMS + MOWERS + HAMMER MILLS 
MAGNETOS + PUMPS + MOTORS + SCALES * DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES & ENGINES 


Automatic 
Classroom Timing 
Need Not 


Be Expensive! 




















PROGRAM TIMERS 


Give Dependable Timing 
At Small Cost! 


A Montgomery Clock, with necessary bells, | 
buzzers, horns and transformer, may cost less | 
than $200.00. The clock alone costs as little | 
as $86.25. Your own school electrician can | 
make the installation. Thousands of schools | 
are finding Montgomery Program Clocks in- | 
dispensable. You can set schedules easily, | 


without tools. Choice of 12 or 24 hour pro- 
gram discs. 


Write teday for complete details, or ask your: School 
Supplies Distributor. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


OWENSVILLE 6, INDIANA 
OVER 90% OF LOW COST PROGRAM TIMERS ARE MONTGOMERY 
a 
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The satisfaction of a well made purchase 
makes itself felt in the case of the IRWIN 600 line desks 
and chairs from the minute you start using them. They 
are so versatile, so easily arranged and re-arranged 
to completely fulfill every classroom requirement. 
And that satisfaction will grow with each succeeding 
year as you note how their rugged tubular construction 
and tops of G-E TEXTOLITE reduce maintenance cost 
to a negligible factor. G-E TEXTOLITE is practically 
immune to acid, ink and paint and mighty discouraging 
to ‘carvers’. They will stay new-looking for years. 


The IRWIN 600 line is available in a choice 
of attractive colors with desk tops of G-E TEXTOLITE 
10580 or simulated birch.* For complete satisfaction, 
now, and for many years to come, choose from the 
600 line. Write for details and catalog of our com- 


plete line of classroom and auditorium seating. 


*Also available with hardwood plywood tops. 


IRWIN 


SEATING Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





THE BOOK SHELF 





ADMINISTRATION 

Emerging Practices in School Administration. 
By Leon Ovsiew. A description of 97 best prac- 
tices in school administration as identified by an 
inter-visitation team of school superintendents. 
Metropolitan School Study Council and Coopera- 
tive Program in Educational Administration, 
526 W. 120th St., New York 27. Pp. 90. $2. 


Readings in Educational Administration. By 
Edgar W. Knight, University of North Carolina. 
Some of the major documents in educational 
administration reflecting the principles and prac- 
tices in administration that have formed and 
influenced educational organization in the United 
States 1776. Henry Holt and Co., 383 
Madison New York 17. Pp. 524. $4.85. 


since 


Ave., 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


Basic Principles of Supervision. By Harold P. 
Adams, associate professor of education and as- 
sistant director, bureau of school service, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and Frank G. Dickey, dean, 
college of education, University of Kentucky. 
Focused on the skills and competencies essential 
to successful supervision at any grade level or 
in any field of specialization. American Book 
Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3. Pp. 311. $3.75. 


School Administration: Procedures and Policies. 
By Douglas E. Lawson, dean, college of educa- 
tion, Southern Illinois University. A source 
book of practical procedures and their underlying 
for school superintendents and prin- 
Odyssey Press, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., 
Pp. 393. $3.50. 


policies 
cipals. 


New York 3. 





Kohler quality in school plumb- 
ing fixtures and fittings insures 
long satisfactory service, easy 
maintenance, functional conven- 
ience and beauty—as demon- 
strated in schools throughout the 
nation. 

Midvale School, Madison, Wis- 
consin, uses Gramercy lavatories 
with roomy basins, built-in soap 
dishes, mixer fittings with self- 
closing valves and Synchro pop-up 
drains; and Daybrook drinking 
fountains in a convenient “‘high- 
low” installation. The non-squirt- 
ing bubbler head of the Daybrook 
provides a hygienic drinking 
mound and is protected from 
mouth contact by a metal guard. 


Daybrook drinking fountains 


Kohler Co., 


Gramercy 
lavatories 


Other fixtures and chromium- 


plated fittings in the all-Kohler 
installation of Midvale School in- 
clude wash sinks, service sinks, 
fountain and cuspidor combina- 
tions, shower heads, closets and 
urinals. Send for catalog. 


Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873 


KOHLER ofr KOHLER 


PLUMBING 7 s e HEATING 


ENGINES 


EQUIPMENT e ELECTRIC PLANTS 


PRECISION CONTROLS 


| Manufacturers 
| Printing 


| Jersey Secondary 


| psychology 
| Arthur T. Jersild, Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 





Administering the Elementary School. A co- 
operative educational enterprise. By William C. 
Reavis, director of field services, emeritus pro- 
fessor of education, University of Chicago; Paul 
R. Pierce, assistant superintendent in charge 
of instruction and guidance, Chicago; Edward 
H. Stullken, principal, Montefiore Special School, 
Chicago, and Bertrand L. Smith, superintendent 
of elementary schools, Oak Park, Ill. Prentice- 
Hall, Ine., 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Pp. 618. 


AUDIO-VIDEO 

Teaching with Radio, Audio, Recording and 
Television Equipment. Aimed at acquainting 
teachers with instructional technics and pro- 
cedures applicable to the use of these types of 
equipment. Includes a chapter on administrative 
and communication uses of electronic and sound 
equipment. By the joint committee of the U.S. 
Office of Education and the Radio-Television 
Association. U.S. Government 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 40. 
The Eyes Get It. 1953 yearbook of the New 
School Teachers Association. 
Describes some of the most outstanding practices 
in the field of visual education that are now 
being employed by classroom teachers in New 
Jersey. New Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ 
Association, 1035 Kenyon Ave., Plainfield. Pp. 
60. $1. 


By William Hodapp, 
A guide 


The Television Manual. 
executive director, Teleprograms, Inc. 


| to TV production and programming for educa- 
| tion, public affairs and entertainment. 
| Straus and Young, 
| York 3. Pp. 289. $4.50. 


Farrar, 


Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., New 


CURRICULUM 


Elementary School Objectives. A report pre- 


| pared for the Mid-Century Committee on Out- 
| comes in Elementary Education. 
| Kearney, assistant superintendent for curriculum 


By Nolan C. 


and research, St. Paul. A joint undertaking of 


| the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, the 
| U.S. Office of Education, the Department of Ele- 
| mentary School Principals of the National Edu- 
| cation Association, and the Russell Sage Founda- 


tion. A survey of measurable goals of instruction 
in our American elementary schools. Russell 


| Sage Foundation, 505 Park Ave., New York 22. 
| Pp. 175. 


$3. 


GUIDANCE 


Education for Self-Understanding. 
in the high school program. 


The réle of 
By 


tute of School 
lege, Columbia University; 


Experimentation, Teachers Col- 
Kenneth Helfant, 


| public schools, Rye, N.Y., and associates. Bureau 
| of 
| University, New York City. 
i 


Columbia 
85 cents. 


College, 
Pp. 49. 


Publications, Teachers 


Emotional Adjustments: A Key to Good Citizen- 
ship. By Elmer F. Pflieger and Grace L. Weston. 
A report of the Citizenship Education Study con- 
ducted by the Detroit public schools and Wayne 
University. A source book on technics for 
studying children and on school and classroom 
practices for a program emphasizing emotional 
adjustment. Wayne University Press, 4841 Cass 
Ave., Detroit 1. Pp. 165. $3.50. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS 

Community in Crisis. The elimination of seg- 
regation from a public school system. By James 
H. Tipton. The story of a brief but critical 
period in the life of an industrial city which 
resulted in a significant growth in democratic 
community relations. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. Pp. 180. $3.75. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 

The Education of Exceptional Children. Second 
edition. By Arch O. Heck, professor of educa- 
tion, Ohio State University. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education. Presents theory and recognized 
practices in the education of physically, mentally 
and socially exceptional children. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42d St., New York 36. 
Pp. 493. $6. 
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Many of today’s school building budgets seem to be entirely inade- 
quate. Yet it is often demonstrated that these same budgets “make the 
grade” when Armco Buildings of STEELOX construction are considered. 

One community with a small building budget thought their situa- Armco 
tion was hopeless in trying to supply needed classrooms. Then they 
turned to Armco Steel Buildings. The results were expressed by one 


of the officials: “Without a doubt, if it hadn’t been for Armco Build- 
ings we wouldn't have a school today.” tee 


Here is why he could say this. With Armco STEELOX construction 





they got both structural support and finished exterior surface in a 

single unit. A local contractor did the job easily and quickly to save * . 

time, material and labor all along the line. Bu ld if S 
They also got a building that is safe and comfortable with exactly 

the interior finish they wanted. Fixtures and educational equipment 

were handled the same as for any other building. Maintenance costs 

are low because there is nothing to crack, warp or rot in these all- Ces } 

steel structures. eRMCO 
If you have a similar problem, let us send you facts and figures V, 

from communities that have selected Armco Steel School Buildings. 

Or have your architect get in touch with us. Armco Drainage & Metal 


Products, Inc., 2343 Curtis St., Middletown, O. Subsidiary of Armco 
Steel Corporation. Export: The Armco International Corporation. 
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NEWS... 


(Continued From Page 128) 





necticut Department of Education, has 
| been named by Rutgers University, New 

Brunswick, N.J., as dean of its school 

of education. 

Edgar L. Harden has been named the 
first dean of the continuing education 
service at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, where he has been director of 
the service since 1950. 

Francis H. Horn, executive secretary 
of the Association for Higher Education 
of the National Education Association, 
is the new president of Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. He succeeds Charles 
Pratt on August 15, when Dr. Pratt re- 
tires. 

Ralph W. Tyler, dean of the social 
| sciences division of the University of 
| Chicago, will take a leave of absence to 
| direct a new Ford Foundation project 
for the study of human behavior. 

I, James Quillen, Stanford professor 
| for 17 years, has been appointed dean 
of the school of education at Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, Calif. He suc- 
ceeds A. John Bartky, who had been 
| dean for seven years. Dr. Bartky will 
| continue as professor of education. 

Chester M. Alter has been named to 
succeed Albert C. Jacobs, former chan- 
cellor of the University of Denver. Dr. 
Alter had previously been dean of the 
graduate school of Boston University, 
where his career in education began in 

1934. His duties at Denver University 
will be assumed August 1. 

Gaylord P. Harnwell was elected pres- 

ident of the University of Pennsylvania, 



























Priced from 





F.0.8. 
mewenesr 
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bject to change 
(sv without notice) 





Now — new, improved KEWANEE 
DISHWASHER is packed with the 


most wanted features! People who 









know — restaurant and cafeteria Philadelphia, succeeding Harold E. Stas- 
ne “id food ees of all | sen, Dr. Harnwell is a nationally known 
sdinds ——- told us wna 1ey most : a : 

_ : t they most | atomic physicist who has served as chair- 
wanted in a dishwasher. See the 





man of the department of physics at the 
university for the last 14 years. He took 
office July 1. 

George Boyce Connell has been narned 
president of Mercer University, Macon, 
Ga, His appointment becomes effective 
September 1, when the former president, 
Spright Dowell, retires after serving the 
university for 25 years. Mr. Connell has 
been vice president at Mercer since 1946. 

Raleigh Holmstedt has been elected 
president of the Indiana State Teachers 
College at Terre Haute, Ind. Mr. Holm- 
formerly assistant dean of the 





results! Send today for literature. 


LET KEWANEE DO IT! 

Washes All — Dishes, silver, 
bowls, pots, pans. 

Washes Faster — Well over 2,000 dishes 
per hour. 

Washes Better-——Water at rate of 400 
gal, per min. whisks soil away. 

Washes Sanitarily-— Dishes sanitized 
twice... air dried. 

Washes Economically — Less labor, de- 
tergents needed. Less dish breakage. 
Heats own water — recirculates it. 







glasses, 













| KEWANEE DISHWASHERS 
| 802 Burlington Ave., Kewanee, Illinois 





| 

1 | stedt, 
school of education at Indiana Univer- 
| | Sity, succeeds Ralph N. Tirey. 

| Budd E. Smith succeeds C. C. Burris 
| 

| 

| 

| 





Without obligation, please send latest 
literature on new Kewanee Dishwashers. 









| 

i as president of Wingate Junior College, 
| Address Wingate, N.C., effective July 1. Dr. 
| City State Burris will become president-emeritus 
LARP RA and head of the college’s department of 






English. Dr. Smith was formerly super- 
intendent at Oxford, N.C 

Joe Williams, assistant to the dean of 
Indiana University’s school of education, 
has been elected dean of Southwestern 
State College, Weatherford, Okla. 

William H. Stegeman, formerly pro- 
fessor of education and psychology at 
Chico State College, Chico, Calif., is the 
new director of research for San Diego 
City Schools, San Diego, Calif., effective 
September 1. Donald N. Boyer, acting 
director of research, has taken a leave of 
absence to work on his doctoral degree. 


OTHERS... 


Guy Wells, president of Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeviiie, has 
resigned to accept a position with the 
U.S. Department of State in Libya. Dr. 
Wells had been head of the college for 
19 years. 

James H. Blethen has been appointed 
operations supervisor for the public 
schools at San Diego, Calif. 

Harold J. VanWestrienen has been 
appointed director of vocational educa- 
tion for the Michigan State Department 
of Education, succeeding William B. 
Hawley. Mr. VanWestrienen, who has 
been with the department since 1940, be- 
came director on July 1. 

Rolfe Lanier Hunt began June 15 as 
director of the department of religion 
and public education for the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. For the last year, Dr. Hunt was 
chief of the publications section of the 
U.S. Office of Education. Previously 
he had been editor of the Phi Delta 
Kappan. 

Frederick D. Patterson, president of 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, has suc 
ceeded Channing H. Tobias as director 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, New York 
City. 


DEATHS... 


James H. Lawson, superintendent at 
McKeesport, Pa., since 1935, died re 
cently. 

Delbert C. Harper, superintendent at 
LuVerne, lowa, died recently. He had 
been at LuVerne for a year. 

Wilford L. Coffey, Michigan super- 
intendent for public instruction in 1926- 
27, died recently. 

Joseph L. Bustard, assistant state com- 
missioner of education for New Jersey 
since 1945, died June 13. 

E. George Payne, dean emeritus of 
the New York University school of ed- 
ucation, died in June. 
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> SAVE THOUSANDS | 
DOLLARS ANNUALLY ‘wit 


NACE 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC FOOD CARTS i 


UNEQUALED in APPEARANCE, 
DURABILITY 


and 
STRENGTH 


Convert any room 

into a Banquet or 
Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes 
QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD , 
for Changing Room Uses 


TOPS OF MASONITE 


RESILYTE PLASTICS 
¢ ¥ TUBULAR © 
\\-S|, MAXIMUM STEEL LEGS 
: SEATING 

MINIMUM 

STORAGE 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 


EASY TO SET-UP 
ON or OFF STAGE 


PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 


RIGID, SAFE 
for BAND 
ORCHESTRA 


IMPROVE APPEARANCE 
AND PERFORMANCE 


Better Acoustics and Discipline, Eas- 
ier control of group by Director. 
Available in 1, 2, 3 or 4 elevations. 
Easy to handle units with strong 4’ x 
8’ Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular 
steel legs. Band stand shown stores 
in a space only 4’ x 8' x 6’ high. 


LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 
MINIMUM STORAGE 


STACK IN SMALL SPACE 
SAVE TIME & LABOR 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 
2734 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


MITCHELL FOLDING TABLES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS 
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PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 
PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 





*WANT MORE INFORMATION? } 


For complete information on 
annual savings with NACO 


write us. 


@® 


Detachable insulated 
cover used when cart 
is in transport 


HOT MEALS 
from ONE KITCHEN 


irely new idea for school cafeterias . . - 
eb og Portable Carts all meals may 6 
cooked in one central kitchen, then de oe 
to outlying areas Entire hot meals inclu ne 
salads, soup, entree, and vegetables may 
served. ee 

kept oven-hot in three insulated | hot” 
prea while salads and other ae 
foods may be refrigerated with dry - . p 
at room temperature. Serves 20 ple . 
meals, (capacity 222 ,a 
designed to = hemo ge 
in electric ( 

Node serving pans of 18 fireless — 
pots in hot section and 6 pans in cold section. 


indi- 
tes high investment required for in 
Oia hens plus cooking personnel . - 
school, lowering your food service re nh 
preciably. (NACO FOOD CART is ideal fo 
taurant and hotel banquet service). 


NACO PORTABLE FOOD CARTS..- 
Lower costs 

Hot meals 

Dry heat 

Less food waste 
insulated sections 
Special ‘cool’ section 
200-300 mea! capacity 
Easy to clean 

Less maintenance expense 
Portability—Just roll in 
No special wiring 





“TF — Sectional heat regulators 


ATLAS == 


NATIONAL CORNICE WORKS 
1323 Channing Street © Los Angeles 21, Calif. 





THIS STEEL CABINET HOUSES 





FOR THE MULTI-PURPOSE ROOM 
ROL-FOL, originators of detachable Folding Tables and 
Benches for Multi-Purpose Rooms, now offers Model 
TB-40, doubling the seating capacity without using ad- 
ditional wall space. 


This steel cabinet is designed for installing either ON- 
the-WALL or recessed IN-the-WALL, and houses 2—14 ft. 
Tables 30” wide, and 4—14 ft. Benches 11° wide, com- 
fortably seating 40 children. 


DETACHABLE 
The tables and benches can be individually unlocked 
from the steel cabinet and rolled about for unlimited 
group arrangements, such as cafeteria, assemblies, 
P.T.A. meetings, etc., greatly enhancing the value of 
the Multi-Purpose room. 


8 GRADED HEIGHTS 
Bench heights —13’-14"-15"- 16-17"-18"- 19-20". 
Table heights —23”—24"-25"—26"-27"-28"—29"— 30”. 


General practice is to have benches 10” lower than tables. 


VERSATILE 
Any height bench will operate with any height table 
and any height table or bench will operate in any cabi- 
net. Several sets of different heights can be installed on 
one installation. After installation they are instantly 
interchangeable without tools. 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 
FEDERAL TRADE MARK 


REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR 





4 BENCHES AND 2 TABLES 
SEATING 40 CHILDREN 



































TB 40 
Pat. Pending 


MODELS 
720 & T20F (table only) 
TB-10 & TB-IOF (1 table and 2 benches; seats 20 
children) 
TB-40 (2 tables and 4 benches; seats 40 children) 
T-50 (2 tables only) 
All Models are simple to install. 


Soo se & F OL S 1.5 tet 2 278 8 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Wentworth Co., 415 Copper Ave. N.W. 

BOSTON, MASS., Henry S$. Wolkins Co., 716 Columbus Ave. 

CALDWELL, IDAHO, The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Slate Resurfacing & Sales Co., 2601 East Bivd. 

FRESNO, CALIF., Healey & Popovich, 1703 Fulton 

GREAT FALLS, MONT., Northern School Supply Co., Ist Ave. No. & 
Great Northern Tracks 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA., West Virginio Seating Co., 837 Second Ave. 

KENTUCKY— See Nashville, Tenn. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., Highland Products Co., 720 So. Gay St. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK., Democrat Printing & Litho., 114 East 2nd St. 

MARQUETTE, MICH., Upper Peninsula Office Supply Co., No. Front 
St., Quelff Bldg. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 158 Second Ave. So. 

OAKLAND, CALIF., Ideal Equip. Co., 1803 E. 14th St. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Oklahoma Seating Co., 19 W. Main St. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., American Seating Co., 16th at Hamilton 

PHOENIX, ARIZ., PBSW Supply & Equipment Co., 530 W. Washing- 
ton 

PORTLAND, ORE., Northern School Supply Co., 1505 N.W. Lovejoy 

ROCK ISLAND, ILL. A. M. Blood Co., 326 — 20th St. 

ST. PAUL, MINN., St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 51-59 East 6th 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF., Baird-Hackett Sound Control, 2030 Kettner 
Bivd. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Fryer-Knowles, 1718 Broadway 

SIOUX FALLS, $. D., Sioux Falls Book & Stationery Co., 117 N. 
Phillips Ave. 

SYCAMORE, ILL., |. A. Bock School Service, 628 Park Ave. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., American Seating Co., 923 W. Genesee 

TOPEKA, KANS., Thacher, Inc., 426 Quincy St. 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 


we have provided the pos 


tage paid card opposite page 148. Just circle the key numbers 


on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Modular Lighting Units 


aieuenemmmen' 
\ 


Integrated modular ceiling elements 
for large area, low brightness illumina- 
tion, ready for recessed mounting in 
suspended ceilings in multiples of 1 by 4, 
2 by 4 and 4 by 4 feet, are now available 
in the series of Wakefield Geometrics. 
Known as Beta-Plex, each unit is com- 
plete, the ballasts and lampholders con- 
tained in an individual metal housing 
that provides for hook-on , suspension 
points for the Wakefield Rigid-Arch 
Diffuser. The entire diffuser is removed 
by releasing the Touch-Latch, swinging 
down the diffuser and unhooking from 
the supporting frame. The diffuser panels 
are formed with an arch from edge to 
edge for rigidity. They are relatively 
light in weight and the surface of the 
plastic is of matt finish to minimize 
glare from below. 

One Beta-Plax or a hundred may be 
used as separate units in an installation, 
in varied spacings and arrangements, 
maintaining complete modular coordina- 
tion with other ceiling elements. Each 
Beta-Plex width dimension is to the exact 
inch, thus the entire installation can be 
laid out on a modular basis, with no 
cutting of acoustical tile required around 
the luminaires. Employing various Beta 
Plex sizes, singly and in combination, an 
unlimited range of lighting designs can 
be created. Beta-Plex units are especially 
well adapted for use with the new ceiling 
windows. When properly placed, they 
supplement the overhead daylighting, 
providing effective illumination of the 
entire room or corridor. Beta-Plex units 
are easy to install and easy to maintain. 
The Touch-Latch gives quick access to 
the interior for servicing. Maintenance is 
simplified, because starters have been 
eliminated through the use of Rapid- 
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Start Lamps. Lamps are readily accessible 
and ballasts and wire-ways are quickly 
exposed by removing covers. The F. W. 
Wakefield Brass Co., Dept. NS, Ver- 
milion, Ohio. (Key No. 148) 


Transcopy Duplex 


Only one machine is required to make 
photocopies in less than a minute with 
the Transcopy Duplex. Developing, 
washing, fixing or drying are all done 
in the one machine which makes fin- 
ished, photo-exact, positive copies of any 
record, regardless of type or color, from 
originals up to 144% inches wide in any 
length. The single machine contains both 
a printer and a processor. It is small, 
light and compact and takes up a min- 


imum of space. No special installation is 
required as the machine operates by 
being plugged into any electrical outlet. 
No darkroom is needed. Remington 
Rand Inc., Dept. NS, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. (Key No. 149) 


Cindet Cleaner 


Dirt is held in suspension when the 
new cleaning material, Cindet, is used. 
It works equally well in hard or soft 
water and forms no curds in the cleaning 
solution. It rinses off easily and leaves 
surfaces bright and clean. Cindet foam 
is easy to pick up, taking all the dirt 
with it. 

Cindet is safe for use in cleaning all 
types of surfaces, including resilient and 
hard floors, walls, woodwork, windows, 
tile, porcelain, stone and plastic. It is 


(Continued on page 138) 


effective in stripping water-emulsion wax 
from floors and has the approval of the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Floor- 
ing Division, for cleaning rubber floor- 
ing, according to the manufacturer. 
Cindet quickly removes rubber marks 
and other smudges, is effective when 
used in cold weather as its freezing point 
is below that of water, and produces a 
clear solution, even in hard water. The 
C. B. Dolge Company, Dept. NS, West- 
port, Conn. (Key No. 150) 


Copymaker Cabinets 


Especially designed attractive all steel 
cabinets are now available for the Model 
98 Old Town Copymaker. The cabinets 
have gray hammertone finish and are 
carbon and ink resistant. A steel shelf 
is provided in the cabinet for storage of 
copy paper, fluid, master units and other 
duplicating equipment. Four adjustable 
feet assure level operation at all times 
and four “cups” at the top of the cabinet 
are placed so that the feet on the Model 
9S fit squarely and firmly. Old Town 
Corporation, Dept. NS, 750 Pacific St., 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. (Key No. 151) 


Fissured Tile 


Incombustible Fissured Tile has been 
added to the Simpson line of acoustical 
products, The fissured tile is manufac- 
tured from a special type of rock that is 
melted and re-formed into a highly ab- 
sorbent rock wool, The manufacturing 
process results in a natural formation of 
fissures offering high sound absorption 
efficiency. The tile is produced in 11/16 
and 13/16 inch thicknesses with either 
square or beveled edges. The tile has 
a white finish for high light reflection, 


but may be repainted without loss of 
acoustical efficiency. Simpson Logging 
Co., Dept. NS, 1065 Stuart Bldg., Seattle 
1, Wash. (Key No. 152) 
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Tablet Arm Attachment 





A detachable tablet arm can be readily 
attached to the Brunswick classroom 
chair to form a tablet arm chair. This is 
one of the facets of the four-in-one fea 
ture which makes it possible to convert 
the basic classroom chair for use as a 
tablet arm chair, a guest chair or a 
chair desk. The uni-structure frame of 
the chair provides complete support with- 
out relying on the chair seat or back as 
a bracing factor. Comfort and quietness 
are provided by this resilient structure 
combined with rubber-mounted floor 
glides. 

The tablet arm has a five-degree slope 
for added writing comfort and is so de 
signed that writing paper can be placed 
at normal writing position. The arm is 
available in either right or left hand 
units and in a choice of durable % inch 
thick plywood with or without a plastic 
facing, or in a % inch thick solid wood 
top. A book rack is available as an 
optional item on the tablet arm chair. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Dept. 
NS, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 
(Key No, 153) 


Playground Cushion 


A safety cushion surface for play 
ground areas under apparatus and 
wherever such protection would be ad- 
vantageous is offered in Parafall. The sci- 
entifically engineered protective cushion 
designed to protect children against ser- 
ious injury from falls provides a play 
surface firm enough to walk on yet soft 
and yielding enough to minimize dan 
gerous injuries. Parafall protection is 
usually installed with a thick, shock- 
absorbing cushion under the play ap 
paratus which gradually tapers to the 
level of the surrounding surfaces. Para- 
fall is easy to install and may be per- 
manently laid on any existing suiface 
including blacktop, sand and dirt. 

Parafall surfacing is weather resistant, 
easy to keep clean and remains resilient 
for years. Any damage to the surface 
can be easily and quickly repaired. The 
protective surfacing consists of three 
different types of materials. Shock-O-Mat 
is a rubber shock-absorbing material 
consisting of loose particles of specially 
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Wht’ Flew ... 


selected types of rubber which does not 
pack, covered by Shockbrane, a resilient 
membrane developed especially to ab- 
sorb heavy shock loads, high unit pres- 
sure, and to assist in distributing the 
shock load over a large area, and Para- 
scuff, a tough, long-wearing compound 
that is sprayed over the surface and is 
pliable and resilient. The resulting fin- 
ish is effective and easily maintained. 
Southern Chemicals, Inc., Dept. NS, 
5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, 
Calif. (Key No. 154) 


Portable Electric Saw 


A powerful universal motor is used in 
the new SKIL Model 687 714 inch 
heavy-duty portable electric saw. De- 
signed for use by maintenance men, 
carpenters and others, the new saw is 
low in price, light in weight, and has a 
high speed of 5000 r.p.m, making it 
excellent for cutting and scoring concrete, 
cement block, stone, nietai and composi- 
tion materials. It has ball and needle 
roller bearing construction, overhead type 
handle for easy one hand control, built-in 
rip fence and automati: telescoping blade 





guard with retracting handle. It is com- 
pletely adjustable for depth of cut and 
for bevel cutting. SKIL Corporation, 
Dept. NS, 5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30. 
(Key No. 155) 


Floor Marker 


The Florline Marking Machine now 
has a third retractable wheel which acts 
as a line guide 18 inches forward of 
the carriage. The three-wheeled  sus- 
pension simplifies operation and the ad- 
vance guide wheel keeps the machine 
in line before line marking begins. The 
arm on the guide wheel automatically 
folds back when coming to a curb or 
wall, permitting the machine to con- 
tinue right up to the barrier. Curved 
lines are made by turning the machine 
in the desired direction and steering the 
guide wheel to the right or left. The 
handle of the machine can be raised and 
the brush lifted to roll the Florline to 
other areas without lifting the entire 
machine. The Florline is designed to 
make painted lines at walking speed and 
is built of heavy gauge metal. H. C. 
Sweet Co., Dept. NS, 24396 W. Seven 
Mile Rd., Detroit 19, Mich. (Key 
No. 156) 
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Drivotrainer 


“Behind-the-wheel” driver training for 
high school pupils, in cars that do not 
move, is now possible with the new 
Aetna Drivotrainer. The cars are part 
of a new training device that enables one 
instructor to give driving lessons in the 
classroom to fifteen students simultane- 
ously. The system consists of fifteen 
small Aetnacars equipped with all con- 
trols used in standard automobiles, mo- 
tion pictures and a control unit. To 
learn to meet traffic situations, pupils 
“drive” the cars on highways depicted 
by motion pictures on a large screen at 
the front of the classroom. Twenty-two 
special films are used in the complete 
course. How the pupils drive is auto- 
matically recorded on a control unit at 
the rear of the classroom where the 
instructor can oversee the progress and 
correct bad driving practices as they 
occur. 

The system was developed by the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 
and is at present on loan to the New 
York City school system. Illustrated is a 
small section of the classroom showing 
two pupils at the wheels of their Drivo- 
trainers with the instructor at the control 
cabinet at the rear. Totally inexperienced 
youths can be drilled to react automatic- 
ally and correctly in meeting highway 
emergencies and are trained for every- 
day driving. Aetnacar controls operate 
and react just as those in an actual auto 
mobile and an electric motor simulates 
the hum of a car engine, “stalls” if the 
clutch is let out too fast, and generally 
duplicates actual driving. The control 
unit automatically records the way each 
pupil uses the controls in more than 30 
different operations. Thus driving is 


taught without danger to the pupil or 
to anyone else, and a record is kept of 
every action and reaction during the in- 
struction. The Drivotrainer system was 





undertaken as part of a continuing high- 
way safety campaign. Aetna Life Afhli- 
ated Companies, Dept NS, Hartford 15, 
Conn. (Key No. 157) 
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STAINLESS STEEL REFRIGERATORS 


Fortormauce-Froved 


at the world-famous 


HOTEL CONRAD HILTON 


in Chicago 


At left is an exterior 
view of Chicago’s mag- 
nificent Hotel Conrad 
Hilton. Occupying half 
a city block on Mich- 
igan Ave., it overlooks 
Grant Park and affords 
a beautiful view of the 
lake. It’s America’s 
favorite meeting place. 


At right is a HERRICK 
Freezer Refrigerator used 
for preserving parfaits 
and frozen desserts. 
HERRICK Stainless 
Steel Refrigerators also 
serve the Hotel Conrad 
Hilton’s coffee shops 
and cocktail lounges. 


At left is a HERRICK 
20-Door Refrigerator 
serving the Hilton's 
Banquet Kitchen. It 
keeps foods at peak 
freshness and flavor. 
HERRICK units were 
supplied by Duparquet, 
Inc., 225-235 N. Ra- 
cine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Largest of all in size and second to none in service, 
the Hotel Conrad Hilton offers visitors to Chicago 
the ultimate in gracious living. Its many dining 
rooms, coffee shops and cocktail lounges are justly 
famous for their fine foods and beverages. @ Helping 
to enhance the Hilton's reputation in this respect 
are a number of HERRICK Stainless Steel Refrig- 
erators, two of which are shown above. Wherever 
complete food and beverage conditioning is called 
for, HERRICK Stainless Steel Refrigerators will do 
a perfect job! HERRICK is unequaled for perform- 
ance, convenience and low - cost - per - year service. 
Write today for name of your HERRICK supplier. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
DEPT. N. COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 
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Add New Life to Lazy Lunchrooms 
with "“MODERNFOLD” deers 


Your school lunchroom needn't spend most of the day in 
idleness. Not when you can convert it into several class- 
rooms—with the help of “Modernfold’ doors. These 
sturdy steel framed, vinyl-covered doors work quietly, 
easily, quickly; build rooms in a matter of seconds. Yet 
when not in use they fold back against the wall—out of 
the way. 


“Modernfold” doors can be installed in almost any 
structure—without costly, messy remodeling. An occa- 
sional cleaning with plain soap and water is usually the 
only maintenance needed. Find out how you can get more 
use from your schoolrooms, with “Modernfold” doors, 
Contact your local distributor—listed under ‘doors’ in 
your city classified directory. Or clip coupon, 


Add new space to crowded 
classrooms by replacing 
swinging doors on cloak 
closets with ‘‘Modernfold’’ 
doors. You'll have room 
for extra desks in the area 
you used to have to keep 
clear for door swing. 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 
In Canada: Modernfold Doors, 
1315 Greene Avenue, Montreal 


by NEW CAST 
Copyrighted New Castile 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS Products 1983 


P. O. Box 633, New Castle, Indiana 
Please send full details on ‘‘Modernfold’’ doors. 
Name 


Address 





What's Flew ... 


Low-Cost Wardrobe 


Designed especially for use in school 
classrooms to save space and provided 
needed facilities, the new Nelson school 
wardrobe incorporates all modern fea- 
tures. It is easy to install and provides 
space for hanging coats with hat rack 
above. It is engineered with nonpecling 
Alumilite finish, is attractive in appear- 
ance and easy to maintain. The ward- 
robe is especially designed to be com- 
bined with the commodious teacher’s 
wardrobe and supply closet and has 
smooth, fireproof Fiberglas gliding cur 
taining. A. R. Nelson Co., Inc., Dept. 
NS, 210 E. 40th St., New York 16. (Key 
No. 158) 


Dixie Fountain Line 

A new line of Dixie cups for soda 
fountain and snack shop use has been 
introduced, It includes fountain cups, 
a super-sundae dish, three types of mela- 
mine plastic holders for cups and dishes, 
and two heavy-duty plastic dispensers. 
The “Super-blend” fountain cup is avail 
able in six sizes and has double-thick, 
machine-formed bottom for greater 
strength. The new melamine holders are 
resistant to scratching, chipping, break 
ing or warping and are colorfast, odor- 
less burnproof and quiet. The new dis 
pensers are made of molded plastics in 
buff and gray and are designed to be 
top-loaded direct from the carton. They 
protect dishes from dust, dirt and han- 
dling and can be easily washed or wiped 
clean. Dixie Cup Co., Dept. NS, Easton, 
Pa. (Key No, 159) 


Coated Concrete Block 


Kem-Krete is a new type of coated 
concrete block, in either glazed or tex- 
tured finish, with built-in color. It offers 
a colorful new construction material for 
interiors of all kinds. These standard 
masonry construction units are pre 
coated to provide structural strength and 
finished surface in a single unit, The 
Kem-Krete finish becomes locked to the 
concrete block through a chemical ac 
tion that transforms the finish into an 
integral part of the block in the manu 
facturing process. Thus a finished wall 
is provided in one operation. It is an im 
proved, permanent type of surface for 
interior walls, eliminating the need for 
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special facing materials and repeated re- 
finishing. 

The precoated blocks are available in 
20 standard colors. The glazed finish 
presents a smooth, unbroken film over 
the entire surface of the block which is 
waterproof and impervious to washing 
compounds and cleaning materials, The 
textured finish retains the acoustical 
properties of unfinished concrete. The 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Dept. NS, 101 
Prospect Ave., N. W., Cleveland 1, Ohio, 
(Key No. 160) 


Insulating Roof Deck 


A new building material for roofs on 
schools and other institutions and in- 
dustrial plants is being provided in 
Tectum. Made from wood fibers bonded 
together with a thermal setting inor- 
ganic cement, the product is structurally 
strong and does not burn, rot, weaken 
with age or encourage termites. It is 
light in weight and offers good insulat- 
ing quality, is not affected by changes 
in humidity and temperature, and _pro- 
vides good acoustical treatment. It has 
passed Underwriters’ Laboratories tests 
for incombustibility, according to the 
manutacturer. 

The material can be sawed, chopped, 


nailed or drilled and makes an effective 
and economical roof deck. The insulat- 
ing qualities make the Tectum roof 
deck effect fuel savings by reducing 
heat losses. At the same time, power 
costs are saved in air conditioned areas. 
Tectum roof plank is tongue and 
grooved on two sides and the plank has 
a factory applied waterproof roofers’ felt 
on the top surface. Tectum Corporation, 
Dept. NS, 105 S. Sixth St, Newark, 
Ohio. (Key No. 161) 


Floor Machine 


Designed especially for smaller areas, 
the new Johnson’s Wax Special 12 is 
an economical floor maintenance ma- 
chine. It has many of the features of 
the larger heavy-duty floor machines and 
can be used for waxing, scrubbing, sham- 
pooing rugs, sanding or buffing. It can 
be used conveniently under fixed furni- 
ture and in confined quarters as it is 
only 11 inches high. It is balanced for 
fast, effortless operation and has patented 
finger springs on brush brackets to keep 
the machine riding level at all times. 
The adjustable handle can be set to a 
convenient operating height and can be 


(Continued on page 142) 


quickly raised to upright position for 
storage. A fiagertip-controlled trigger 
switch and a wire whisker in the brush 
are safety features of the machine. It 
has a % h.p. motor and quick-change 
attachments are available to make it an 
all-purpose machine. S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc., Dept. NS, Racine, Wis. (Key 
No. 162) 


Portable Fire Extinguishers 


A new and simplified, faster-acting 
valve is a feature of the new line of Alfco 
portable carbon dioxide fire extinguishers. 
Five new models of this design are 
available, the model numbers indicating 
the weight capacity of the units, The 
new valve disassembles for servicing with- 
out special tools, opzrates faster, has easier 
leverage, requiring only finger pressure 
to operate, has a removable siphon tube 
and a safety disc side-mounted for added 
protection against damage. Accidental 
discharge is prevented during transporta- 
tion by the double-prong locking pin. 
The extinguishers can be used on live 
electrical equipment fires and the carbon 
dioxide gas is harmless and will not 
damage even delicate fabric although it 
is highly effective against fire. American- 
LaFrance-Foamite Corp., Dept. NS, El- 
mira, N. Y. (Key No. 163) 


Wall Bench Table 
The Erickson Wall Bench Table is 


now available in a unit 8 feet long. 
Benches are attached as part of each unit 
and fold and unfold with the tables for 
converting gymnasiums, study halls, 
classrooms and other areas for varying 
uses. The unit is designed to hang from 
the wall when not in use and folds up 
to within 4 inches of the wall surface. 
The table may be recessed 6 inches into 
the wall and enclosed with folding doors, 
or mounted on an existing wall and 
paneling built to the depth of the table. 

The tables have tan linen Formica 
tops with anodized aluminum molding 
permanently fastened to all edges with 
no exposed screwheads or other fasten- 
ings. The tops can be wiped clean with 
a damp cloth. Benches have rounded 
edges and are finished in brown ham- 


merloid baked enamel,  scuff-resistant 
and easily cleaned. Haldeman-Langford 
Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 2584 University 
Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. (Key No. 164) 
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Set your course for 
LOCKER SECURITY 


















































Security is an absolute certainty when your lockers are 
protected by National Lock shackle locks. Fifty years of 
fine craftsmanship go into each lock with its double steel 
case, rugged shackle and 3-number dialing. You 

can prove National Lock’s superiority to 

yourself. Write today on your school letter- 

head for a free sample shackle lock. 


‘En LOCK COMPAN) 


Rockford, Illinois « Lock Division 
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Rauland CENTRALIZED 


$81 RADIO-SOUND SYSTEM 
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SIMPLIFIES ADMINISTRATION 


STIMULATES CLASSROOM LEARNING 
PROVIDES COMPLETE PROGRAM FACILITIES 


The RAULAND S81 Centralized Sound System provides complete 
program facilities (Radio, Phonograph, Microphone and Intercom- 
munication) to bring maximum benefits to your school. Here is 
the means for effective administrative control from a single, central 
point. Permits instant communication with any or all classrooms; 
provides emergency call (for fire drills, accidents, etc.). Unsurpassed 
as an educational aid, the S81 provides selected FM and AM radio 
broadcasts for instructive purposes; plays and distributes record- 
ings and transcriptions; makes possible broadcasts of school 
dramatic programs and activities; serves effectively as an aid for 
specialized instruction in musical appreciation, languages, and 
dramatics. Versatile in performance, dependably proved in opera- 
tion, the RAULAND S81 Centralized Sound System is priced within 
the budget of the average school. 


The RAULAND S81 System has ALL these features: 

@ Dual Channel Facilities: One Channel permits distribution of radio, 
phonograph or microphone programs to any selected room or to all 
rooms, while second Channel permits simultaneous intercommunication 
with any room as desired. Also available with speech origination 
from classrooms, or as secret system with complete privacy, or with 
monitoring tone signal. 

@ FM-AM Radio: Covers AM (Standard Broadcast), and full FM 
band (including civic educational frequencies). 

@ Three-Speed Phonograph: Piays records of ALL speeds and sizes, 
including 16-inch educational transcriptions. 

@ Microphone Facility: Permits distribution of microphone program 
from any desired location, as well as from central control cabinet. 
@ Serves Up to 80 Rooms: for use also in auditorium and gymnasium. 
@ Emergency Call Feature. 

@ Underwriters’ Approved. 


The RAULAND S81 System is designed to remain modern for years. 
It offers unusual flexibility, superb tone quality and trouble-free 
dependability. Let us show you, without obligation, how RAULAND 
Centralized Sound can benefit your school and save you money. 
Write us today for complete details. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-N ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


OVER 1500 SCHOOLS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


SOUND AND INTERCOMMUNICATION 
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Fearless Dishwasher 


The new Fearless Model 44 Dish- 
washer has been designed for average 
sized institutions, The exclusive Dyna- 
Wash action is provided by a vibrationless 
motor-pump unit. The Power-Rinse 
spray for rinsing interiors of cups, 
glasses and bowls which are placed up- 
side down in the racks is another fea- 
ture of the new model, 

The unit is a door type dishwashing 
machine which sprays heated detergent 
solution upon dishes in racks from above 
and below. After washing, fresh rinse 
water is sprayed from above and below. 
The operations can be controlled man 
ually or automatically. The machine is 
designed for 20 by 20 inch racks. Fear- 
less Dishwasher Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 175 
Colvin St., Rochester 2, N. Y. (Key 
No. 165) 


JAN Projector 


Developed initially for the Army and 
Navy through the collaboration of De 
Vry technicians and Armed Forces en 
gineers, the DeVry JAN 16 mm. sound 
motion picture projector is now being 
made available for educational and other 
civilian uses. Acquiring its name from 
joint Army-Navy approval, the JAN 
provides brilliant clear pictures with re 
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“‘DUHONEY-20” 
AUTOMATIC LOCK 


Leg Folding Table. 





MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 


ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 


he LINE 
rut. MIDWEST PEDESTAY cot ad 


, neces we 


End seating, giving more leg room; 
double brace; steel channel apron; 
plastic edge; only some of the many 
advantages of the Midwest Pedestal 


“DUHONEY-20” legs fold for easy storing; lock 
automatically in place—can’t collapse. 


CHOICE OF PLYWOOD, MIDTEX, 
FORMICA AND LINOLEUM TOPS 


markable natural sound. It has a 2000 
foot film capacity with a film speed of 
24 frames per second for sound films 
and 16 frames per second for silent 
films. It has a standard prefocused 750 
watt lamp, interchangeable with 1000 
watt lamp and lamps of lower wattage. 

The quick, easy one-hand control per- 
mits elevation of the projector to the 
desired projection height where it will 
remain stationery. Precise film align- 


ment is provided by the leveling screw 





on the rear projection leg. Film wear 
is kept at a minimum with the cool 
aperture, sapphire insets and undercut 
sprockets and rollers, The normal direc- 
tion of the film can be reversed quickly 
without damage to the film. The pro 
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jector is housed in a sturdy, shockproot 
and weatherproof carrying case finished 
in light gray enamel. DeVry Corpora- 
tion, Dept. NS, 1111 W. Armitage Ave., 
Chicago 14. (Key No. 166) 


Spirit Duplicator 


Up to five colors can be printed on 
the new Conqueror Spirit Duplicator. 
It produces copies face up at high speed 
and is the result of two years of engi- 
neering research. The machine has a 
number of features which make it efh- 
cient in operation, easy to use and dur 
able. 

The fluid supply is visible when 
filling and operating through the glass 
insert in the plated brass tank. Max- 
imum runs are assured through the ad- 
justable pressure control. The master is 
easily attached to the cylinder through 
the new master clamp, calibrated for 
centering any sized paper. The operator 
can instantly raise or lower copy on 
paper with the new control which 
has a range of six inches. The new 
large capacity rotary feed is designed 
for extended runs and the machine is 
engineered for perfect registration. The 
new modern design is by Jean Reinecke, 
industrial designer. The Heyer Corp., 
Dept. NS, 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chi- 
cago 23, (Key No. 167) 


FLECTRIC 


SCORE BOARDS 








SIMPLE 
COMPACT 
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DEPENDABLE 


Write For Free Catalog 
No. 22—FOOTBALL 

No. 23—BASKETBALL 
No. 25—BASEBALL 














The illustration, below, shows the Naden “In- 
stant-Vue” Model N-400-iV—the finest foot- 
ball scoreboard made. Other Naden models, 
in a wide range of types and sizes, are 
available to meet every scoring need. 


NADEN ano SONS wesster city, iowa 
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EXTRA VALUE. . . because Nu-Wood 
builds—insulates—hushes noise. Ap- 
plication is economical and easy—no 
muss or upset—“‘business-as-usual.” 


Find out why Nu-Wood is the first choice 
of expert buyers for commercial and 
institutional modernization—mail the 
coupon! 
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A PAGE OF OUR 32-PAGE BOOK | ™ BUILDS 
“A GUIDE TO EASIER CLEANING” | Nu-Woo mene 


PRODUCTS OF WEYERHAEUSER *REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
Complete book on request w 
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Whit’ Hew ... 


Transit-Type Coach 


Specifically engineered to meet school 
needs, the new Superior 1953 Superliner 
is a transit-type coach. It has increased 





seating capacity with equal wheelbase, 
shorter turning radius with equal capa- 
city, unobstructed driver visibility and 
easier handling. It is suitable for daily 
school bus service, for extra-curricular 
use by teams, bands and other groups, 
and for charter work. The body and 
chassis are both built by Superior with 
the chassis especially designed for riding 
ease with all safety devices. The 1953 
Superliners are available with capacities 
for 61, 67 and 73 pupils. Superior Coach 
Corp., Dept. NS, Lima, Ohio. (Key 
No. 168) 


Fire Protection Unit 


Designed especially as a fire protection 
package for institutions and other public 
buildings is the new Elkhart Hose 
Cabinet. The wall cabinet with satin- 
finish extruded aluminum door and trim, 


may be installed after plastering so that 
the architecturally designed trim and 
door are kept free from damage during 
construction. The new light weight, 
strongly constructed cabinets are avail- 
able in a variety of sizes to meet local 
requirements. The cabinets fit flush to 
the wall and are glazed with high qual- 
ity glass, cushioned in concealed rubber 
channels, 

Contents of the cabinet include an 
angle valve with 75 feet of unlined linen 
hose mounted on a_ one-piece rack, 
equipped with Elkhart fog nozzle, plus 
a 2% inch valve for use by local fire 
fighters, a 2% gallon fire extinguisher, 
fireman’s axe and spanner wrench. 
Cabinets may also be made to hold a 
hand extinguisher only. Standard sizes 
come in five widths and three heights. 
The cabinet door has a cam type lock- 


ing device. Elkhart Brass Mfg. Co., Inc., _ 


Dept. NS, 1302 W. Beardsley Ave., Elk- 
hart, Ind. (Key No. 169) 


Wood Folding Door 


Savings in building space and in build- 
ing costs can be effected with the new 
Pella Wood Folding Doors. The door is 
a series of wood panels 3% inches wide 
and *% inch thick which fold accordian- 
style against the door jamb. A “T” 


shaped wood piece fits between each 
panel and a series of concealed springs 









acting as hinges hold the door panels 
together. The door is supported and 
moves on a metal track at the top. 
The Pella Wood Folding Door can be 
installed from ceiling to floor as a mov- 
able partition between classrooms and 
study halls, for closet and wardrobe 
doors and to divide any large area. The 
doors are available up to 12 feet in 
height and up to 20 feet in width. They 
are fully assembled at the factory and 
come as a complete packaged unit, quick 
and easy to install. They can be ordered 





with natural wood finish, unfinished, or 
with oak, birch or mahogany veneer. 
The Rolscreen Co., Dept. NS, Pella, 
Iowa. (Key No. 170) 
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Over 60 Years of Temperature Control + 












as 243 One shower accident may cost 

“a many times more than Powers 
shower mixers. They are really 
safe and non scald. Temperature 
of Powers regulated showers 
remains constant wherever set 
regardless of pressure or tem- 
perature changes in water sup- 
ply lines. Failure of cold water 
supply instantly and completely 
shuts off the delivery. Bathers 
can really relax and enjoy the 
best showers they ever had. 
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Arketex Splayed Base 


A ceramic base board to be installed 
with wall or floor construction is avail- 
able in the new Arketex Splayed Base. 
This attractive and strong finish pro- 
vides protection of walls by preventing 
most movable objects from coming close 
enough to the walls to mar or damage 
them, At the same time they simplify 
cleaning and maintenance. The base is 
available in all Arketex standard colors 
and in a choice of shades to meet the 
need, Arketex Ceramic Corp., Dept. NS, 
Brazil, Ind. (Key No. 171) 


Shutter Tachistoscope 


Designed to aid in the teaching of 
the language of vision, the Shutter 
Tachistoscope employs a_ heavy-duty 


camera shutter to control exposures. The 
student is trained to become sensitive 
to visual compositions and object re- 
lationships in the world around him. 
Aggressive seeing habits are developed 
and the pupil is encouraged to see in a 
more organized fashion, increasing his 
awareness in all visual situations, Ed- 


ucational Developmental Laboratories, 
Dept. NS, 33 Sunset Lane, Levittown, 
N. Y. (Key No. 172) 


Sloane Thriftwall 

Developed to meet the demand for 
an inexpensive, washable wall covering, 
Sloane Thriftwall consits of a durable 
enamel applied to a backing of sturdy, 
saturated felt. It has a glossy smooth, 
easy-to-clean, alkali-resistant surface, 
printed with bright colors that retain 
their beauty. It is easy to cut and handle 
and highly flexible. It is suitable for in- 
stallation in kitchens, corridors and util- 
ity rooms. 

All Thriftwall patterns are made with 
a cap and feature strip at the top, giving 
a finished effect with one operation. The 
cap strips are of solid color, contrasting 
with the softly colored marbleization of 
the tiles. The wall covering is easily in- 
stalled and comes in rolls. Sloane-Blabon 
Corporation, Dept. NS, 295 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16. (Key No. 173) 


(Continued on page 146) 
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Fire Detection Control Panel 


A new fire detection control panel is 
being introduced. The panel is com- 


posed of two series of super-sensitive 
relays, wired in balance to give a com- 
pletely supervised, closed circuit Fire 
Alarm System. It operates from standard 
A.C, outlets. In case of power failure a 
selector relay automatically puts the sys- 
tem onto standby batteries. In case of 
circuit breakage anywhere throughout 
the installation, both audible and visual 
indication is given. 

The Control Panel has Underwriters 
Laboratories approval, according to the 
manufacturer. It is sturdily constructed 
for trouble-free operation and is designed 
to be foolproof. Alarm systems are main- 
tained automatically by the control unit 
until reset. Indicator lights on the panel 
give visual location of the fire or trouble 
area, Notifier Manufacturing Co., Dept. 
NS, 239 S. llth St. Lincoln 8, Neb. 
(Key No. 174) 


Let this key help 


Sink your 


locker troubles 


it’s an exclusive 


with DUDLEY 


Locker troubles are kept to a minimum with the 
Dudley locker control system because of this 
unique master-key that’s unlike any you've ever 
seen. Commercial locksmiths find the Dudley 
Master-Key practically impossible to duplicat 

Dudley locks have set the standard of school 
protection for over 30 years. You too will enjoy 
trouble-free locker operation when Dudley locks 
are installed in your school. 


Write today for the illustrated Dudley catalog 
and details of the Dudley Self-Financing Plan. 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Construction of selected Appalachian kiln-dried Beech. Desk 
units with mortise and pegged tenon; chairs with spiral- 
grooved dowels and rigidly glued corner blocks. In Natural, 
Warmtone, or School Brown. Line also includes Movable 
Chair Desks, Tables, and Tablet Arm Chairs. 


Rotating dial 
pata 


wi 
Master-Chart 
Contro! 


Write for name of authorized distributor in your state. 


WILLIAMS & BROWER, incorporated 


SILER CITY * NORTH CAROLINA 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 


P-570 


Master-keyed com- 
bination with the 
SAFE Oudiey key 


. 810 
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What's Hew ... 


Louvered Window : 


Seal-Vent Seal-Tested Jalousie win 
dows are 100 per cent weatherstripped 
with new, lifetime vinyl plastic weather- 
stripping developed by the B. F. Good 
rich Company. The new attractive, 
practical weather-tight louvered window 
features a “Seal-Frame” that seals the 
louvers against the weatherstripping 
when the window is closed, providing 
a tight closing that has had exhaustive 
tests to prove its weather-tightness. 

Extra heavy extrusion is used in the 
construction of the Seal-Vent Window. 
Inside screens are mounted flush for 
easy cleaning and storm sash attach 
ments permit maximum ventilation on 
mild winter days. The windows are 
the result of three years of research and 
testing and feature unbroken lines to 
fit into any architectual design. Amer- 
ican Aluminum Products, Inc., Dept. 
NS, Miami, Florida. (Key No. 175) 


Verifax Office Printer 


Copies of any letter-size papers can 
be made quickly on the new Kodak 
Verifax Printer, Three or more copies, 
costing less than five cents each, can be 
made from a single matrix sheet in ap 
proximately one minute. The copies are 
the same sizes as the originals and are 
black-on-white duplicates ready for im 









Classroom of David P. Lapham elementary 
school, Dearborn, Michigan. Cost per square 
foot including radiant heat and complete 
ventilating system was lowest of any school 
in the district, 





Charming Low Cost Classrooms 
with GLULAM Timber Beams 


Low cost per square foot; permanent, low-maintenance con- 
struction; pleasantly natural atmosphere—all these follow the 
functional use of arches, beams, trusses of Timber Structures, 
Inc. For full information about their use, see your nearest 
Timber Structures office...or write for booklet, “Modern, 


Functional Schools”, 


Timber Structures, Inc. 


P. O. BOX 3782-H, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
Offices in New York; Chicago; Detroit; Kansos City; St. Louis; Minneapolis; Dallos; 
Lovisville; Secttle; Spokane 
Eugene; Richmond, Calif.; Peterborough, Ontario; New Westminster, B. C 


New Orleans; Birmingham; Charlotte; West Hartford 
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mediate use. Copies have good legibility, 
are long lasting and can be produced 
in any office under ordinary illumina- 
tion. 

Typed, written, drawn or printed ori- 
ginals up to 8% by 11 inches in size 
can be reproduced, including pages from 
books and magazines. The Verifax 
Printer is designed especially for office 





use. It is about the size of a typewriter 
and is made of two-tone, high-strength 
plastic with an attractive finish. East- 
man Kodak Co., Dept. NS, Rochester 
4, N. Y. (Key No. 176) 


Gas-Fired Incinerator 


A new twin-burner, gas-fired incin- 
erator for institutional use in disposing 

















this 
sword 
means 
Cancer 


EDUCATION 


ords of truth and hope 
from the American Cancer 
Society save many lives each 
year from cancer ... could save 
thousands more. 

Under the sign of the cancer 
sword you and your neighbors 
can learn vital facts . . 
physician can secure informa- 
tion on diagnosis and treatment. 
Cancer Strikes One in Five. 


Your Dollars Strike Back, 


Mail Your Gift to “Cancer” 
Care of Your Local Postoffice 


CANCER SOCIETY 


of rubbish is offered in the B-42 Incinor. 
The new incinerator has a four bushel 
capacity and uses LP, manufactured, 
natural or mixed gases as fuel. The 
burners have manual push-button lighters 
and baso-thermocouple valves for safety. 
It is designed to solve institutional dis- 
posal problems efficiently and econom- 
ically and combustion takes place rapid- 
ly with a minimum of smoke. The top 
opening is 12 by 18 inches and the unit 
is 44 inches high and 28 inches wide. 
Bowser, Inc., Incinerator Div., Dept. 
NS, Cairo, Ill. (Key No. 177) 


Anti-Rust Paints 


Three new colors have been added to 
the line of Rustrem anti-rust paints. In 
addition te the standard black, aluminum 
and clear, Rustrem is now available in 
red, gray and green. The product, 
which the manufacturer states stops rust 
in one application, can be used on all 
metals, indoors and out, and can be ap- 
plied right over rust without scraping. 
The product is designed to penetrate 
rust layers and adhere tightly to the 
surface beneath, forming a tight seal 
which resists moisture, temperature 
changes, chemicals, acids and fumes. 
Rustrem may also be applied over damp 
surfaces if necessary. Speco, Inc., Dept. 
NS, 7308 Associate Ave., Cleveland 9, 
Ohio. (Key No. 178) 
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Whél's lew ... 


Product Literature 


e An interesting pamphlet has been pre- 
pared by Automatic Electric Sales Corp., 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, on 
“How P-A-X Works in the Business of 
Running a School.” The benefits, con- 
veniences and time-saving work methods 
which their own telephone system accom- 
plishes at Samuel C. Mumford High 
School, Detroit, Michigan, are reported 
in detail. (Key No. 179) 


e A new booklet has been released 
by American Cyanamid Co., Plastics 
Dept., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. It describes actual case histories 
where Melmac Plastic Dinnerware has 
been used, both commercially and in in- 
stitutions, and discusses the advantages 
and economies of this break-resistant, 
light weight dinnerware which is avail- 
able in many styles and colors. (Key 


No. 180) 


@ Illustrations, cut-away views and in- 
formative text tell the story of the Tri- 
Saver Coffee System in the new com- 
prehensive handbook issued by S. Blick- 
man, Inc., Weehawken, N.J. All types 
of urns used in the Tri-Saver System 
are illustrated ahd described and the 
book gives detailed specifications for 
the complete line. Sizes and roughing-in 
dimensions are included. (Key No. 181) 


LIFTS DIRT FROM FLOORS... 
HOLDS IT ofr... 





100% ACTIVE 


NEW LIQUID SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


Whether your water supply is HARD or SOFT, 
cleaning with CINDET means no curds, no dingy 
CINDET is surface-active—it works on the 
principle of LIFTING floor dirt, grease and old 
water-emulsion wax from floors and HOLDING it 
in suspension in a fluffy mass of energetically- 
Dirt is not re-deposited—rinses 


film! 


cleaning SUDS. 
off easily. 


Dilute a little CINDET in HARD or SOFT water 
. « let foomy, clean- 
looking suds stand 5 or 10 minutes . 
only if necessary, and rinse thoroughly. 
result: AMAZINGLY BRIGHT, CLEAN FLOORING. 

Safe for all flooring—and wonderful for remov- 
Also excellent fay 
walls, for shampooing rugs and upholstery, for 


- apply with clean mop . 


ing stubborn rubber morks. 


washing dishes by hand. 


DOLGE backs up CINDET with a com- 
plete-sutisfaction-or-deal-is-off GUARAN- 
literature; 
DOLGE SERVICE MAN demonstrate 
CINDET on vour dirtiest, greasiest flooring. 


... THE SUDS DO 
THE WORK! 


TEE! Write for 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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e Special attention to the cleaning prob- 
lems in schools and other institutions is 
given in the new 8 page Bulletin No. 
121-B entitled “Commercial Stationary 
Vacuum Cleaning” issued by The Spencer 
Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn. Recent 
advances in the special vacuum equip- 
ment for picking up water, cleaning dry 
mops, boiler tubes, venetian blinds and 
all types of machinery are described, to- 
gether with tools for these purposes. (Key 
No. 182) 


e A full color poster to increase interest 
in libraries and reading is offered by the 
Library Binding Institute, 501 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, Captioned “Your Public 
Library Is Helping to Make the Better 
Citizen of Tomorrow,” the poster pic- 
tures a barefoot youngster sitting before 
shelves of books, obviously in a library, 
lost in the book open on his knee. The 
poster was developed as a service and 
since the Institute is a non-profit organi- 
zation, 25 cents to cover cost of mailing 
should accompany requests to the In- 


stitute. (Key No. 183) 


e Bulletin No. A-104 issued by Eclipse 
Fuel Engineering Co., 1001 Buchanan 
St., Rockford, Ill., gives full catalog in- 
formation on Eclipse Super-Matic Scotch 
“Steamboilerplants.” Printed in color, 
the catalog illustrates and describes parts 


and operation. (Key No. 184) 
RE oe eins 


e “How to Lay a Lifetime Floor of 
Northern Hard Maple” is the title of a 
booklet issued by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1. The new edition of 
this informative booklet indicates the 
ease with which hardwood floors can 
be laid and outlines the steps necessary 
for the job. Illustrations clarify the text 
and there are many tips for the amateur 


to follow. (Key No. 185) 


e A comprehensive manual covering 
practically every facility for full utiliza- 
tion of the Vu-Graph in audio-visual 
education is available from the Charles 
Beseler Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark 
8, N.J. Available at one dollar per copy, 
the working manual is divided into 
three sections: effective utilization of 
the overhead projector, making your 
own transparencies, and associated ma- 


terials. (Key No. 186) 


e “You Don’t Stop Learning” is the 
title of a booklet prepared by the Office 
of Armed Forces Information and Edu- 
cation, Department of Defense, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The booklet is designed 
to inform students how they can advance 
their education while serving in the 
Armed Forces and should serve to help 
answer questions put to educators by 
students who must leave school for mil 


itary service. (Key No. 187) 








FIBERO 


For schools, colleges and institu- 
tions. A complete line of light, husky 
disposal units in high grade case- 


» » scrub 
The 


hove your 


also for details 
of our complete 
line of light, 
strong TOTE BOXES 








hardened FIBEROK. 

have heavy steel tube and heavy 

gauge steel bottoms. Baskets have 

heavy steel tube top rings, steel bot- 

toms and metal side seams. Straight 

or tapered. Your style and height 
. send for details. 


UTILITY 
CANS 


Utility cans 


FIBRE BOX TRUCK 
Vuleanized Fibre Side Walls 
Compact, rugged, light yet 
durable! Sturdy support 
strips; reinforced hardwood 
bottoms; self-lubricating rub- 
ber casters; all sizes and 
styles made to specifications. 

onderfully maneuverable 
around schoolrooms and 
stock-rooms. Write for com- 
plete details. 


FIBRE CORP 
| Devt. 37 | 
104 Tenth Street 


Vv 


Long Island City 1, N. Y 











Whats Hlew ... 


e The new Maintenance Supplies Check 
List issued by Huntington Laboratories 
Inc., Huntington, Ind., has been pre 
pared as a convenience for those respon- 
sible for these products in schools and 
other institutions. Spaces are provided 
for entering quantities on hand as well 
as quantities needed to keep stocks at 


normal levels. (Key No. 188) 


e A new publication for magnetic sound 
movie makers is being published by Bell 
& Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45. Entitled “Pioneer Tracks,” 
the new bulletin will be edited and pub- 
lished by Bell and Howell to serve as a 
medium for the exchange of ideas and 
experiences in magnetic sound recording. 
The first issue appeared in April. (Key 
No. 189) 

@ Designed to clarify the various color 
designations given by manufacturers is a 
new Color Classification Chart on As- 
phalt Tile prepared by the Asphalt Tile 
Institute, 101 Park Ave., New York 17. 
The chart has been developed to show 
the commercial equivalents of color tones, 


used by manufacturers. (Key No. 190) 
e “Planning Your Playground” is the 


title of a comprehensive booklet on the 
subject which is being made available 
without charge by J. E. Burke Play- 
ground Equipment Co., P. O. Box 986, 
New Brunswick, N.J. The 40 page book- 
let shows five playground layouts which 
are reprinted by permission of the Public 
Housing Authority, Washington, D.C. 
The values of playground apparatus and 
the types of devices available are dis- 
cussed, Considerations in planning, care 
of equipment, sources of accidents or 
dangers on playgrounds, equipment space 
requirements and other subjects are cov- 
ered in the booklet which is a collection 
of editorial material on the subject of 
playgrounds assembled from a variety of 
authoritative sources. (Key No. 191) 


e How papers, photographs, prints and 
other items can be safely cut with no 
danger of accident to teacher or pupils, 
even in elementary schools, is told in a 
leaflet on the Dex Safety Trimmer, “100 
Years of Progress in 5 Years.” This 
quick, accurate and efficient paper 
trimmer is light in weight and can be 
easily handled and stored away when not 
in use, It trims and cuts in either direc- 
tion, thus saving time and motion. The 
straight cutting blade is ground so that 
all four edges may be brought into posi- 
tion. If one edge becomes nicked, a new 
sharp one is available. The cutter wheel 
is hardened and ground and can be easily 
replaced in a few moments. All moving 
parts are contained in the cutter housing 
which runs smoothly and freely. The 
Dex Safety Trimmer is especially desir- 
able for use in schools and is manufac 
tured by Dex Safety Trimmer, P. O. 
Box 1224, Los Altos, Calif. (Key 
No. 192) 
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e The new units of Tachistoslides 
issued during the past year by the Key- 
stone View Co., Meadville, Pa., include 
series on various subjects. Among them 
are the Keystone Phrase-Sentence series 
by Helen Bachmann Knipp, the Key- 
stone Reading-Readiness Series of Lan- 
tern Slides by Evelyn Brunskill, the 
Keystone Series of Tachistoslides for 
Teaching Typewriting by Fred E. Win- 
ger, the Keystone Series of Slides for 
Teaching Shorthand by Fred E. Winger 
and Dorothy M Reeves, and the Single- 
ton Series of Tachistoslides in Music 
Recognition by Camilla Bell Singleton. 
(Key No. 193) 


e Cork back bulletin boards, direc- 
tional signs, plastic protective spray, 
bronze tablets and signs, letters in all 
materials and many other items are il- 
lustrated and described in the new Cat- 
alog No. 41 issued by Spencer Industries, 
1508 N. Mascher St., Philadelphia 22, 
Pa, The various sizes and types of sign 
material are discussed. General informa- 
tion on all fabricated letters and on fas- 
tening methods for metal letters is cov- 


ered fully. (Key No. 194) 


e A folder on Bookote, the transpar- 
ent liquid plastic book coating to pre- 
serve new books and protect all books 
from wear, moisture and soil, is avail- 
able from Delkote, Inc., Box 1335, Wil- 
mington 99, Del. Information on the 
value of Bookote for library books as well 
as for student and teacher books is dis- 
cussed and illustrations supplement des- 
criptive text showing how Brush Type 
Bookote and Spray Type Bookote are 
applied. (Key No. 195) 


Film Releases 


“Journey Into History,” 16 mm. sound 
film, Technicolor, eighteenth century 
England, with musical score, 1 reel, 11 
minutes. “El Dorado,” 16 mm. sound 
film, the story of British Guiana, 3 reels, 
33 minutes, black and white. “Jamaica 
Problem,” 16 mm. sound film on Jamaica, 
carefully documented story of economic 
and social problems, 2 reels, 20 minutes, 
black and white. British Information 
Services, Dept. NS, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. (Key No. 196) 


“Robert E. Lee: A Background Study,” 
16 mm. sound film, color or black and 
white, story of Lee’s life, “with com- 
mentary. “College: Your Challenge,” 
benefits of college, both: academic and 
non-academic, and problems and _ ob- 
stacles; “Fire Exit Drill At Our School,” 
safety education film; “The Nature of 
Heat,” for instruction in physics; “The 
Mohammedan World: Beginnings and 
Growth,” addition to world history se- 
ries; “How Quiet Helps at School,” 
teaching when quiet is important; “Spe- 
cial Days in February,” and their impor- 
tance, and “Story Acting Is Fun,” to 


increase understanding and develop lan- 
guage and social skills, all 1 reel, sound, 
color or black and white. “Development 
of the Chick Embryo,” 4 reel, sound, 
color or black and white. “Finger Paint- 
ing Methods,” % reel, sound, color or 
black and white. Coronet Films, Dept. 
NS, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. 
(Key No. 197) 


“Pueblo Arts,” primitive and modern art 
expression of the Pueblo Indians, color, 
11 minutes. International Film Bureau 
Inc., Dept. NS, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. (Key No. 198) 


“Tale of Two Seams,” filmstrip for be- 
ginner sewing classes in junior and senior 
high schools, vocational schools and col- 
leges, 46 silent black and white frames, 
with captions. Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., Dept. NS, 149 Broadway, New York 
6. (Key No. 199) 


“Functions of the Body,” 15 minutes; 
“Respiration,” 14 minutes, “Heredity in 
Animals,” 10 minutes and, “Nitrogen 
Cycle,” 14 minutes, all 16 mm. black 
and white films narrated for junior and 
senior high school courses in general 
science and in elementary and general 
biology. United World Films, Inc., Dept. 
NS, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. (Key 
No. 200) 


Suppliers’ News 


Clarke Sanding Machine Co., Muskegon, 
Mich, manufacturer and distributor of 
maintenance machines, announces open- 
ing of a modern branch office at 4711 W. 
Washington Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif., 
with complete service and repair facili- 
ties in addition to sales. 


Holophane Company, Inc., 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, manufacturer of 
lighting equipment, announces the open- 
ing of a new Engineering Center at 
Newark, Ohio. The new center provides 
the latest in accurate testing of the most 
modern lighting units with photometric, 
visual evaluation and general testing 
laboratories. 


Sheldon Machine Co., 4258 N. Knox 
Ave., Chicago 41, manufacturer of pre- 
cision lathes and other machines, an- 
nounces the purchase of the Sebastian 
Lathe Division of Cincinnati Metal- 
crafts, Inc. Production will be transferred 
to the Chicago plant. 


Thonet Industries, Inc., 1 Park Ave., 
New York 16, manufacturer of furniture 
for schools, hospitals, hotels and stores, 
announces the opening of a new show 
room at 321 N. Robertson Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. The opening of the new 
show room coincides with the 100th 
anniversary of the company in the 
United States which is being celebrated 
this year. 
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ONLY BOLTA LAMINATED TRAYS 
give you complete 
COLOR-and-PATTERN HARMONY 


of service and setting! 
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Only BOLTA gives you such outstanding durability 


in patterns and colors. 


@ Non-porous, satin-smooth surfaces 
@ Impervious to cigarette burns, food acids, 
alcohol, fruit juices 

@ Lightweight, noiseless, easy to handle 

@ Washable in mechanical dishwashers 

@ Will not warp, split or stain me 

@ 8x10, 10x14, 12x16, 14x18, 15x20 Because COLOR peps up young appetites and spirits, other leading 
ie American schools choose BOLTA Laminated COLOR TRAYS... 


from a choice of 36 modern color-and-pattern combinations that lend 


Only BOLTA gives you COLOR TRAYS like these .. . laminating 17 
r — yes, seventeen — separate layers for up-to-ten times as much 
durability, for as much as two-to-six years of extra wear. In the long 


run, BOLTA TRAYS cost you less — in fact, much less. 


‘ zest to school meals and add cheer and sparkle to cafeterias. 





Also Famous Boltalite Hard Rubber Trays The h () |, | : Company 


in Sizes 12x 16 and 14x18 
Also Boltabilt Trays in Round, Oblong and cee LAWRENCE 
‘ MASSACHUSETTS 


Oval Shapes in 15 Different Sizes ; 
Planning to Re-decorate? Specify BOLTAFLEX for booths and furniture, BOLTA-WALL for interiors 
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mark of every Honeywell Control 


o- and accuracy often are determining factors 
in grading arithmetic students, just as they are 
in grading control systems. This time of year, the 
system must exercise fast, accurate control of heat 
and fresh air, if healthful, comfortable tempera- 
tures are to be maintained in the classroom. 

To insure better temperature control, many 
schools, knowing Honeywell's great reputation for 
dependable performance, insist on complete Honey- 
well Control Systems. 


Honeywell makes a complete line of controls, so 
whatever your requirements —electronic, electric 
or pneumatic controls for heating, ventilating, hot 
water, and refrigeration equipment — Honeywell 
can meet them. 

Honeywell service is complete, too! A skilled 
Honeywell engineer will advise you on new instal- 
lations, modernizations or help you on any main- 
tenance needed for your present control system. 
Just contact one of Honeywell's 104 offices, 





located in key cities from coast to coast. 

So, whether you're modernizing, building a new 
school or need service, contact Honeywell. Or, for 
a copy of the booklet,‘ Honeywell Control Systems 
for the Modern School,’’ write Honeywell, Dept. 
NS-8-10,.Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Today, in hundreds of schools, Honey- 
well systems are providing the level tem- 
peratures, adequate fresh air and proper 
humidity so essential forstudent alertness. 
And Honeywell Controls have been prov- 
en to be more accurate, more dependable ! 


NNEAP OLLI S 


Honeywell 
H) Fouts we Coutiol. 


Special features give more classroom comfort ! 


The Honeywell Grad-U-Stat—the newest develop - 
ment in pneumatic thermostats —is specially designed 
for classroom use. In addition to its fast, remarkable 
accuracy in metering heat to the room's exact needs, 
this Grad-U-Stat is noiseless, dust-proof and tamper- 
proof —all ideal features for schools. With a Grad-U- 
Stat in every classroom, your students work in com- 
fort regardless of weather changes. 





